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Only One 
Machine 


But Six 
Operations 


STANDARD EX-CELL-O PRECISION 
BORING MACHINES lower costs, in- 
crease profits, yet every one of 8 models 
takes these jobs in stride: « BORING 
at today’s production speeds, main- 
taining extremely close tolerances e 
TURNING with a minimum of tooling 
e FACING with standard facing heads 
or standard cross slides « COUNTER- 
BORING taken in stride—rugged spin- 
dles support multi-diameter bars e 
CHAMFERING—plunge or feed face 
¢ GROOVING with table or standard 
cross slides. 


Clean, smooth, precision operations at 
lower costs—call your Ex-Cell-O Rep- 
resentative or write Ex-Cell-O, Detroit. 

57-87 


EX CELLO 


CORPORATION, 
DETRO/T 32, MICHIGAN, 


Industry as Teacher 


Enemies of our free enterprise 
capitalistic system delight to ferret 
out the sins of its early development 
and hold them up as arguments 
against it. Well, the system as we 
know it today in America is not 
without blemish, but the fact that we 
can admit it is not perfect speaks 


| well for those who live under it. Most 


serious economists agree that the 
system has evolved and is still evolv- 


| ing. They hint that if a businessman 


of today were transplanted to the 


U. S. of 1847 and his counterpart of 


that date were suddenly set down in 
1957, neither would know how to run 
his business. 

In earlier days, the capitalistic sys- 
tem was as immature as its devotees. 
Most businessmen were as ignorant 


| of the value of public relations as 


they were of socialism. They had no 
interest in labor other than as a 
means of production. That is why the 
resurrection of adolescent rascality is 
a specious dodge. Shucks, everybody 


| knows about “the public be damned” 
| attitude of early vested 


interests; 
more remarkable is the fact that so 


| many persons still regard manage- 
ment as the enemy of the people. 


The modern businessman accepts 
as part of his responsibility the some- 
times thankless and frequently mis- 
interpreted task of educating the 
public in finance and economics. 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, re- 
cently produced a series of ads in the 
public interest. Because Warner Seely, 
vice president of Warner & Swasey, 
felt that many persons found it quite 
a chore to make sense out of political, 
economic, and financial theory, he 
caused to be circulated the following 
discussion of one of the more basic of 
our American economic truths. We 
reprint it by his permission: 


Look at It This Way 


“You repair shoes. He pumps gaso- 
line. I raise chickens. We sell to each 
other and to the man next door, a 
retired schoolteacher on a _ pension. 

“Somebody convinces me that I can 
make just as much for less work, so 
I raise fewer chickens but increase 
the price of those I do raise. 

“But aren’t you going to repair 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 39) 


behind the soenes ‘ 


more shoes in exchange for 
chicken; he isn’t going to give 
more gasoline for a chicken. Its t 
same chicken; I haven’t made 
worth any more to you. 
do is raise the price of repair wor 
he raises the price of gasoline. Bu 
the retired schoolteacher can’t rais 
his pension; he just gives up chicken|j 
“So all I’ve done is lose one cusi# 
tomer and traded dollars with th 
others. bY 
“If I had worked more efficientl|"} 
(maybe invested in a mechanic 
brooder), I would have had mo 
chickens to trade for more repai 
work and more gasoline, and by cu 
ting costs and prices a bit, got twyi 
more teachers as customers insteay 2 
of none. 
“And more people would be enjo Nu 
ing chicken.” 


Editors Assist 


We are obliged to Consulting nell 
tor John Knox for this item. Asidil!/ 
from being a first-class steel plan|i 
man, John has a wide understanding 
of two such apparently unrelated) 
subjects as theology and the stoc iI 
market. He can give you a quota)! 
tion from Saint John or Wall Stree? 
with equal facility, and interpre} 
them, too. How many men do yot) 
know who can do that? iW 

Most of the editors on STEEL ard), 
kind enough to supply us with varied) 
and interesting items. Dr. Al Gray\ 
technical editor, solemnly informed) 
us that a revised edition of Prospect+): 
ing for Uranium is now available) 
through the good offices 


of thd) 
Atomic Energy Commission at th ii 
ridiculous price of 75 cents. me | # 


did book,” said Al, rubbing his hands} y 


rt 


“Has an enlarged section on geologic 
occurrence of uranium. Good stuff oni , 
the domestic uranium procuremen 
program. Has compilation of law 
and regulations, too.” 

If you want to curl up with thief 
dandy book, slip six bits to the Super-[/ 
intendent of Documents, Government !! 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.)/) 
and prepare yourself for a thrill. 


STEE 


J Roebling 

Royal Blue Wire Rope 
will take shock 

after Shock after shock! 


This, and the fact that Royal Blue is stronger than 
the strongest you have been using, has helped to 
make it the most widely favored rope in Roebling’s 
history. It will work hard and last longer on your 
job. Your distributor or Roebling Sales Office will 
give you full information, or write: John A. Roebling’s 


Sons Corporation, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 
ROL BLIne ii 


Distributors, Branches and Warehouses Throughout the Country 
Subsidiary of The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 
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Responsible new positions in engineering, manufacturing, technical marketing. Write for Career File 10. 
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Magnetic-Core Coil Classifier 


Inspects Tin Plate 


Continuously, Automatically 


Beckman coil classifiers are measuring and recording 
characteristics and defects of tin plate around-the- 
clock, in continuous on-line operation. Linear travel, 
pinhole footage, over- and under-gage tolerances, coat- 
ings, quenching strain, slivers, abrasions, damaged 
edges are all detected and recorded while coils are roll- 
ing and shears flying. 


Data from detectors is supplemented by manual entries 
showing date, purchase order, coil, line, and turn num- 
bers. All information is then delayed for correct relation- 
ship to shear position. Upon shear activation, the ap- 
propriate totalized data is recorded on preprinted for- 
mats, with separate records for quality control and 
customer information. This in-process correlation of up- 
stream detection with shear control and data printout 
permits accurate profiling of product with no lag in 
production — increases profit margins. 


No vacuum tubes are used — all electronic circuitry con- 
sists of extremely reliable, toroidal magnetic cores and 
other passive elements. Without modification, Beckman 
coil classifiers are compatible with data reduction sys- 
tems and in-process control. 


Coil classifiers are typical of the many reliable system 
applications of Beckman counters and timers, proved 
in thousands of field installations. For more informa- 
tion on counting and timing system applications, write 
for Data File D-13-67. 


Beckman® 


Systems Division 


$25 N. Muller Ave., Anaheim, Calif. 
a division of Beckman Instruments, Inc. 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Marketing Is Important 


Having spent the last 12 years) 
marketing, I’m glad you are promot 
its importance. 

None of the “five main functions 
business’”—mentioned in the editor 
“Needed: Better Marketing,” (Aug. 
Page 53)—can exist by itself. Th 
functions must be balanced for the | 


cessful operation of any business. 
It’s time more people realized tl 
the marketing section is more ¢ 
“Gust a bunch of peddlers.” 
May I have a copy of your fine 
ticle, “Needed: More Marketers,” |f 
this same issue (Page 66)? 


General Electric 
York, 


Business Insight 


I would appreciate copies of ye 
1957 Program for Management artic 
Nos. 1 to 8. After reading them, IT sh 
pass them on to my son—a student | 
the University of Buffalo—who fe 
they will help him gain insight into bu 
ness problems. 

Theodore F. Cay 
Supervisor of Stee] Con 
Plumbing & Heating 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Ca 
Bofffi 


Flexible Plant Expansion 


I would appreciate 25 copies of 
article, “Plant Design Is Flexible” (A 
5, Page 110). 

All staff functions, including pv 
chasing, are at our main plant in Li 
Ohio, and many of our suppliers nev 
see the Upper Sandusky operation wh 
was so well described in the article. 
will be helpful to those trying to s 
our account. 


Small Motor Dj 
Westinghouse Blectric Co}, 
Lima, Of 


Classification of Missiles 


In the article, “Census SIC Syste 
Revised” (Aug. 5, Page 65), you sta 
Guided missiles, which formerly had 
dustry number 3721 (aircraft), 4 
shifted to Major Group 19—Ordnan 
and are assigned number 1929. 

I am interested in knowing how yj 
arrived at this interpretation. If 
read over item number 3721 in the a 
Standard Industrial Classification ma 
ual and also in the new one, there } 
no indication that missiles are includ) 


(Please turn to Page 12) 


STEE! 


Unusually large tooling zone 


permits ready access for instal- 
lation and adjustment of tools 
and attachments. 

All slides are wide and heavy, 
providing maximum support 
without overhan 


(Advertisement) 


Formula for Prosperity... 


Put a tool in a man’s hand and 
you increase his ability to provide 
for himself. Pre-dawn Man sensed 
this when he picked up an animal 
tusk with which to dig or scrape. 


Give a man a modern automatic 
machine tool and you multiply his 
productivity ten thousand-fold. A 
simple equation sums it up: 
MMW = NR + HE X T (Man's 
Material Welfare equals Natural 
Resources plus Human Energy mul- 
tiplied by Tools). Only the quantity 
and quality of the tools can appre- 
ciably affect the equation. 


In the U.S. today, with existing 
tools, 66.5 million employed support 
themselves and 105 million others. 
What happens in another 10 years 
when a working force growing at a 
rate of 1% per year must support a 
population growing at a rate of 1.7% 
per year? The equation holds the 
answer—only more and better tools 
can carry the load and provide con- 
tinued abundant living for all. 


The tools are available. For ex- 
ample, the’ DoALL band machine 
operator in the picture below is 
trimming off a jet plane part in 
about one-third the time formerly 
required. The continuous-cutting 
DoALL saw slices through a run of 
200 parts in 57% hours, where end 
milling required 166% hours. The 
109 hour saving represents the time 
of one man for nearly fourteen days. 


There are thousands of places 
where the band machining method 
can be used to make men more pro- 
ductive. Full use of all such modern 
machines and methods easily will 
produce a growing abundance of 
goods and services for a growing 
population. And that means true 
prosperity for everyone. 


88 local DoALL Sales-Service 
stores are equipped to demonstrate 
band machining to any manufac- 
turer interested in time and cost- 
savings. These stores also offer more 
than 1500 other machine tool, cut- 
ting tool, gaging and supply items. 


BAND MACHINING makes this man 300% more productive than he was 
with a different type of machine tool used for producing jet plane parts. 


Reprints of this series on economics plus ‘‘economic kits 


ASK FOR LITERATURE describing the newest DoALL 
band machines with hydraulic table feed, Demon 
high speed steel saw band, integral coolant system 
and other improvements. Call DoALL locally, or write. 
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available for employee education. 


The DoALL Company 


Des Plaines, Illinois 
38 .local Sales-Service Stores E-49 
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(Concluded from Page 10) 
1929 is} 


in this item. Item number 
identical 
F. H. Pfefferle 


Cincinnati Shaper Co. |} 


Cincinnati 


in the old and new manuals.|// 


e@ When the old SIC system was pub- 


lished, guided missiles were a research- \|\ 
development item and not included as\}\ 


a product. After the old manual was 
published, the Bureau of Census ruled 


it should go in industry number 3721. )\\) 


It’s true that in the new book, num- 
ber 1929 makes no mention of guided 
missiles. However, in the index, Page 
348, guided missiles are listed as belong- 
ing in number 1929. That’s our reason 
for stating such a change. 


Waste Treatment System 


In the Sept. 16 issue, there is an in- | 
teresting article, “One System Handles 
Many Wastes” (Page 146), on the waste 
treatment plant at the Buick Motor Co. 
plant, Flint, Mich. 

We would appreciate two copies for 
our engineers specializing in waste treat- 


ment problems. 
E. B. Besselievre 
Manager 
Industrial Wastes Div. 
K & H Engineering Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


This is of considerable interest to us. 
We would appreciate a copy. 


R. T. Shideler 
Assistant Director 


Design & Construction 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co. 
Division of Union Carbide Corp. 


South Charleston, W. Va. | 


Enjoyed Reading Article 


May I have a copy of your splen- | 
did article, “Troubles in Distribution” | 


(Sept. 9, Page 74). I enjoyed reading it. 


Leon Rozene | 


Bass & Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Corrosion Resistance 


We coat various metals for corrosion 
resistance and are much interested in 
the article, “‘New Ways To Fight Cor- 
rosion” (Part I, Aug. 26, Page 68, and 
Part II, Sept. 2, Page 158), and would 
appreciate several tearsheets. We read 
STEEL regularly with the greatest of in- 


terest. 
Clayton M. Wright 
President 
Wright Metalcoaters Inc. 
South Hackensack, N. J. 


Household Equipment Outlook 


Your article, “Suppliers’ Outlook 
Mixed” (Sept. 9, Page 63), is exceed- 
ingly interesting. We would like ten 


reprints. 
H. E. Matter 
Finishes Div. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Porous Sheet Query 


In your Aug. 5 Technical Outlook 
(Page 87), is noted: A new porous met- 
al sheet material is made of felted met- 
al fibers. Porosities can be varied over 
a wide range. 

Which company is manufacturing this 


material? 
G. B. Gersten 
Liberty Industries Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


e Contact the SOS Co., 6201 W..65th 
St., Chicago, I11. 
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CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


sept. 29-Oct. 3, National Screw Machine Prod- 
ucts Association: Fall membership meeting, 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Association’s address: 2860 E. 130th St., 
Cleveland 20, Ohio. Executive vice president: 
Orrin B. Werntz. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 2, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute: Annual meeting, Cloisters, 
Sea Island, Ga. Institute’s address: 342 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Execu- 
tive director: Russell L. Sears. 


sept. 30-Oct. 1, Material Handling Institute 
fne.: Joint industry fall meetings, Greenbriar, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Institute’s 
address: One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. Managing director: R. Kennedy Hanson. 


Oct. 1-5, Society of Automotive Engineers: 
Aeronautic meeting, aircraft production for- 
um, and aircraft engineering display, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles. Society’s ad- 
dress: 485 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
N. Y¥. Secretary: John A. C. Warner. 


Vct. 2, American Iron & Steel Institute: 
Regional technical meeting, Penn Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. Institute’s address: 150 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Secretary: 
George S. Rose. 


vet. 3-4, Refractories Institute: Fall meeting, 
Grand Hotel, Point Clear, Ala. Institute’s 
address: 1801 First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Executive secretary: 
Avery C. Newton. 


“ot. 3-5, Porcelain Enamel Institute: Annual 
meeting, Greenbriar Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Institute’s address: 1145 
19th 8t. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Secre- 
tary: John C. Oliver. 


“et. 4-5, American Ceramic Society Inc.: Re- 
fractories Division meeting, Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford, Pa. Society’s address: 4055 
N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Secretary: 
Charles S. Pearce. 


“ct. 6-10, Electrochemical Society Inc.: Fall 
meeting, Hotel Statler, Buffalo. Society’s 
address: 216 W. 102nd St., New York 25, 
N. Y. Secretary: Henry B. Linford. 


Oct. 6-11, American Trucking Associations 
Inc.: Annual meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. Associations’ address: 1424 16th 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. General 
manager: Ray G. Atherton. 


uct. 7-9, American Society of Lubrication En- 
gineers and American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: Joint lubrication conference, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Informa- 
tion: 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1, IIl. 
Administrative secretary: William P. Young- 
elaus. 


Oct. 7-9, National Electronics Conference Inc.: 
Annual meeting and show, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. Conference’s address: 84 E. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. Executive secre- 
tary: J. S. Powers. 


«ect. 7-10, American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction Inc.: Annual meeting, Del Coronado 
Hotel, Coronado, Calif. Institute’s address: 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Execu- 
tive vice president: L. Abbett Post. 


Oct. 7-11, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: Fall general meeting, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. Institute’s address: 33 W. 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y. Secretary: 
N. S. Hibshman. 


Oct. 9-11, Symposium on Vacuum Technology: 
Somerset Hotel, Boston. Sponsor: Committee 
on Vacuum Techniques, Box 1282, Boston 9, 
Mass. 


Oct. 9-11, Gray Iron Founders Society Inc.: 
Annual meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. So- 
ciety’s address: National City-E. 6th Bldg., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. Executive vice president: 
Donald H. Workman. 
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MAKE ASSEMBLY PAY PROFITS 


At a cost of only $160.00, 
Greist Engineers developed 
this special fixture for use 
with Tubular Rivet & Stud 
Company’s 20EE Bench 
Riveting Machine. It has 
three different locating 
and holding set-ups. 


fubular’s RIVETERS HELP GRE/ST* 


Versatility Plus Ingenuity 


i 


Greist uses Tubular’s Rivets and Riveting Machines because their versatility 
is limited only by the ingenuity of the user. In this particular application, 
the special fixture eliminates two machines and permits one operator with 
one machine to do the work of three. By simply positioning the work in the 
fixture and pressing two trip buttons, the riveting head automatically engages, 
feeds and fastens the assembly in two places. The obvious savings helped 
Greist pay off their modern $3 million plant in three years. 


*GREIST of New Haven 


The Greist Manufacturing Company not only makes the world’s finest sewing 
machine attachments but has specialized in metal stamping and assembly 
since 1871. Some of the best light assemblies in America are produced by Greist. 


TUBULAR of Quincy 


If profits are important in your assemblies and riveting is your method of 
fastening, now is the time to investigate Tubular’s Rivets, and  Tubular’s 
Automatic Riveting Machines. They can feed and set as many as 12 different 
rivets on different planes in one operation at the same time. Send us a drawing 
or work sample today. 


SEE US AT NATIONAL METAL SHOW - CHICAGO - BOOTH 1779 


ubular Rivet |i cuss 


& STUD COMPANY |): 


WOLLASTON (QUINCY) 70, MASS. 
MIDWEST OFFICE & WAREHOUSE— CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA * BUFFALO * CHARLOTTE * DALLAS * DETROIT 
INDIANAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK CITY * PHILADELPHIA * ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 


See your local classified directory for phone numbers 
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Manufacturer of heat treating equipment using an Airco ‘“‘package’’ includes all welding equipment, fixtures and 
machine welding installation to fabricate all-sheet alloy controls tailored to specifications to produce welds auto- 
radiant furnace tubes used in annealing furnaces. The matically of the size, quality, type and speed required. 


AIRCO 
PACKAGED MACHINE WELDING 


Airco’s Machine Welding Department can operation of the equipment. You get a com- 
relieve you of many of the problems involved pletely engineered “package.” 
in installing an automatic welding operation in Airco accepts full responsibility until the | 


your plant. This welding-and-engineering serv- 
ice custom engineers automatic welding opera- 
tions to your product design. Airco designs, 
constructs and installs all welding machine tools. 
Airco selects the most suitable welding equip- 
ment for the job, supervises installation, works 
out “bugs,” and trains your employees in the 


Offices and dealers in 
most principal cities 


A division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada — 


system is operating to your complete satisfac- 
tion. Airco’s Machine Welding Department has 
already completed over 36 projects covering a 
wide range of automatic welding operations. 
For more information, write to J. H. Berryman, 
Machine Welding Department. at the address 
below. 


On the west coast — 
Air Reduction Pacific Company 


AiR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY internationally een 


In Cuba — 
Cuban Air Products Corporation 


Air Reduction Canada Limited 


Products of the divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated, include: AIRCO — industrial gases, welding and cutting equipment, and acetylenic chemicals * PURECO 
— carbon dioxide — gaseous, liquid, solid ('DRY-ICE'') * OHIO — medical gases and hospital equipment * NATIONAL CARBIDE — pipeline acetylene and calcium 
carbide » COLTON — polyvinyl acetate, alcohols, and other synthetic resins. 

STEEL 
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Outlook 


Crossroads for Labor 


The course of organized labor may take another road because of a Miami, 
Fla., meeting that begins today (Sept. 30). The Teamsters are convening 
to elect officers. If James R. Hoffa or anyone else not acceptable to 
the AFL-CIO ‘is elected and if there are no real efforts to clean house, the 
Teamsters will be kicked out of the big federation—formally at its Decem- 
ber convention, but actually right away. As an independent, the truckers 
would spark a labor civil war. They’ll try to form a transportation union 
of truckers, longshoremen, and railroaders, which would be formidable op- 
position to the AFL-CIO. 


The Rarick Rebellion 


The Rarick Rebellion in the United Steelworkers still has steam. Last 
February, insurgents couldn’t elect Don Rarick president of the union, but 
they gave him a surprisingly strong vote. Meeting at a ‘“‘convention’’ in 
Pittsburgh, they claim the total would be even higher now. Their ob- 
jectives: Gain control of as many locals as possible to win a powerful 
voice in the union’s 1958 convention. Change the union’s constitution to 
make it more democratic. Run against President David McDonald again 
in 1961 when his term is up. 


7.4 Cents in Cleveland 


The weighted average wage increase negotiated in the Cleveland area since 
Jan. 1 is 7.4 cents an hour, excluding fringe benefits. So says Associated 
Industries of Cleveland, whose report has national significance because 
the northern Ohio area represents such a cross section of industry. AIC 
sees these trends: Tougher bargaining; more demands originating from 
international headquarters; more resistance by management. 


Slichter Predicts 


echnical Outlook—Page 77 


Harvard economist Sumner Slichter made these predictions last week: 

e Democrats have a better than even chance of winning the 1960 presi- 
dential election. 

The fourth will be business’ best quarter in 1957. 

e The first half of 1958 will not rise above the closing levels of 1957 and 
could fall a little. 

© The second half of 1958 will be stimulated by personal tax cuts (which 
will come by July 1, Dr. Slichter believes) and a slight easing of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s money policy. 

Creeping inflation will become galloping inflation by 1961 if Democrats 


Market Outlook—Page 101 


eETITe etalworkin 
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ease the money supply too much. 

e The longer you look ahead, the better the economic outlook because 
of high government spending, better business methods, and the increasing 
number of different industries that have individual business cycles. 

e Business cycles will be replaced by rolling adjustments; the chance for 
serious recession is remote. 

e The booming ’60s will result from research and development in indus- 
try which continues to create new consumer demand. 


Aluminum Cans Score Breakthrough 


Reynolds Metals Co. has signed a contract with Esso Standard Oil Co. 
to supply aluminum for 35 million to 60 million quart oil cans, a reported 
$3 million to $4 million transaction. In hailing the major development, 
officials of both companies pointed out a unique competitive feature: Empty 
cans will be salvaged and re-used in the production of aluminum. Sheets 
will be made at Reynolds’ Listerhill (Florence, Ala.) plant. American 
Can Co. and Crown Cork & Seal Co. are expected to start production this 
year. Esso will pay the same price it does for cans made of conventional tin 
plate. 


Transition in Aircraft 


“Nothing cataclysmic has happened” to the nation’s aircraft industry, in- 
sists Orval R. Cook, president of Aircraft Industries Association. He ad- 
mits “important readjustments,” but points out that the missile has the 
same three vital elements as the manned airplane—airframe, propulsion, 
and guidance. He predicts substantial cuts in subcontracting by airframe 
makers. 


Big Decision for Mr. Wilson 


Look for Defense Secretary Charles Wilson to make one more major de- 
cision before he turns over his job to Neil H. McElroy about Oct. 9. He 
will decide which intermediate range ballistic missile to concentrate on— 
the Army’s Jupiter, the Air Force’s Thor, or perhaps the best features of 
both. Russian announcements focus attention on the intercontinental units, 
but the intermediates with a range of about 5000 miles are more immediately 
obtainable for operation—perhaps within a year. 


Straws in the Wind 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. will spend about $80 million on ex- 
pansion in 1958, compared with $200 million in 1957 . . . Dow Chemical 
Co. will spend $162 million on expansion in fiscal 1957 and will invest even 
more in the next fiscal year . . . Delaware & Hudson Railroad is experi- 
menting with a resin plastic to glue tracks together. 


STEE 
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Needed: A Pricing Policy 


The increasing competition for business, the pressure on prices, and the 
Squeeze on profits are revealing an appalling lack of constructive pricing pol- 
icies on industrial products. 


The National Industrial Conference Board finds that only four out of 155 
manufacturing companies it checked have definite policies in writing. 


Forty per cent of the companies leave the pricing job to one man. In 
over half of the cases, this man is a sales executive; in the remainder, the presi- 
dent or someone else in top management is responsible. 


Sixty per cent of the companies take group action in setting prices. The 
combination usually is the president and vice president in charge of sales, or 
top management and sales management. 


There’s no questioning the fact that pricing policies are in safe hands in 
many companies where judgment is left to one man. However, pricing decisions 
are in still safer hands if they are made by several people conversant with 
the multiplicity of influences now at work inside and outside the company. 

Each influence, in turn. has many facets. Take inflation. Exceptional in- 
deed is the man who has the time and experience to gage its devious influ- 
ences on the economy, let alone his company. Mere mention of a few “causes” 
further illustrates the point: The failure of productivity to keep pace with 
higher wages won by labor (see Page 45), the heavy tax burden, government 
spending, the money supply situation. 

Another danger of the limited viewpoint is that pricing factors at work 
within the company tend to be underestimated, even overlooked. We think too 
many pricing decisions are motivated only by the overwhelming desire to make 
sales. Such thinking practically ignores production costs. Profits often are 
an after-the-sale consideration. 

We think that nothing is more sorely needed today than realistic pricing 
policies determined by management as a group. Not only that, we think the 
policies should be clearly stated for those charged with their administration. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


REPORT FROM RYERSON 
on Services and Products in Stock 


In addition to the products shown below, you can 
call on Ryerson for flame-cut steel shapes, fabri- 
cated steel for reinforced concrete or steel frame 
construction—many other products and services. 


—see that customers specifications are exactly 
met, that every order is correctly filled and 
promptly delivered. As a result you get unequalled 
service and certified quality when your company 


calls Ryerson for steel, aluminum, industrial 
plastics and machinery. 


And equally important are the specialists who 
carry out the Ryerson quality control program 


STRUCTURALS—I-beams, H-beams, 


channels, angles, tees and zees—all 
high quality steel to ASTM spec. A-7. 


CARBON STEEL & ALLOY BARS 


Most complete range of types, shapes 
and sizes as well as largest tonnage. 


PLATES—14 types including special 
low carbon steel plates for forming and 
welding, leaded New E-Z-Cut, etc. 


STAINLESS STEEL—Allegheny stain- 
less in over 2,221 sizes, shapes, types, 
finishes: sheets, plates, bars, pipe, etc. 


TUBING —Seamless and welded steel 
tubing—mechanical tubing, fluid line, 
pump cylinder and structural tubing. 


SHEET STEEL & STRIP—More than 


20 different types in pattern sizes, cut- 
to-order sizes, strip coils, etc. 


) 


ALUMINUM —At many Ryerson plants INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS—PVC pipe, MACHINERY & TOOLS—The broad- 


—sheets, coils, plates, bars, iubing, 
architectural and structural shapes, etc. 


fittings, sheets and rods, rigid Kralastic 
and flexible polyethylene pipe. 


est line of metal-working equipment 
available from a single source. 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC, PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * BOSTON * WALLINGFORD, CONN. * PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE, N. C. © CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND * DETROIT * PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO * CHICAGO * MILWAUKEE « ST, LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * SPOKANE « SEATTLE 
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PRODUCTIVITY 


ANNUAL AVERAGE GAINS 


(1947-1956) 


&) Ks 


Based on indexes showing private pro- 
duction per manhour prepared for Joint 
Congressional Economic Committee 


RICES RISE WHEN 


| 3.9% 


for all 


WAGES 


ANNUAL AVERAGE GAINS 


6.0% 


(1947-1956) 


Based on average hourly gross earnings 
manufacturing 
pared by Bureau of Labor Statistics 


industries, pre- 


Wages Outrun Productivity 


SMALL BOY put a price of 
0,000 on his mongrel dog and 
ally managed to sell him. 


“Get your price?” he was asked. 


“Yep!” he replied, “but I had to 
<e two $5000 cats for him.” 


The youngster was lucky in his 
perience with inflation. Because 
talworking costs have been out- 
cing prices for some 17 years, 
lustry has done well to get two 
500 cats for its $10,000 dog. 
S. Steel Corp.’s plight is typical. 
total 1956 costs stood 284 per 
it higher than they were in 1940, 
t finished steel prices in 1956 
re only 138 per cent higher than 
LO’s. 

What troubles U. S. Steel and 


many others is that more public 
hue and cry has arisen over the 
138 per cent price rise than the 
284 per cent cost increase. 

Despite the furor, some indus- 
trial economists, such as Robert C. 
Tyson, chairman of U. S. Steel’s 
finance committee, make a strong 
case for even greater price hikes 
to keep pace with cost gains. They 
are posing today’s $64 billion ques- 
tion (the estimated sum lost by 
industry in inflationary erosion 
since the 1930s): 

Why do prices (and costs) rise? 
Particularly, why have they moved 
up in the last two years—in a time 
of few material shortages and con- 
servative federal monetary man- 
agement? 


Productivity 


Economists detect a new species 
of dollar depreciation: Wage in- 
flation. 


The symptoms are described by 
Ewan Clague, commissioner of sta- 
tistics for the Department of La- 
bor. He points out that we had 
a low gain in productivity last 
year, but a significant rise in labor 
costs and an accompanying rise 
in prices. 


While productivity has tiptoed 
forward about 3.9 per cent annual- 
ly from 1947 to date, wages have 
leaped 6 per cent each year. The 
result? Hear U. S. Steel’s Robert 
Tyson: “As long as nationwide 
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wage inflation continues at rates 
exceeding the increase in produc- 
tivity, a price inflation will be com- 
pelled.” 

He’s not alone in giving voice to 
those views. 

Says M. R. Gainsbrugh, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference 
Board’s chief economist: “The cur- 
rent inflation has gone on in the 
face of a tight monetary policy. 
It was not touched off by specu- 
lative fever or by a stock market 
or land or commodity boom, as in 
the past. It was accompanied by 
a shrinkage rather than an expan- 
sion of profit margins. Consumer 
stocks were high rather than de- 
pleted by wartime scarcity or ra- 
tioning. Our defense outlays were 
no greater than they were in the 
years of price stability immediate- 
ly preceding (1956-57). Finally, 
several pivotal wage increases 
came before, rather than after, 
price increases. In past inflations, 
prices moved upward first and 
wage rates lagged.” 

Adds G. P. Hitchings, manager 
of Ford Motor Co.’s Economic 
Analysis Dept.: “Payroll costs for 
manufacturing have increased 10 
per cent since mid-1955. An in- 
crease of this magnitude could not 
be absorbed through an increase 
in productivity.” 


Wages 


Why are wage gains surpassing 
productivity improvements? Many 
reasons account for the phenome- 
non, but two stand out: 1. The 
power of organized labor. 2. The 
temporary plateau we have reached 
in mechanization. 

We have largely progressed 
through the manual into the mech- 
anization area and are testing the 
water in automation’s realm. We 
have reached a point where we are 
hesitating before making the next 
big jump—to automation—which 
will develop great cost-cutting pos- 
sibilities. 

Union power stems from numer- 
ical and economic strength, politics, 
and labor shortages. 


Economic Strength—While mem- 
bership has remained steady at 
about 17.9 million for the last two 
years, union economic power has 
been at a peak. The merger of the 
AFL and CIO in 1955 and the in- 
creasing use of pattern bargaining 
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INFLATION’S 


VILLAINS 


. DEPRECIATION 


Because of a new depreciation . 


policy implemented by the U. S. 


in 1934, for 23 years industry 
has been forced to depreciate 


most of its plant and equipment 


over unrealistically long periods 
— and on the basis of original, 


not replacement, cost. As a re- 
sult, industry must overstate its 


profits—currently to the tune of 


nearly $5 billion a year. It pays 
taxes and dividends on that pa- 


_ per profit—an erosion of capital _ 
that now totals an estimated 

_ $64 billion, money which could 
have been used for moderniza- _ 
tion of plant and equipment to 
lower costs and pe : 


2. POLITICS 


A White House-unior n ce 


1946. ‘Statements tke” this on 
Nov. 5, 1945, from such key 

_ officials as Henry A. Wallace 
sowed a whirlwind of inflation 
_ that we're still forced to reap 


more than a decade later: “Basic 
wage rates can be raised sub- 
stantially . . . without generally 
increased prices and without im- 
pairment of the profit position.” 


‘coment was ‘ecpons 
wing the 1945-46. whirl 
oo. It fought, but unsuc 

for stability. In the 
management _ lost the 
| the workingmar 
With relatively 

nd heartening ex 
anagement has ye 


to regain its leadership role. Fo 
_@ quarter century, managemen 
__ has been on the defensive abou 


wages. Its retreat has lost | 
many rights to manage. Its re 


treat has contributed to inflation 


In 1958-59, management has | 
chance to regain leadership b 
bargaining forcefully and skill 


fully, especially in the auto an 


steel industries. 


STEE! 


NONFARM WHOLESALE PRICE 
INDEX 


1947-49 = 100 


1957*.. 125.3 
1956 122.2 
1955. 117.0 
1954. 114.5 
1953... 114.0 

Mer i952...... .. #1132 

m 1951.. 115.9 

1950. 105.0 
1949. 101.3 
HOAs ley 64034 
1947. 95.3 
*7 months 


Source: Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics 


DOLLAR PURCHASING POWER 
(measured by wholesale prices) 


1947-49=100 

757 = nee OOs/- 
ISO fe. 87.5 
eles ae eee ee 90.3 
1954. 90.7 
1953: we SAUES) 
(eee 89.6 
1951 87.1 
1950. 97.0 
1949. 100.8 
1948. 95.8 
1947. 103.7 
*7 months 


Source: Office of Business Eco- 
nomics 
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PERCENTAGE RETURN ON 
NET WORTH OF 
MANUFACTURING FIRMS 


1956. 13.9 
1955 14.9 
1954. 12.4 
1953. 127, 
1952. 12:3 
DON. 14.4 
1950.,- 17-1 
1949. 13.8 
1948. 139. 
1947. 17.0 


Source: First National City 
Bank of New York 


Output per manhour itself 
becomes one of inflation's 
victims when industry's 
profits drain away and its 
equipment modernization 
suffers as a result. Capital 
spending is beginning to 
level out and may even 
drop in 1958 and 1959. 
One reason: If costs more 
to re-equip. Many factors 
contribute to improved pro- 
ductivity—good communi- 
cations, fine working con- 
ditions, strong leadership 
—but the most important 
one of all is the degree of 
mechanization. 


have contributed to labor’s power 
at the bargaining table. 

The long term contract has 
brought more installment wage in- 
creases that have tended to put 
pay rates even more out of kilter 
with productivity levels. 

Wage settlements negotiated in 
the first six months by AFL-CIO 
average 1 to 3 cents higher than 
comparable agreements last year. 

Politics—When the Wagner Act 
became law in 1935, organized la- 
bor had 3.7 million members. By 
the time Taft-Hartley was passed 
in 1947, membership had climbed 
to 15.4 million. Numerical gains 
have come since then, but the ratio 
of membership to the total work 
force has remained remarkably 
steady for the last decade. 

From 1935 to 1947, particularly, 
labor had a friend in court. The 
power of the White House influ- 
ence shows up in the figures on 
union membership and in wage 
gains from 1942 to 1947. The whirl- 
wind started then is still blowing 
today. 

Labor Shortage — During and 
shortly after World War II, unions 
used the labor scarcity to win wage 
gains that exceeded productivity 
improvements. The skilled labor 
shortage continues and contributes 
to high pay scales because of the 
law of supply and demand. 

What’s more, the shortage of 
skilled workers is likely to be with 
us for years to come: 1. Because 
of our demands for a steadily ris- 
ing standard of living. 2. Because 
of the changing age distribution of 
our population toward greater per- 
centages in the “young” and “old” 
groups. 


Other Causes 


The lag in productivity is not 
the only reason why prices balloon, 
although it’s the major explana- 
tion. 

Compounding the difficulties are 
a host of other reasons. Three are 
noteworthy: 

1. Depreciation and damntaxes. 
When you lose or waste money, 
you contribute to eventual price 
hikes because you have lost an 
opportunity for constructive work. 
The dollar wasted must be paid 
for somehow. It is—in the form 
of higher prices. 

A faulty government deprecia- 
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tion policy which began in 1934 
has led to a tragic waste in dollars. 
Depreciation rules which force in- 
dustry to write off facilities on the 
basis of the original instead of the 
much higher replacement cost 
cause industry to overstate profits: 


It understates part of its business 
expense, depreciation. When facili- 
ties for doing business wear out 
or become obsolete, the cost is as 
legitimate as that of raw materials 
or labor. 


What’s more, skyrocketing taxes 
spur inflation. The cost of operat- 
ing the government is $408 per 
year per person, compared with 
$25 per person at the peak of boom 
1929. 

2. Easy money and federal budg- 
et deficits under Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman sent the 
inflationary balloon still higher. 
Five years of tight money under 
President Eisenhower have failed 
to bring it down. 


3. Inflation has become a habit. 
Most people, including those in la- 
bor, government, and management, 
like inflation, but only for a 
while. Higher wages seem to mean 
progress to the worker. The gov- 
ernment debt seems easier to man- 
age. Sales figures seem to grow 
for management. It’s intoxicating, 
but then comes the hangover from 
which we’re suffering now. 
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ALL FIGURES ARE 
AVERAGE ANNUAL 
PER CENT CHANGES 


RISES IN 
PRODUCTIVITY 
1947-1956 
1939-1946 
1929-1938 
1919-1928 


INCREASES 


PRICE 
CHANGES 


WAGE 


Up 2.8 
Up 5.6 
Down 1.8 
Down 3.0 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Joint Congressional Economic Committee and STEEL 


Can the Spiral End? 


Yes. 


Henry Ford blazed the trail 
years ago when he startled the 
industrial world by paying his men 
the unprecedented sum of $5 a 
day. He was branded a madman, 
but he knew what he was doing. 


His mass production techniques 
had boosted productivity to such 
an extent that the premium pay 
was justified. He—and his employ- 
ees—reaped great benefits from a 
great surge forward in mechaniza- 
tion. Productivity figures indicate 
that the average annual productivi- 
ty gains in the 1920s were 6.6 per 
cent, the highest in modern in- 
dustrial history. 


We need another giant stride 
forward in mechanization. 

Many signs point to automation 
as the next step in our industrial 
evolution. A survey by the Ameri- 
can Society of Tool Engineers sug- 
gests that 16 per cent of all metal- 
working operations could be auto- 
mated profitably right now. 


We don’t even need sensational 
productivity gains like the 6.6 per 
cent annual rises in the 1920s. If 
we had achieved 6 per cent an- 
nual improvements in productivity 
during the past decade, we would 
have matched the wage rate gain 
and prices would have stabilized. 


In the Meantime 


But we achieved only 3.9 per} 
cent annual rises in productivity. | 
At the moment, we aren’t likely | 
to perform much better, while 
wages probably will continue to ) 


climb. What do we do until auto- | 
mation comes into its own? The | 
answer: Raise prices. Says U. S. 


Steel’s Robert Tyson: 

“In this framework of institu- 
tionalized inflation, industry must 
seek to secure at least cost-cover- 
ing price increases from customers 
—or face possible insolvency.” 

He believes that price controls 
would lead to “squeezing out of 
profits which would bring about 
great unemployment. It brings to 
mind the 1930s, when the Ameri- 
can economy last had to operate 
without profits.” 


Today, you have three choices: 


1. Raise your prices to retain 
reasonable profits. 


2. Hold your prices; 
yourself to profit erosion. 


3. Hold your prices but keep 
your profits reasonable by mecha- 
nizing or otherwise boosting your 
employees’ productivity to cover 
higher wage and other costs. 


resign 


¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Price Outlook for Parts 


Most component makers have adjusted for last summer’s labor 


and material hikes. 


Result: Next six months will see some 


increases, but prices will be fairly stable 


METALWORKING component 
prices will continue their upward 
spiral during the next six months. 
But revisions will be spotty. Many 
industries report prices will stabil- 
ize during the period. 

Many manufacturers have just 
put substantial hikes into effect. 
They probably won’t boost prices 
ugain until they get hit with high- 
ar labor and material costs next 
summer. Other stabilizing factors 
ure competition and customer re- 
sistance. 

Look for most of the increases 
0 come from firms which have 
yeen standing pat for several 
nonths. Some have tried to absorb 
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higher expenses but now find 
they’re caught in a  cost-price 
squeeze and must make adjust- 
ments to halt shrinking profits 
Others have labor contracts com- 
ing due which will probably bring 
pay boosts that can’t be absorbed. 

Here’s what you can expect from 
15 component industries over the 
next six months: 

Diecastings — Price is closely 
hinged to the cost of base metal, 
say producers. Since this time last 
year, zinc has fallen from 13.5 
cents to 10 cents a pound. Alumi- 
num is higher—pig went up 1 
cent a pound to 26 cents on Aug. 1. 

Prices are about 6 per cent above 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 


the year-ago level. They are ex- 
pected to stabilize over the re- 
mainder of 1957 and through 
1958’s first quarter. But spokes- 
men say the industry has absorbed 
all the material and labor hikes it 
can—that any further increases 
will have to be passed along. 

Heavy competition within the in- 
dustry also makes for price stabil- 
ity. But if orders from Detroit 
pick up substantially (over 50 per 
cent of diecastings go into auto- 
mobiles), the competitive situation 
would be eased, making a price 
upturn more likely. 


Gray Iron Castings—Most found- 
ries recently raised prices 5 to 6 
per cent. Some producers see an- 
other increase (2 to 7 per cent) 
in the next six months. 


Stabilization seems to be the 
best bet. Competition is fierce, 
and business is off from last year’s. 
Foundries are on a four-day cycle 
in some areas. A few are working 
only three days. Some report busi- 
ness is off 14 to 18 per cent. 

Any hike will be tied to wage 
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PAs See Price Hikes Continuing 


(Estimates of 200 purchasing agents surveyed by STEEL) 


Percentage 
of respondents 


Diecastings 
Gray iron castings 


Malleable castings 


Nonferrous castings 


steelh castings 0 soc re ee 
Forgings 

Stampings 
Springs, wire shapes 


Antifriction bearings 


Hose couplings 
Air & hydraulic cylinders 


Gears 


Screw machine products ..... 
Fasteners 
Electrical equipment 


(Solenoids, relays, switches, 


resistors) 
Electric motors (fractional) ... 
Electric motors (1-5 hp) 
Electric motors (over 5 hp) .... 
Mechanical rubber goods .... 
Belting, belt drives 


increases, which account for 50 
per cent of gray iron found- 
ries’ costs. There’s no industry- 
wide contract. Even with business 
down, producers say they’ll have 
to pass on any increase. 

Malleable Castings — Producers 
have been moving up prices an 
average of 6 to 7 per cent since 
July 1. Most companies have al- 
ready compensated for recent steel 
and wage advances but look for 
more scattered increases as labor 
contracts fall due. 

Foundries say they can’t absorb 
any more costs—that all future in- 
creases must be passed on. Prices 
will stabilize when wages do, they 
say. 

Steel Castings—The industry 
raised its prices 6 to 7 per cent 
recently to compensate for higher 
labor and material costs. Competi- 
tion and customer resistance are 


RISE 


Percentage of 
respondents 


Estimated 
average increase 


6% 
6 % 
6% 
6% 
6% 
5% 


5% 
5% 
5% 
5 % 


keen, but the industry says the 
markup was necessary to boost 
sagging profits. 

Producers don’t look for addi- 
tional hikes in the next six months 
but say upward revisions will prob- 
ably be made next summer if steel 
and labor costs go up. 

Forgings—Most makers boosted 
prices 5 to 6 per cent in July and 
August to adjust for higher steel 
and labor costs. Prices should 
stabilize in the next six months be- 
cause of the fierce competition, 
customer resistance, and the slack- 
off in business. 

If manufacturers get hit with 
added costs, another round of price 
adjustments may be triggered off. 
Reason: They have been absorbing 
part of their increases right along 
and feel they’ve gone as far as 
they can. 

Stampings — Prices probably 


FALL 


STABILIZATION 


Percentage of 
respondents 


Estimated 
average decrease 


won’t fluctuate much in the next 


six months. Most producers say 
they are no higher than they were 
last year—that they’ve had to ab- 
sorb labor and material increases 
because of heavy competition and 
some price cutting. 

Business is down, which also 
tends to put the lid on prices. It’s 
unlikely that the industry can 
stand many more costs. One De- 
troit firm reports it upped prices 
5 per cent in July and will prob- 
ably put through another 4 per 
cent increase within the next six 
months. 

Most producers probably will 
wait until next summer before tak- 
ing any action. 

Springs—Most companies jacked 
up their prices 6 to 7 per cent soon 
after the steel and labor hikes in 
July. Prices for the industry in 
general will stabilize over the next 
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chinas Economy Balks Reds 


ommunists drop plans for modern industrialization, saying 
ountry can’t afford it. They’Il build 18 small iron and steel 


lants in 17 provinces by 1962 


OMMUNIST China has _ aban- 
oned its plans for modern in- 
ustrialization, reveals the Peo- 
le’s Daily, published in Peiping. 

As a substitute, the newspaper 
<plains, the Reds will 
hina’s traditionally plentiful sup- 
ly of cheap labor in a drive to add 
6 million tons to steel produc- 
on and 2.4 million tons to cast 
‘on production by 1962. 

Steel production this year is es- 
mated at slightly more than 5 
lillion tons. 

Unsound—Red leaders say large, 
ighly mechanized facilities re- 
uire more resources than the 
economy can stand. They also 
equire a minimum of manpower, 
nd China has a surplus. 

The decision has been made to 
uild 18 small iron and steel pro- 
ucing plants in 17 provinces. 
apacities will range from 50,000 
> 300,000 tons. 

No time was specified, but the 


exploit , 


article states that some may be 
in production by 1960. 


Reversal — Small, regionalized 
plants and handicraft shops are 
being emphasized throughout 


China’s industry. Observers see 
this as a return to China’s his- 
torical methods and abandonment 
of the Communists’ ambitious 
plans to create a modern indus- 
trialized economy. 


Indonesia Seeks Industry 


The Indonesian government pre- 
dicts it will start to develop an 
iron and steel industry in 1958. 
Behind the claim is a $100-million 
credit offer from the USSR which 
is now being studied by Indonesia’s 
parliament. 

West Germany and Japan are 
also singled out as_ possible 
sources of money. An economic 
and technical co-operation agree- 
ment was worked out recently 


liss Makes First Large Rolling Mill for Benelux 


4is 3 stand, 4 high cold rolling mill recently went into production at Liege, 
sigium. It was built by the E. W. Bliss Co., Canton, Ohio, for Societe Anonyme 
etallurgique d’Esperance Longdoz. It will produce 400,000 tons per year 
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after West German experts toured 
Indonesia. <A substantia] repara- 
tions settlement is eventually ex- 
pected from Japan. 

Borneo, South Sumatra, and 
West Java have iron ore, but much 
of it has a high nickel and chro- 
mium content. Both are expen- 
sive to remove. 


Poland Gets Paper Mill 


Black-Clawson Co., New York, 
will manufacture three paper ma- 
chines and auxiliary equipment for 
a modern paper mill to be in- 
stalled in Poland. The machinery 
will be produced in the firm’s plant 
at Newport, England, at a cost in 
excess of $6 million which will 
be paid in sterling. 

The mill will produce about 250 
tons of kraft, bag, and machine 
glazed wrapping paper a day. 

One machine is expected to be 
in operation by the fall of 1959, 
and the second by March, 1960. 


UC Builds Mexican Plant 


Electrodos Nacionales 8.A., an 
affiliate of Union Carbide Corp., is 
building a graphite electrode plant 
near Monterrey, Mex. Production 
is scheduled to begin sometime 
next year. 

Graphite products manufactured 
will be used in Mexico’s. nuclear 
power development, electric fur- 
nace steel, ferroalloy, and electro- 
chemical industries. 

The plant, situated on 200 acres, 
will produce its own electricity and 
will use local natural gas for fuel. 
Water will be supplied by com- 
pany owned wells on the site and 
the city of Monterrey. 

Morse G. Dial, president of 
Union Carbide, announced that of- 
ficials of the Mexican state of 
Nuevo Leon notified the company 
last week that arrangements for 
water, gas, and power were com- 
pleted. He also said that procure- 
ment of equipment and prepara- 
tion of the site were underway. 

The Electrodos Nacionales plant 
will be ‘‘the most modern and effi- 
cient yet designed for the manu- 
facture of graphite electrodes,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Dial. Under a tech- 
nical assistance agreement, the 
Mexican firm will have access to 
Union Carbide’s research. 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 1) 


Highway Program: 
Progress Is Lacking 


FOURTEEN months after 
passage of the Federal Aid 
Highway Act, the Bureau 
of Public Roads reports that 
only 5.8 miles have been 
completed (as of Aug. 31). 
The outlook through 1958: Completion of about 500 
miles. A BPR spokesman estimates some 2100 proj- 
ect miles will be completed, but you must divide that 
figure by four. Project mileage, as reported by BPR, 
includes all contracts for the construction process 
(grading, paving, bridges, and landscaping). 


Dirt Will Really Fly by 1959 


So don’t expect highway construction in the U. S. 
to be much better next year than it is this one. At 
best, look for a 5 to 10 per cent increase. In 1958, toll 
road construction will fade to practically nothing. 
The decline began this year. Construction sponsored 
by the federal program will do little more than fill 
that gap. 

The federal program, long touted as the focal point 
for the nation’s expected boom of the 1960s, should 
get going by 1959, says BPR. 

Figuring that the states had about 300 miles of 
Highway Act roads in the programing stages on Aug. 
31, you can expect the rate of construction in 1959 
to be at least 100 per cent above 1958’s. The estimate 
will ring true if states continue to increase their 
programing rates as they have in the last few months. 
But, remember, the 1000 miles of construction sched- 
uled for 1959 must be almost through the programing 
stages by the end of 1957. 

Statistical note: When checking on how the federal 
program affects your business, don’t be misled by 
BPR reports that 6000 miles of the 40,000-mile pro- 
gram are finished. Some 2000 miles are completed 
toll roads recently included in the program by Con- 
gress; some 4000 miles are freeways in the interstate 
system which have been built. 

Think in terms of 34,000 miles of highways. Only 
5.8 miles are completed. An additional 1000 miles has 
been authorized by Congress, but no funds have been 
apportioned for them. Congress will probably add an- 
other 700 miles next session. 


Key To Bridge Building Progress 


One way to understand the program: Over 3000 
bridges are planned for the 850 miles already in the 
works. Today, 39 are finished; about 1650 are under- 
way or have been contracted for; about 325 additional 
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contracts have been advertised but not awarded; ay 
other 1000 have to wait for preliminary engineerin) 
and right-of-way acquisition to be completed befor} 
contracts will be advertised. 
Dollarwise, the program looks like this: An add') 
tional $2.5 billion has been authorized for the stat 
by the government but is not programed. Of the $2. i) 
billion programed by the states since the Highwajhijj 
Act passed, $2.3 billion has come from the federdj|i 
government. Work to be completed in 1958 will cos 
the government about $1 billion. Total value of 195} 
Highway Act construction: About $1.1 billion. 


How Fast Willi Getttolvoul | 
| 
, 


Here’s a timetable for analyzing the program’ j 


advertising to awards: Two months. 
to start of construction: Two months. 

Notes American Road Builders’ Association: 
program begun in the summer of 1957 will not re 
quire a contractor to buy new equipment, materia 
and supplies for the job until the spring of 1959. 

An ARBA spokesman goes along with STEEL’s esl 
timate of 500 miles of finished interstate highways in’ 
1958 and thinks 1000 miles in 1959 may be a little con}) 
servative. Looking at the 15-year program, he ink 
it possible that 3000 miles might get into the finishec 
column in 1960; then construction will level off 
somewhere between 2000 and 3000 miles over the | 
next five years. | 


i 
! 
| 


Missile Chief Cites Choice Problems 


William Holaday, Charles Wilson’s special assistan 
for guided missiles, warns: “We may well be face 
in the foreseeable future with some indigestion in th 
national defense from too many air defense systems 
We could easily have more than we need. . . our prob 
lem is to reorient or eliminate such systems. . .”) 

Mr. Holaday’s comments on the need for missiles} 
in quantity confirm growing suspicions here that the/ 
Pentagon is not too far from a decision to produce 
some of the larger missiles in quantity, a switch from 
strictly developmental efforts at present. 


The Ultimate in Missile Design 


The decision to make production decisions seems} 
to come for one simple reason, hints Mr. Holaday: ‘We 
may be approaching the limit of missile design.” For 
the fuels available, we’ve gone about as far as we can 
in airframe experimentation and development. So we 
may produce missiles under present fuel limitations, 
while more experimental work goes into new high 
energy fuels. The assumption: We can’t afford to 
wait for new breakthroughs in fuels because the com- 
petition from the Russians is getting keener. 


STEEL 


-hina's Economy Balks Reds 


ommunists drop plans for modern industrialization, saying 
ountry can’t afford it. They‘Il build 18 small iron and steel 


lants in 17 provinces by 1962 


OMMUNIST China has aban- 
oned its plans for modern in- 
ustrialization, reveals the Peo- 
le’s Daily, published in Peiping. 
As a substitute, the newspaper 
<plains, 
hina’s traditionally plentiful sup- 
ly of cheap labor in a drive to add 
6 million tons to steel produc- 
on and 2.4 million tons to cast 
on production by 1962. 

Steel production this year is es- 
mated at slightly more than 5 
illion tons. 

Unsound—Red leaders say large, 
ighly mechanized facilities re- 
uire more resources than the 
economy can stand. They also 
squire a minimum of manpower, 
nd China has a surplus. 

The decision has been made to 
wild 18 small iron and steel pro- 
ucing plants in 17 provinces. 
apacities will range from 50,000 
» 300,000 tons. 

No time was specified, but the 


the Reds will exploit . 


article states that some may be 
in production by 1960. 


Reversal — Small, regionalized 
plants and handicraft shops are 
being emphasized throughout 


China’s industry. Observers see 
this as a return to China’s his- 
torical methods and abandonment 
of the Communists’ ambitious 
plans to create a modern indus- 
trialized economy. 


Indonesia Seeks Industry 


The Indonesian government pre- 
dicts it will start to develop an 
iron and steel industry in 1958. 
Behind the claim is a $100-million 
credit offer from the USSR which 
is now being studied by Indonesia’s 
parliament. 

West Germany and Japan are 
also singled out as_ possible 
sources of money. An economic 
and technical co-operation agree- 
ment was worked out recently 


liss Makes First Large Rolling Mill for Benelux 


is 3 stand, 4 high cold rolling mill recently went into production at Liege, 
lgium. It was built by the E. W. Bliss Co., Canton, Ohio, for Societe Anonyme 
etallurgique d’Esperance Longdoz. It will produce 400,000 tons per year 
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after West German experts toured 
Indonesia. A substantial repara- 
tions settlement is eventually ex- 
pected from Japan. 

Borneo, South Sumatra, and 
West Java have iron ore, but much 
of it has a high nickel and chro- 
mium content. Both are expen- 
sive to remove. 


Poland Gets Paper Mill 


Black-Clawson Co., New York, 
will manufacture three paper ma- 
chines and auxiliary equipment for 
a modern paper mill to be in- 
stalled in Poland. The machinery 
will be produced in the firm’s plant 
at Newport, England, at a cost in 
excess of $6 million which will 
be paid in sterling. 

The mill will produce about 250 
tons of kraft, bag, and machine 
glazed wrapping paper a day. 

One machine is expected to be 
in operation by the fall of 1959, 
and the second by March, 1960. 


UC Builds Mexican Plant 


Electrodos Nacionales S.A., an 
affiliate of Union Carbide Corp., is 
building a graphite electrode plant 
near Monterrey, Mex. Production 
is scheduled to begin sometime 
next year. 

Graphite products manufactured 
will be used in Mexico’s. nuclear 
power development, electric fur- 
nace steel, ferroalloy, and electro- 
chemical industries. 

The plant, situated on 200 acres, 
will produce its own electricity and 
will use local natural gas for fuel. 
Water will be supplied by com- 
pany owned wells on the site and 
the city of Monterrey. 

Morse G. Dial, president of 
Union Carbide, announced that of- 
ficials of the Mexican state of 
Nuevo Leon notified the company 
last week that arrangements for 
water, gas, and power were com- 
pleted. He also said that procure- 
ment of equipment and prepara- 
tion of the site were underway. 

The Electrodos Nacionales plant 
will be ‘‘the most modern and effi- 
cient yet designed for the manu- 
facture of graphite electrodes,” ac- 
eording to Mr. Dial. Under a tech- 
nical assistance agreement, the 
Mexican firm will have access to 
Union Carbide’s research. 
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NUMBER OF 
ISOTYPE USERS 


TOTAL // 


NON-INOUSTRIAL —#———s, 
USERS ! 


INOUSTRIAL 
USERS 


Isotopes: Big Money Saver 


Radiation, the “laboratory miracle,” is fast becoming an 
important industrial work horse. Savings in ‘57: About $400 
million. In 1962: About $5 billion 


BY 1962, radioisotopes will save 
U. S. industry $5 billion annually, 
contends Dr. W. F. Libby, commis- 
sioner, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The yearly rate is $400 mil- 
lion now. Dr. Libby thinks the 
astronomical gain is possible be- 
cause the rate of application is de- 
termined by speed of learning new 
uses, not by technical barriers. 

He bases his predictions on 
these factors: 1. Known applica- 
tions have by no means saturated 
their potential market. 2. Many 
new uses, such as process control, 
are just emerging from the ex- 
perimental stage. 

History—In 1953, the AEC es- 
timated that radioisotopes were 
saving industry $100 million an- 
nually. A review in November, 
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1956, indicated savings of over 
$300 million. Estimated savings 
in July, 1957: $406 million an- 
nually. 

Direct Savings—Dr. Libby’s es- 
timate includes direct plus indirect 
savings, minus the cost of the de- 
vice containing the isotope. Ex- 
ample of direct savings: Substitu- 
tion of a pellet of cobalt-60 for an 
x-ray machine to detect flaws in 
castings or welds. 

Indirect Savings—This category 
includes better process. control, 
fewer rejections, use of less cost- 
ly raw or intermediate materials 
and less waste. Example: A tire- 
maker uses radiostrontium-90 
gages in place of laboratory anal- 
ysis to control the exact thickness 
of rubber coating on tire cords. 


$5 BILLION 


ANNUAL 
SAVINGS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
(ESTIMATED ) 


Results: 1. Reduction in thichl 
ness variations. 2. Elimination c 
waste. One gage saves $75,00 


annually. 
“A thickness gage general 


pays for itself within a year 
“Mainte|) 


less,” says Dr. Libby. 


quite low; and isotopes are safi! 
and cheap.” lt 
Potential Saving—Dr. Libby be 
lieves isotopes will repay the cost} 
of the nation’s expensive atomil| 
power programs. } 
By Aug. 1, 1957, the AEC hadj 
licensed 4182 organizations to us#) 
radioisotopes. Forty-one per cen}! 
(1667) of these were industria! 
firms. 
Companies stay sold on isotope 
once they start working with them}! 
Less than 2 per cent drop out oj 
the program. And most of the 
have consulting laboratories dda 
their work, explains Dr. Libby. 
Another Benefit — Growing de} 
mand is responsible for the birt 
of a new industry. Private proc, 
essing plants obtain large quan} 
tities of the material and resell it 
in small lots. 
Of the 500 largest manufactur+ 
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ig firms in the nation, 250 now 
se radioisotopes. Dr. Libby ex- 
ects the other half to follow suit 
oon. “But, more important,” he 
ays, “savings per user will like- 
7 increase faster than the num- 
er of users.” Firms will multiply 
heir uses. One company already 
perates more than 100 thickness 
ages. 

Thickness gages saved industry 
n estimated $40 million in 1953. 
hey’ll save about $125 million in 
957. The petroleum industry has 
ompiled the greatest gain (from 
bout $5 million in 1953 to an es- 
imated $178 million in 1957). 

Price — Two months ago, the 
.EC cut prices on radioactive co- 
alt almost in half. But they far 
xceed the “rock bottom’ quota- 
ions which Dr. Libby thinks will 
e “practical and realistic’ in 
aany instances. 

For example, it is possible that 
$137, With a half-life of 33 years, 
ould drop to 30 cents per curie 
rom its present price of $10. S;;, 
vith a half-life of 87 days, could 
rop to 0.5 cent per curie from the 
resent $2000, and C,,, with a 
alf-life of 5600 years, could drop 
o $110 per curie from its present 
22,000. 

Market Outlook—Dr. Libby be- 
ieves that a great potential lies in 
jJacing short-lived isotopes in the 
roduct being processed. Radia- 
ion will serve its control function, 
ut the finished product will be 
onradioactive. 

Other potential markets: Ra- 
ioactive drugs, medicinals, organ- 
2 chemicals, and myriad industrial 
ses. 

Supply Outlook—Some radioac- 
ive substances must be grown 
ather than synthesized in the lab- 
ratory. The AEC has operated 
n isotope farm at its Argonne 
lational Laboratory near Chicago 
or over six years. Another was 
stablished with the help of the 
merican Tobacco Co. at the Med- 
al College of Virginia, Richmond, 
a. 

Summary—Dr. Libby predicts: 
We have a golden future ahead 
f us in the industrial and medical 
ses of isotopes and radiation. 
lanufacturers and farmers will 
ecularly use them; doctors will 
arry little radioactive pills and 
eiger counters; and we will teach 
veryone about them in _ the 
schools.” 
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GE Brings Out New Lines 


New gear motors and speed reducers prompted by current 
emphasis on mechanization. Gear motor market is expected 
to grow faster than the motor market 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. is in- 
troducing new gear motor and 
speed reducer lines this week. 

“It’s the most important event in 
our gear motor history since the 
line was offered to the market in 
1930,” says H. W. Bennett, man- 
ager-marketing, Gear Motor & 
Transmission Components Dept., 
Paterson, N. J. 

Three products being brought 
out are: 1. Integral-type gear mo- 
tors. 2. All-motor gear motors. 3. 
Helical reducers. Ail are rated at 
1 to 10 hp. A shaft-mounted re- 
ducer was introduced last June, 
and the remaining larger sizes will 
be ready soon. 

Rapid Progress—Since 1930, the 
market for gear motors has grown 
to an estimated $70 million to $75 
million. 

Mr. Bennett points out: Al- 
though many manufacturers orig- 
inally entered the gear motor mar- 
ket to protect their then existing 
motor or gear business, most gear 
motor manufacturers today want 
this business because of its impor- 
tance alone. 

“Another development that ac- 
celerated the growth of the gear 
motor was the change from a spe- 
cialty type product, built to order 
and requiring considerable applica- 
tion engineering, to a ‘shelf goods’ 
item for all but the most critical 
process line drives.” 

Grass Roots—In 1953 GE formed 
a study group to contact users and 
get their thinking on gear motors 
and learn what they wanted. 

L. J. Burger, general manager of 
the Gear Motor & Transmission 
Components Dept., reports: 

“The results of this study in- 
dicated that the gear motor market 
was destined to grow at a more 
rapid rate than the motor market. 
This was caused by the mechaniza- 
tion trend and the strong urge to 
automation. The study indicated 
that the gear motor was not a 
part of the motor family as far 
as fitting the structure of policy 


and distribution, but rather, a part 
of the motorized transmission 
family.” 

Features—GE says its new lines 
will attract distributors, resellers, 
and users because: 

1. Inventories of maintenance 
parts can be reduced. 

2. Downtime for repairs can be 
cut 50 per cent. 

3. Motors and internal gear sets 
can be changed quicker to get dif- 
ferent output speeds. 


To Spend $20 Million 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh, has initiated a $20- 
million program for mill improve- 
ments at its Midland (Pa.) Works. 
It will offer 101,153 shares of 
cumulative convertible preferred 
stock to finance the program. 

It includes installation of a new 
electrically driven blooming and 
slabbing mill, modifications to the 
hot strip mill, improvements in 
slab heating, and addition of auxil- 
iary equipment. 

Joel Hunter, Crucible’s presi- 
dent, stated that the additional hot 
strip mill capacity was essential 
to Crucible’s plan for greater pro- 
duction of silicon and stainless 
sheets and strip. The projects will 
take about two years. 


Fruehauf Forms Aluminum 


Fruehauf Trailer Co. will oper- 
ate a new $3-million aluminum ex- 
trusion plant in Decatur, Ala. Con- 
struction will begin in early No- 
vember. 

The plant, financed by the city 
of Decatur, will be leased by Frue- 
hauf to produce cross members, 
floors, tank extrusions, roof rails, 
and door components for truck- 
trailers. Production will begin in 
July, 1958. 

Equipment will include 35,000- 
Ib furnaces, 2200-ton extrusion 
presses, aging ovens, and cranes. 
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Ruggedness, versatility and high 
eee / production are outstanding advantages 
of the Bullard Hydra-Feed Lathes. 

Sizable reductions in finished piece 
cost are obtained with single 
setup machining of a broad 
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GEORGE ROMNEY 
President, AMC 


LOUIS WOLFSON 
Large stockholder, AMC 


These men will determine a corporate fate as... 


AMC Faces Crucial Year 


TODAY is the last day in American 
Motor Corp.’s fiscal year, and Pres- 
ident George Romney has grounds 
for optimism. 

e AMC is in its best financial 
shape since the company was 
formed in 1954. 

® Mr. Romney’s paring campaign 
has cut costs to the bone. 

® Next year’s Rambler looks made 
to order for the economy car buy- 
ing trend. 

Of course, Walter Reuther is 
still a cloud on AMC’s horizon— 
it has 8000 UAW members. 

Just how big a factor labor has 
9ecome to AMC’s future is evident 
in the warning behind Mr. Rom- 
1ey’s recent speech to employees 
at Kenosha, Wis. He made it 
lear that fiscal 1958 is the make 
yy break year for American Mo- 
ors as an automobile manufac- 


turer. “We can’t lose money in 
1958 and stay in the automotive 
field,’ Mr. Romney said. 

AMC can lose if it’s hit by 
strikes or excessive wage demands 
when its contract with the auto 
workers expires next June 15. It’s 
probably one of the reasons Mr. 
Romney reversed his opposition to 
industry-wide bargaining. 

Other Factors—Here’s the run- 
down on what Mr. Romney has ac- 
complished in his campaign to sell 
American car buyers on the Ram- 
bler philosophy. 


Finances 


For fiscal 1957, the company’s 
net loss will be $5 million to $6 
million, versus $19.7 million in 
1956 and $6.9 million in 1955. 

Operating losses are about $8 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


WALTER REUTHER 
President, UAW 


million. They break down to a $3 
million deficit for the Kelvinator 
Div.; another $3 million for the 
Special Products Div.; and some 
$2 million for the automotive di- 
vision. 

Net sales this fiscal year will 
about equal the $408 million AMC 
collected in 1956. 

The company figures it has sold 
almost 120,000 cars this year, com- 
pared with 112,000 last year. 


Products 


Next week, American Motors will 
introduce 1958 cars. Motordom has 
deduced that the whole product 
line (excluding Metropolitan) will 
be called Rambler. 

For 1958, Nash and Hudson will 
be considered senior Ramblers and 
will be produced in hardtop and 
station wagon models. 

Addition—The Rambler V-8 and 
Six will continue as the backbone 
of AMC’s line. To these Mr. Rom- 
ney has announced he’ll add a jun- 
ior Rambler which presumably will 
go into production in November. 


AMC’s imported Metropoiitan is, 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, and its use in any form without permission is prohibited.) / 
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assured of another good year. Met- 
ropolitan sales for fiscal 1957 
came to about 11,000 units, com- 
pared with some 5000 cars for the 
same period of 1956. 


Prices 


Another angle of the Romney 
philosophy for 1958 will be to drop 
prices on senior Ramblers although 
those on the Rambler V-8 and Six 
will stay about where they are. 

The company plans a 9 to 10 per 
cent cut on factory prices to help 
the movement of its larger cars. 

Sources close to AMC’s top man- 
agement say they won’t be sur- 
prised if 25,000 to 30,000 senior 
cars are sold next year. Output 
for this fiscal year: About 12,000 
units. 

Says one AMC informant: “With- 
out air conditioning, a dealer can 
sell any one of these senior cars 
for less than $3000 and make a 
profit.” 

The Rambler V-8 tentatively will 
be priced $170 less than the senior 
cars. Rambler Sixes will sell for 
$360 below the senior car line (fac- 
tory price). 

Junior — Perhaps the biggest 
sales pitch will be aimed at AMC’s 
junior-sized Rambler. The car is 
built on a 100-in. wheelbase, as is 
GM’s German built Opel. But where 
the Opel is expected to list for 
around the same price as GM’s 
Vauxhall Victor ($1881, Detroit), 
the pint-sized Rambler with a 
straight stick will carry a list price 
of $1650 to $1700. 

The AMC car will offer an au- 
tomatic transmission for another 
$100 or so. None of the foreign 
imports has an automatic shift. 


Dealers 


During 1957, over 400 dealers 
have been convinced Mr. Romney 
means business. The company now 
has about 2300 dealers. More than 
125 of them also handle Big Three 
model lines. That isn’t making 
Ford, GM, or Chrysler any too 
happy. 

The situation is a good measure 
of the amount of independence 
dealers gained from auto com- 
panies in the last two years. Be- 
fore last year no dealer would 
have dared to take on a competi- 
tive line for fear of losing his 
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franchise. Following a preview of 
its cars in Los Angeles two weeks 
ago, AMC received 65, applications 
for dealerships. 


Programing 


Mr. Romney reportedly says his 
company can break even next year 
if it sells only 115,000 units. 

That’s fewer cars than were sold 
this year, but the firm’s debts have 
been reduced, so it won’t need as 
much income to pay its bills (see 
STEEL, Sept. 23, p. 94). 

Actually, AMC expects to sell 
more cars. It’s programing for 
150,000 units, or about 2.5 per cent 
of a 6 million car market. 

Even with this top estimate, each 
dealership would have to peddle 
about 65 cars during the fiscal 
year, or a little more than five cars 
per dealer per month. There prob- 
ably are plenty of AMC dealers 
who can’t sell even that quantity, 
but active peddlers now signing on 
should take up the slack. 


Fleet Sales 


Mr. Romney also has discovered 
fleet users like Ramblers. Inde- 
pendent surveys by two rental and 
leasing agencies indicate Ramblers 
cost between $149 and $454 less 


U.S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


1957 1956 

January .... 642,089 612,078 
February ... 571,098 555,596 
March ...... 578,826 575,260 
April . 549,239 547,619 
Naive eo eee 531,865 471,675 
ANWTUS nea bo 500,271 430,373 
ANIM ca cadnes CUBWERE) ZEKE dS 
August ..... 524,854 402,575 
8 Mo. Total 4,393,371 4,044,052 
September amare 190,726 
October 389,061 
November .. 581,803 
December 597,226 

AMOWEAL ae e 5,802,808 
Week Ended 1957 1956 
Aug. 24 .... 123,130 69,676 
Aug. 31 .... 118,563 58,166 
Septtm daca. 90,704 47,827 
Sept. 14 .... 85,816 63,798 
Sept. 21 .... 51,404} 35,652 
Sept. 28 .... 47,850* 43,369 


Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
*Estimated by STEEL. 


Source: 
7Preliminary. 


to buy, operate, and sell than othg|) 
low priced models. 

W. B. Ramsey, director of AMC}})) 
government and fleet sales, sayg}) 
“The 1956 sales of Ramblers th) 


in ’55, about 3200 in 1956. It looki) 
like some 6000 fleet cars havw 
been sold in fiscal 1957. Ii} 

If orders continue to come in ai 
the present rate, one AMC source} 
figures the firm can sell 10,008) 
Ramblers to fleet owners in 195&!! 


Manufacturing 


In addition to the single body) 
shell and single assembly line} 
AMC’s Kenosha plant has installed 
a dip tank for undercoating he 
whole body. 

Rambler center grilles are being) 
made from extruded aluminum. 

Such fabricating and assembly) 
methods are typical at AMC. The 
result in sizable material and rane 
savings on low production runs, 


; 
\] 
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Success? 


Here’s the way AMC’s future 
stacks up: 
e Mr. Romney probably has sold! 
the American public on the idea of | 
a compact car. 


e He has developed a product to| 
meet that philosophy. 


e The trend in small car sales in- 
dicates the market is ripe for his| 
product. | 
Good Odds—Mr. Romney sees no 
reason why he can’t sell enough 
cars to put his company in the 
black next year. He reportedly 
has predicted that the company will 
know by Dec. 31 whether it will 
sell enough cars to pull through. 
Louis E. Wolfson, AMC’s major- 
ity stockholder, won’t move unless 
Mr. Romney fails to produce. 
After Jan. 1, Mr. Reuther will 
be the man for AMC to watch. 
The Question—That’s the way 
AMC states its case. As an in- 
dependent, it is bucking a strong 
trend that favors the Big Three. 
In such a struggle, it is the senti- 
mental favorite, but, as Mr. Rom- 
ney admits, the battle will be won 
or lost at the marketplace. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


INDEX 


(1947-1949 =100) 


THE BUSINESS TREND 


LATEST 
WEEK 


PREVIOUS 
WEEK =: 


MONTH 
AGO ~~ 


YEAR 
AGO 


Based upon and weighted as follows: 


Steel Output, 35%; Electric Power Output, 32%; 
Freight Car co 22%; Auto Assemblies, 11% 
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*Week ended Sept. 21. 


More High Plateau’ Coming in 1958 


NEXT YEAR could well be a car- 
bon copy of 1957 as far as busi- 
ness prospects are concerned. 
Many of the factors at work in 
1957 will carry over into 1958, 
causing a continuation of the “high 
level of activity,” “rolling adjust- 
ments,” and the general business 
uncertainty inherent in such an 
economy. No over-all downtrend 
in 1958 is anticipated—neither is 
a decided upturn. 

Prices Key Element—Prices will 
continue to rise next year to the 
tune of about 3 per cent. This is 
a self-feeding spiral, according to 
R. S. Stevenson, president of Al- 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
“Tt starts with wage inflation 
-which turns into cost inflation and 
ends in price inflation. The re- 
sulting price inflation in turn 
raises the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ cost-of-living index and au- 
tomatically—through operation of 
contract escalator clauses—trig- 
gers another round of wage in- 
creases... .” In 1958, as in 1957, 
this inflation will account for some 
records in dollar volume where 
physical volume falls short. 

Industrial Production — Next 
year production will hold to about 
the same level that prevailed this 
year, although there will be a 
shake-up in the mix. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s monthly produc- 
tion index (seasonally adjusted) 
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will average about 145 for the 
year, with relative stability from 
beginning to end. Most industries 
can look forward to production un- 
interrupted by labor disagreements 
and material shortages. Many in- 
dustries will try to level out peaks 
and valleys in production to mini- 
mize SUB payments. 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Production (1000 net tons)?.. 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr). 
Bituminous Coal Output (1000 tons) . 
Petroleum Production (daily avg—1000 bbl) 
Construction Volume (HNR—millions) ... 
Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) 


TRADE 
Freight Car Loadings (1000 cars) 


Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) 


Currency in Circulation (millions) 
Dept. Store Sale 


FINANCE 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) 


Federal Gross Debt (billions) 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 


Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) . 


Loans and Investments (billions) 4 


U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions)*.... 


PRICES 
STEEL’s Finished Steel Price Index 


STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index®..... : 209.7 265.0 
All Commodities’ .. re 117.8 alalsyal 
Commodities Other Than Farm & ‘Foods’. 125.8 122.6 
*Dates on request. Preliminary. Weekly capacities, net tons: 1957, 2,559,490; 1956, 
2,461,893. %Federal Reserve Board. ‘Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 51935-1939= 
100. 61936-1939=100. ‘Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-1949—100. 


7401 822 

eis 237 203 
UR cess $31,200! $30,810 
01% +4% 


es (changes from year ago) 


sige ora $273.3 $274.5 
$17.01 $18.3 
9,5001 10,449 
agrees $86.6 $85.9 
$24.8 $26.5 


GNP—Increased costs will boost 
gross national product at least 3 
per cent, and there will be some 
increases in the service industries. 
In durable and nondurable goods, 
plusses and minuses will about 
balance, leaving a final GNP of 
just under $450 billion. 

Durable Goods—Shipments will 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 


2,1121 2,502 


11,9501 11,482 
10,1051 10,601 

6,8001 7,063 
$328.6 $380.7 
67,1531 52,718 


$23,881 $24,093 


239.15 225.71 
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acme | 


Special Attachments 
for 


CONVEYOR CHAINS 


Acme special attachments pro- 
vide great versatility for con- 
veyor chains. Possibilities for 
modification are practically 
endless. Standard parts used 
wherever possible to reduce 
costs. Whatever your attach- 
ment requirements, ACME en- 
gineers are ready to take your 
problem in hand and come up 
with a practical solution. 


Write for 


Acme’s latest 76 page catalog No. 
10-L for complete Roller Chain 
Application. 


Call ACME for Service 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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BUSINESS TREND 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT ORDERS 


1947-49 — 100 


275 


Cer Me A Mae I) We cA eS Oe rN OD 
1957 1956 1955 
AEM. “odadoo 117.9 195.6 81.0 
IN'GDsuaueveisuc we 188.4 169.0 90.4 
Mia eer ereverene 127.0 152.7 163.6 
ADE rotate 101.1 135.2 178.6 
Mavis ise 136.2 207.0 145.7 
OTE Barren 187.5 156.7 186.8 
TULY ie ciereie 98.6 110.3 213.4 
AUEs as clecis coos 188.3 134.0 
Sept, sce Dierets 114.7 156.7 
Oris oapAco eae 122.2 108.6 
INOVs) See rete opod 121.0 154.4 
IDE, onboco aiotets 115.6 183.9 
ANS Ger sictsrere 149.0 150.0 


Foundry Equipment Mfrs. Assn. 
Charts copyright, 1957, STEEL. 


hold at a high level, depending on 
a relatively good rate of incoming 
orders and a still large backlog. 
For several months, new orders 
have held below shipments, and 
the situation is not expected to 
change materially for a while. But 
by midyear shipments and orders 
should be about in balance. Un- 
filled orders for durable goods, 
resting at $56.3 billion on Aug. 1, 
will continue to decline, but should 
not go below the equivalent of 
three months’ production. 


Capital outlays are peaking out 
and will probably remain level 
until well into 1958. Then there 
will be a gradual decline as the 
current expansion programs be- 
come complete. Dollar value may 
go as low as $35 billion next year 
before it starts up in 1959-60. 


On the basis of the decline in 
net new orders this year, machine 
tool shipments will slide off 1957’s 
$900 million pace next year. But 
heavy tooling in the automotive in- 
dustry will help keep the industry 
at a profitable level. Shipments of 
railroad cars will fall short of the 
nearly 100,000-unit level expected 
this year, but shipments during 
the first half of next year will con- 
tinue at the present pace because 
of the large backlog. If rate in- 


METALWORKING WAGES 


PRODUCTION WORKERS—CENTS PER HOUR 


Prim. Fab. Mach- Elec, Tran 


1956 Mtls. Prod. 


Aug. 236 207 221 199 
Sept. 241 211 225 201 
Oct. 242 213 225 203 
Nov. 244 213 225 204 
Dec. 245 215 226 205 
1957 

Jan. 247 213 226 206 
Feb. 245 213 227 206 
Mar. 246 214 228 206 
Apr. 246 214 228 206 
May 246 215 228 205 
June 248 217 230 207 
July* 252 218 230 205 
Aug.* 253 220 229 206 


*Preliminary. 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


creases significantly improve the! 
profits of Class I railroads, new! 
car buying will remain at present 
levels. | 

Production of electric equipment 
will remain at record levels. Elec- 
trie utility officials used to say 
their aim was to double capacity 
every ten years. Now the think- 
ing is heading more toward a 
seven-year cycle. 

With the end of the drought and 
rising prices of his products, the 
farmer again is looking to mod- 
ernization of equipment to improve 
his position. Next year should be 
one of the best in recent times for 
agricultural equipment sales. 


Construction—Plant expansions 
will be well off the 1957 pace next 
year, on the basis of contract 
awards this year for future con- 
struction. But home building will 
pass the 1 million unit mark again 
to help soften the decline. Several 
strong segments of the industry 
will remain that way—schools, 
churches, office buildings—and by 
midyear, the federal highway pro- 
gram should get off dead center. 
But the total dollar volume for 
construction should do little bet- 
ter than match this year’s antici- 
pated $46.8 billion. 


Autos—While the most common- 


STEEL 


METALWORKING EMPLOYMENT 


PRODUCTION WORKERS IN THOUSANDS 


Mach- Elec. Trans. ° 
inery Mchy. Equip. 


Prim. Fab, 
1956 Mtls. Prod. 


Aug. 1,091 864 1,257 878 1,235 
Sept. 1,126 §85 1,262 891 1,205 
Oct. 1,132 911 1,264 914— 1,319 
NOVIto2ze) Otis 1,273 9's 1,402 
Dec. 1,133 909 1,289 907 # 1,439 
1957 

Jan. 1,130 906 1,299 892 1,440 
Feb. 1,124 903 1,294 877 1,482 
Mar. 1,112 898 1,291 869 1,474 
Apr. 1,101 889 1,277 853 1,446 
May 1,093 883 1,255 847 1,435 
June 1,093 887 1,239 855 1,415 
July* 1,074 870 1,206 850 1,369 
Aug.* 1,070 887 1,192 871 1,363 


*Preliminary. 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


1947-49 - 100 


All Other Than 
Commodities Farm & Foods 
1957 1956 1957 =—:1956 


UES Soo ahlG tt) albice) 125.2 120.4 
MeDe were) LE OF 1264 125.5 120.6 
WES Goo SIs) ab PA 125.4 121.0 
APTS) Sen 117.2" 1213.6 125.4 121.6 
May ... 117.1 114.4 125.2 121.7 
June ... 117.4 114.2 125.2 121.5 
July 3: 118.2 114.0 125.7 121.4 
AME rele, Looe. e Aden 125.9 122.5 
Sept," ... ste 110.5 Cane Bbehil 
OCte cs eerie) ELD O Bago aeRTG 
IN OM a feces apog —alaleyte) 124.2 
IDYXG, aoe S000 sehr 124.6 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


ly heard production figure for 1958 
is 6.5 million cars, it could be con- 
servative. Here is the one large 
industry in which a strike is a 
definite threat next summer. By 
now, most of the 8 million cars 
sold in record setting 1955 are paid 
for. With a possible shortage of 
cars in June or July and the con- 
stant threat of higher prices, this 
may be the year that car buying 
surprises all the experts. 


Steel — If autos come through, 
output of steel in 1958 could 
well set a record somewhere 
near 125 million tons. If they 
don’t, the industry will likely turn 
out in excess of 117 million tons, 
this year’s goal. That would re- 
quire an average operating rate of 
only 83 per cent of the expected 
capacity (see STEEL, Sept. 16, 
p. 79). 

Population—Population will con- 
tinue to increase at the current 
rate—it will be in excess of 173 
million by mid-1958. But family 
formations (important from a dur- 
able goods consumption viewpoint) 
will be relatively low until 1959 or 
1960. Partially offsetting this will 
be the increase in personal income, 
which is rising at an annual rate 
of about 6 per cent this year. 

In short, 1958 looks like another 
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high plateau year prior to the next 
boom expected around 1960. _ 


Trends Fore and Aft 


e New orders and shipments of 
resistance welding equipment in 
August fell below July levels, and 
backlogs declined over $1 million, 
reports the Resistance Welder 
Manufacturers Association. One 
manufacturer reports he has about 
three-fifths as much business on 
the books now as he had in the 
comparable 1956 period. 


e New orders for foundry equip- 
ment in July plummeted to their 
lowest depth since January, 1955, 
says the Foundry Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Association. (See 
chart, Page 64.) 

e Average hourly wages of pro- 
duction workers in the metalwork- 
ing industry continue to set rec- 
ords despite the general decline in 
the number employed (see charts, 
pp. 64-65) and a slight contrac- 
tion in the workweek. 

e Member companies of the 
Plumbing Brass Institute predict 
sales in this half of 1957 will fail 
to equal those in the correspond- 
ing 1956 period. However, there 
was less caution regarding the 
fourth quarter than third. 


THE CRAYONS 
THAT TELL 


TEMPERATURES 


IT’S THIS SIMPLE 


@ Select appropriate 


TEMPILSTIK® for the 
working temperature 
you want. 


@ Mark your workpiece 
with it. 

@ The TEMPILSTIK® mark 
melts as soon as its 
temperature rating has 

been reached. 


\ 
i 
i 


/ ‘ Accuracy ‘ 
within 1% of © 
~ rated melting 


point. 


— =— ae ese a= ae a 


Also available as 
TEMPILAQ®? (liq- 
vid form) and 
TEMPIL® PELLETS 


63 different tem- 
A perature 


ratings 


4, available 


For information and samples, 
send coupon 


cr Ee pe aGaweemememwe=r a= a =a | 
=70 

| Tempil CORPORATION 1 

| 134 West 22nd St.,New York 11,N.Y. | 

{ Send information on: \ 
[-] TEMPILSTIK® [] TEMPILAQ®? ' 

| (1 TEMPIL® PELLETS 

1 © Send booklet “How Temperatures | 

| are Measured" j 
(J Send sample pellets for oF 

| temperature : 

l Ot | 

AerAddreste ee eee | 

| City Se << h 
State 


Visit our Booth #1041 at the Chicago 
Metal Show, November 4-8, 1957 


CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd., Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds $.A., 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine), GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy GmbH, Heidelberg. 
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On the assembly line...and in the field 
plug-in SPEED CLIPS°simplify rectifier installation 


At General Electric, two variations on a single 
Sprep Nut® principle are being used to make 
things easier for production-line assemblers and 
for electronics servicemen. 


The basic idea of the Tinnerman front-mounting 
SPEED CLIP is incorporated into the sockets of 
GE germanium rectifiers made by GE’s Semi- 
conductor Products Department, Syracuse, for 
industrial electronics applications. 


On the TV production line, the Tinnerman 
SprEeD Cuie permits rapid, tight, and simple 
installation of rectifiers. In the field, merely by 
unplugging the original equipment rectifier and 
plugging in its germanium replacement, the 
serviceman can quickly get a unit back in service. 


Working together, General Electric and 
Tinnerman engineers developed the two types 
of SprEp Nur parts that are fabricated right into 
the rectifier shells. 

Unusual applications of the SPEED Nut prin- 
ciples to scores of different products are developed 
every day at Tinnerman. That’s why over 9,000 
different forms of SPEED Nut Brand Fasteners 


have been designed for all leading manufacturers. 

Your fastener problem can probably be solved 
quickly by a call to your Tinnerman sales repre- 
sentative. If his name isn’t in your telephone 
directory, write to: 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept.12 «+ P.O. Box 6688 « Cleveland 1, Ohio 


TINNERMAN 


ee, ’ 
Speed Muis® 


FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS ® 
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_ JOHN H. CHARPENTIER 
Fenn Mfg. div. sales manager 


John H. Charpentier was made 
sales manager, machinery division, 
Fenn Mfg. Co., Newington, Conn. 


Robert R. Rhodehamel was elected 
vice president, National Acme. Co., 
Cleveland. He is general sales 


manager. 


Wilbur L. Kennicott, head of en- 
gineering at Kennametal _Inc., 
Latrobe, Pa., was elected a vice 
president. 


Roland L. Guerin Jr. was appoint- 
ed director of special projects for 
Hufford Corp., El Segundo, Calif. 
He will direct development and 
sales of Spin Forge machines. 


Herbert G. Lindberg was made 
general manufacturing manager of 
Ford Motor Co.’s aircraft engine 
division, Chicago. He is succeed- 
ed as general production manager 
by John McLachlan. Mr. Lindberg 
succeeds J. A. McCabe, now gen- 
eral manufacturing manager of 


Ford’s chassis parts division, 
Sterling, Mich. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc., An- 


sonia, Conn., appointed Robert J. 
Horning manager of roll grinder 
gales to succeed Harlan J. Hauser, 
made assistant sales manager of 
Consolidated Machine Tool Div., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Robert W. Carvell joined the sales 
staff of Henry Valve Co., Melrose 
Park, Ill., to head its newly ex- 
panded program on high pressure 
forged steel fittings and valves for 
industrial application. He was 
sales manager, Bohn-Betz Div. 
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ROBERT R. RHODEHAMEL 
National Acme v. p.-gen. sales 


W. C. Higdon was made works man- 
ager at the Houston plant of Shef- 
field Div., Armco Steel Corp. He 
succeeds the late F. Ray McFar- 
land. K. P. Campbell was named 
general superintendent of opera- 
tions and is succeeded as works 
metallurgist by G. W. Brooks, for- 
mer process metallurgist. C. L. 
Lloyd Jr. was made general super- 
intendent-services. At  Armco’s 
Baltimore Works, Lee F. Weitzen- 
korn was made assistant to the 
works manager. Formerly Arm- 
co’s works metallurgist, he is suc- 
ceeded by John S. White, who will 
be in charge of the metallurgical 
department. 


William C. Denison was elected a 
vice president, American Brake 
Shoe Co., New York, and was ap- 
pointed to the operations policy 
committee. He is president of 
Brake Shoe’s Denison Engineering 
Div. 


H. M. Baker was made general 
manager of Toledo Rotary Tool 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


John J. Wiest was named to the 
new post of technical director, 
locknut department, Standard 
Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 
He was sales manager, Flexloc 
locknut products, recently con- 
solidated with special aircraft nut- 
type fasteners to form the lock- 
nut department. 


Frank J. Newman was made 
marketing manager, Process In- 
struments Div., Beckman Instru- 
ments Inc., Fullerton, Calif. He 
was sales manager. 


W. C. HIGDON 
Sheffield works manager 


MEN OF INDUSTRY 


FRANK L. MAGEE 
Alcoa president 


Frank L. Magee was named presi- 
dent and I. W. Wilson chairman of 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh. Harold C. Erskine was elect- 
ed a vice president. Mr. Wilson, 
president since 1951, succeeds Ar- 
thur V. Davis who retired in Au- 
gust. Mr. Magee was executive vice 
president. 


A. H. Schmal was appointed gen- 
eral sales manager, Long Mfg. 
Div., Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit. 
He was sales manager of special 
products. Roy Norton was made 
director of engineering. 


Lawson Wile was made foundry 
superintendent, Wysong & Miles 
Foundry Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 
He was with Lynchburg Foundry 
Co.’s research and development de- 
partment. 


D. F. Adams was made general 


sales manager, Colson  Corp., 
Elyria, Ohio. He was sales man- 
ager. 


American Ship Building Co., Cleve- 
land, elected E. B. Williams vice 
president-sales, a new post. He 
was vice president-engineering and 
is succeeded by S. A. Midnight. 
Oscar Hayes was made manager 
of the Lorain, Ohio, shipyard to 
replace Gordon Stafford, now in 
the Cleveland office as assistant 
to the vice president-operations. 


Dr. M. A. Miller was named chief 
of the new foil and packaging di- 
vision of Alcoa Research Labo- 
ratories, New Kensington, Pa., 
Aluminum Co. of America. He 
was assistant chief of the labo- 
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L. J. FAGEOL 


ratories’ 
vision. 


process metallurgy di- 


William H. Coleman was elected 
president, Twin Coach Co., Kent, 
Ohio. L. J. Fageol, former presi- 
dent, succeeds his father, F. R. 
Fageol, who retired as chairman. 


Herman A. Ey Jr. was made man- 
ager of cleaner sales, Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Co., with head- 
quarters at the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., plant. 


William G. Gaylord was made San 
Francisco district manager, Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Co. He 
succeeds Frank B. Dickey, assigned 
to executive offices in New York. 


John D. Saussaman, superintend- 
ent of Kaiser Steel Corp.’s three 
blast furnaces at its Fontana, 
Calif., plant, was made division 
superintendent of the plant’s iron 
and steel division. 


Charles W. Barrett will succeed 
E. Il. Evans as manager, southern 
district, Republic Steel Corp., at 
Gadsden, Ala., effective Nov. 1. 
Mr. Barrett, manager of the Buf- 
falo district, will be succeeded by 
Harry H. Northrup, assistant dis- 
trict manager. E. W. Carlson, 
superintendent of bar mills, Cleve- 
land steel plant, will succeed Mr. 
Northrup at Buffalo. 


Howard Ellerhorst Jr. joined An- 
gier Adhesives Div., Interchemical 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass., as vice 
president and director of sales. 


David. F. Shaw was elected a vice 
president, Henry J. Kaiser Co. He 
will join Kaiser Engineers Div., 
Oakland, Calif., on Oct. 1. 
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WILLIAM H. COLEMAN 
Twin Coach executive positions 


In the industrial division, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp., Oak- 
land, Calif., Arthur H. Branstad 
was named manager-sheets and 
plates; William J. Edmunds Jr., 
manager-extrusions and forgings. 


John C. Abbey was appointed chief 
engineer, Jackson engineering de- 
partment, Aeroquip Corp., Jack- 
son, Mich. He was product en- 
gineer in charge of research and 
development of self-sealing coup- 
lings. 


Walter J. Cooper was made general 
sales manager, Ford Div., Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. He 
succeeds Charles R. Beacham, 
now vice president of Ford and 
assistant general manager, Ford 
Div. 


Harold Gassner was made sales 
manager, Johnstone Foundries 
Inc., Grove City, Pa. He was vice 
president of Rosedale Foundry & 
Machine Co. George Johnstone 


ARTHUR H. BRANSTAD 


WILLIAM J. EDMUNDS JR. 
Kaiser Aluminum industrial div. posts 


Ill was elected vice president. 
Charles L. Masson was made 
foundry superintendent. 


At the Ambridge, Pa., plant, 
Spana - Chalfant Div., National 
Supply Co., Joseph A. Frederick 
Jr. was named superintendent, bar 
mill; John S. Brown, superintend- 
ent, collar and rod department. At 
the Spang-Howarduct Div., Mel- 
rose Park, Ill., Edward A. Scanlon 
was named sales manager; James 
W. Hudson, chief field engineer. 


Beckman & Whitley Inc., San 
Carlos, Calif., divided its opera- 
tions into a missile products di- 
vision and an instrument division. 
E. William Place was made man- 
ager, missile products; John C. 
Beckman, manager, instrument di- 
vision. 


Named general managers for Cle- 
vite Corp.’s electronics activities, 
Cleveland, are: Curtis B. Hoff- 
man, Brush Instruments Div.; 
James D. Lightbody, electronics 


HAROLD GASSNER 


GEORGE JOHNSTONE Ill 


CHARLES L. MASSON 


appointments announced by Johnstone Foundries 


STEEL 


THE SPLIT-DIE FORGING SOLUTION 
FOR TURBOPROP TORSION 


This big Turboprop propeller hub 
for Curtiss-Wright was turning up a 
storm in design circles. Specifica- 
tions called for 2680 Ibs. of A.I.S.1I. 
4355 modified aircraft quality steel 
to be forged and heat treated to 
high strength levels, all of which 
is not unusual except for one thing. 
The tremendous power transmitted 
through the neck section of the 
hub subjected this area to unusual 
stresses. Grain structure was a 
prime consideration. This presented 
a problem because conventional 
forging methods could not produce 
the desired grain flow pattern. 


The Cameron split-die forging 
process solved the problem for 
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Curtiss-Wright. In 
a single pass 
through Camer- 
on’s largest side- 
ram press,a 
glowing billet 
was pierced from 
six different 
directions and 
changed into the 
near final shape shown above. Grain 
structures were exactly right. As 
an added benefit, far less machin- 
ing time was required to complete 


the hub. 


This hub is a striking example of 
Cameron's ability to economically 
solve design problems through the 
use of a new forging concept. 


Shapes and sizes formerly consid- 
ered impossible to forge in closed 
dies have become routine procedure 
with this revolutionary technique. If 
you have a component problem that 
forces you to accept castings where 
forging quality is desired, or if con- 
ventional forging processes fail to 
give you the metallurgical quality 
or economy that you require, write, 
call or come by... 


IRON WORKS, Inc. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
P, O. Box 1212, Houston, Texas 
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li 
J. D. DICKERSON 
Crucible mgr.-steel production 


WILLIAM E. GRACE 
Fruehauf Trailer exec. v. p. 


ANDREW W. ROSE 
Byron Jackson executive post 


components division; Thomas J. 
Lynch, ordnance division. 


Andrew W. Rose was elected vice 
president and assistant to the 
president at Byron Jackson Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp., Los Angeles. 
He is also a vice president of Borg- 
Warner. Mr. Rose was vice presi- 
dent-general manager, Petro-Me- 
chanics Research Div., Borg- 
Warner laboratory at North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


William E. Grace was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president, Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., Detroit. He was gen- 
eral manager of Hobbs Trailers in 
Ft. Worth, Tex., and vice president 
of Fruehauf since acquisition of 
Hobbs in 1955. 


William A. Anderson was elected 
vice president and general man- 
ager of Associated Spring Corp.’s 
Puerto Rico Inc., new subsidiary 
in Puerto Rico. 


Gerald T. Hughart was named 
general manager of Klemp Metal 
Grating Corp., Los Angeles. 
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CLYDE G. DAVIES 
Armco Div. v. p.-operations 


DALE V. CROPSEY 
Elgin Watch v. p. 


JOHN W. BUSKIE 
TP&C vice president 


John W. Buskie was elected a 
vice president of Tennessee Prod- 
ucts & Chemical Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn., a division of the chemical, 
paint, and metallurgical depart- 
ment of Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corp., parent company. 


Harry S. Schweinsberg was made 
assistant general sales manager, 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


Schroeder Mfg. Inc., Long Beach, 
Calif., appointed William H. Clark 
vice president-manufacturing. 


Robert Peterson was appointed 
to the stainless steel sales staff 
of N. E. Slavin & Co., Somerville, 
Mass. He was with the stainless 
steel department of Brown-Wales 
Co. 


John J. Flaherty was made assist- 
ant to the general manager of 
Atomics International Div., North 
American Aviation Inc., at Canoga 
Park, Calif. He was manager of 
the Chicago operations office of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


iin 


J. D. Dickerson fills the new volt 
of manager-steel production, Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America, Pitts-|| 
burgh. 


Clyde G. Davies, assistant vic 
president, was made vice presi- 
dent-operations, Armco Div., Arm- 
co Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio.| 
He succeeds Robert S. Gruver, now) 
administrative vice president, per-| 
sonal and public relations, replac-) 
ing Charles H. Murray, retired. | 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, 
Tll., elected Dale V. Cropsey vice} 
president in charge of industrial} 
divisions. | 


H. C. Wallace, assistant regional) 
sales manager-southern region, | 
Air Reduction Sales Co., was made } 
regional sales manager to succeed 
M. G. Wicker, resigned. He is at) 
Houston. 


O. H. Mackley was made vice pres- | 
ident - general manager, WHycon 
Electronics Inc., Pasadena, Calif., | 
subsidiary of Hycon Mfg. Co. 


Ogden W. Boden was named vice 
president-engineering, Stanley Avi- 
ation Co., Denver. 4 | 


5 


Charles J. Masacek was elected 
vice president, Seneca Steel Serv- 
ice Inc., Buffalo, subsidiary of Pro- 
duction Steel Coil Co. He was 
general manager. 


- 
i 


Robert H. Vredenburg was made 
manager-eastern operations, mar- 
keting division, American Electron- 
ics Inc., Los Angeles. 
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Carl Kipp, 56, owner of Kipp Mfg. 
Co., Evanston, IIll., died Sept. 13. 


Isaac Black, 79, retired vice presi- 
dent-general manager, Russell & 
Erwin Div., American Hardware 
Corp., New Britain, Conn., died 
Sept. 9. 


Phil Ake Sr., operator of Diamond 
Casting Co., Johnsonburg, Pa., died 
Sept. 10. 


Franklin R. Hoadley, 67, retired 
president, Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Ansonia, Conn., died Sept. 12. 
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Solar Steel Grows 


Facilities will be enlarged at 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and 
other points under five-year plan 


SOLAR STEEL Corp., Cleveland, 
will spend $3.5 million on a seven- 
point program of consolidation and 
expansion over the next five years. 
Daniel A. Friedman, president of 
the steel warehousing and process- 
ing firm, says the moves will 
strengthen the company’s merchan- 
dising position in the six major 
marketing areas in which it op- 
erates plants. 

Solar’s program includes: New 
and larger facilities (costing at 
least $500,000) at Cleveland to en- 
able it to diversify its lines there; 
consolidation of two plants at De- 
troit in a new facility at a cost 
of $1.3 million; and further expan- 
sion of the Chicago plant at a.cost 
of $500,000. A proprietary product 
will be added, which the company 
will manufacture and sell to east- 
ern seaboard customers from its 
Union, N. J., plant. The Worcester, 
Mass., Nashville, Tenn., and Han- 
over, N. H., plants also will be 
expanded. 

The company is simplifying and 
improving its corporate structure, 
eliminating fringe activities, and 
selling its warehousing operations 
at Cincinnati and Los Angeles. 

In addition to Mr. Friedman, the 
company’s new management team 
includes: Stanford J. Friedman, 
executive vice president; R. N. 
Harwood, administrative vice presi- 
dent; J. B. Ribakoff, administra- 
tive vice president; I. R. Zwick, 
treasurer; P. Haber, secretary; 
H. Trumbull, Worcester Div. man- 
ager; S. W. Solomon, vice presi- 
dent, Hanover Div.; N. M. Becker, 
director, International Div.; H. 
McQuown, Cleveland Div. manager ; 
A. L. Rudel, Detroit Div. manager; 
A. Miller, Nashville Div. manager; 
A. Lang, Chicago Div. manager; 
L. Hagerty, River Rouge Div. man- 
ager. 


Offers Bar Straighteners 


Sir James Farmer Norton & Co. 
Ltd., Manchester, England, licensed 
Sutton Engineering Co., Pitts- 
burgh, to manufacture a complete 
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line of Farmer Norton, 2-roll bar 
straightening and polishing ma- 
chines. Precision. straighteners 
wil] be built in all sizes; machines 
that simultaneously straighten and 
polish will handle material 1% to 
9 in. diameter. They’ll work a 
wide range of bars, from low-ten- 
sile nonferrous metals up to heat 
treated ferrous alloys, including 
stainless, titanium, and uranium. 


Sharon Forms New Unit 


Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa., 
organized a Product Development 
& Sales Research Dept., to be 
under the direction of Robert A. 
Atkins, metallurgist and chemical 
engineer. The department will 
work closely with industry, es- 
pecially automotive manufactur- 
ers, in anticipating needs for new 
superalloy steels and reactive met- 
als, such as titanium and zirconi- 
um. 


Continental Changes Name 


Continental Tooling Service Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio, changed its name to 
Continental Technical Service Inc. 
The firm handles in-plant engineer- 
ing assignments relating to product 
development, design, production, 
testing, plant layout, and market- 
ing. It also designs special tools 
and equipment for industrial and 
military applications. ConRay 
Corp., Dayton, is the electronic 
and manufacturing division. 


Rochester Plant Sold 


American Brake Shoe Co., New 
York, sold its Railroad Products 
Div. plant in Rochester, N. Y., to 
Ree renchenc COnmsthatacity. 
American Brake Shoe’s wheel op- 
erations will be conducted in 
plants nearer the steel] centers. 


Sells Crankshaft Business 


Howard Industries Inc., Buffalo, 
sold the business of its Crankshaft 
Div. to Carrier Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y., and its plant at 1721 Elm- 
wood Ave., Buffalo, to the Post- 
ing Equipment Corp., that city. 
Howard Industries has retained 
its general manufacturing business 
which it will operate in about half 
the 30,000 sq-ft Elmwood Avenue 
plant. 


Firm Ownership Changes 


Nuclear Metals Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., announces its transition 
from a government-owned atomic 
energy research facility to com- 
plete private ownership and opera- 
tion. Personnel and facilities are 
available to industry on a consult- 
ing basis. Laboratory equipment 
will be moved to buildings under 
construction in Concord, Mass. 
The firm was formed in 1954 by 
Arthur D. Little Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., and Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Hein-Werner Buys Line 


Hein-Werner Corp., producer of 
hydraulic automobile jacks and 
auto body straightening equip- 
ment, purchased the hydraulic 
pump, motor, valve, and control 
business of Century Engineering 
Co. Both companies are in Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 


Abrasive Firm To Build 


Bay State Abrasive Products Co., 
Westboro, Mass., plans to build a 
plant and warehouse facilities in 
the Opal Cliffs-Capitola sector of 
Santa Cruz County, Calif? its 
the latest step in the company’s 
$2-million expansion program an- 
nounced a year ago. 


Deere & Co. Expanding 


Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., will 
erect four additions to its Dubuque 
(Iowa) Tractor Works. They will 
add 141,000 sq ft of space and 
about 30 per cent to the plant’s 
manufacturing capacity. 


Starts Nickel Project 


Frederick Snare Overseas Corp., 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Fred- 
erick Snare Corp., New York, has 
signed a contract to perform all 
fieldwork in Cuba for Freeport 
Sulphur Co.’s $119-million nickel- 
cobalt project. The Cuban por- 
tion represents an investment of 
about $75 million. The plant and 
facilities for mining and concen- 
trating the nickel-cobalt ores will 
be at Moa Bay on Cuba’s north- 
east coast. The concentrates will 
be refined in the U. S. Annual 
capacity will be 50 million lb of 
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nickel and 4.4 million lb of cobalt. 
Work at Moa Bay is scheduled for 
completion by July, 1959. 


Tube Turns To Expand 


Tube Turns Div. of National Cyl- 
inder Gas Co. will increase its man- 
ufacturing area about 40 per cent 
by converting buildings next to 
its main plant in Louisville. The 
$400,000 construction program will 
provide facilities for products now 
in the design and development 
stage and for expansion of the 
welding fitting and custom forg- 
ing departments. New machines 
will expand production facilities. 
Construction will be completed in 
about ten months, says John G. 
Seiler, Tube Turns’ president. 


Harvey Sets Plant Opening 


The new aluminum reduction 
plant of Harvey Aluminum, now 
under construction at The Dalles, 
Oreg., is scheduled to be in partial 
operation early in 1958. It will 
have a rated annual capacity of 
54,000 tons and will use more than 
100,000 tons of Japanese alumina 
a year. 


Offers Larger Extrusions 


Crescent Carbon Corp., Rosa- 
mond, Calif., is extruding large di- 
ameter synthetic graphite elec- 
trodes for steelmaking furnaces on 
a 2500-ton hydraulic extrusion 
press. The firm now can make 
electrodes 45 in. in diameter, 
weighing 5 tons. It also will pro- 
duce anodes for caustic and chlo- 
rine cells, molds, and_ special 
shapes for atomic energy applica- 
tions and large graphite slabs for 
new tooling uses in the aircraft 
industry. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Die Casting Institute 
Inc., New York, re-elected these of- 
ficers: President, C. J. Sheehan, 
Garwood Die Casting Div., Alumi- 
num Co. of America, Garwood, 
N. J.; vice president, C. L. An- 
thony, Hoover Co., North Canton, 
Ohio; secretary, David Laine, 
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ADCI; and treasurer, W. J. Parker, 
ADCI. The annual Doehler Award, 
highest honor of the diecasting in- 
dustry, was presented to James N. 
Smith of the Aluminum Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh. 


poly. NEW PLANTS 


Firth Sterling Inc., Pittsburgh, 
is constructing its fourth tungsten 
carbide sintering facility in the 
U. S. at Los Angeles. It is sched- 
uled to be in production by Dec. 1 
and will make carbide cutting tool 
tips and blanks, as well as carbide 
wear parts. 


Appleton Electric Co., Chicago, 
will erect a warehouse and will in- 
stall limited manufacturing facili- 
ties at Bandini Boulevard and 
Malt Avenue, near Maywood, Calif. 
The company makes fittings for 
the electrical industry. Its subsid- 
iary, Illinois Malleable Iron Co., 
Chicago, makes pipe fittings for 
the plumbing industry. 


National - Standard Co., Niles, 
Mich., opened a warehouse at 68 
New Britain Rd., Plainville, Conn. 
Items stocked are music and stain- 
less steel spring wire. The firm 
makes ferrous and corrosion-re- 
sistant wire, braid, wire cloth, and 
high-carbon flat steel. A. J. Sidoti 
is in charge of the warehouse. 


Walworth Co., New York, manu- 
facturer of valves and pipe fittings, 
is building a $5-million brass valve 
plant and a research engineering 
center at Braintree, Mass. Many 
of the company operations pres- 
ently performed in 18 buildings in 
Boston will be consolidated in the 
two new buildings, scheduled for 
completion late this year. 


Eureka Metals Supply Co. opened 
a warehouse at 551 Macy St., Los 
Angeles, to distribute U. S. Steel 
Corp.’s line of stainless steel prod- 
ucts, including sheets, plates, rods, 
bars, and wire. 


Stromberg-Carlson, a divison of 
General Dynamics Corp., is con- 


structing an engineering depart- 
ment building at its plant at 1895 
Hancock St., San Diego, Calif. It 
will increase space at that plant 
by 50 per cent. 


Directors of Copperweld Steel} 
Co., Pittsburgh, and Superior Steel! 
Corp., Carnegie, Pa., formally ap-) 
proved a plan under which Supe-} 
rior will merge into Copperweld.. 
Stockholders of both companies, 
will vote Nov. 8 on the proposal. | 
If approved, Carl I. Collins, now} 
president of Superior, will be vice} 
president of Copperweld in charge | 


of the Superior Steel Div. 


Kelsey-Hayes Co., Detroit, will | 
merge with Heintz Mfg. Co., Phil- | 
adelphia, effective Sept. 30, sub-— 
ject to approval by Heintz stock- 
holders. Plans call for installa- | 
tion of extensive new production 


facilities in the Philadelphia plant. 


McJunkin Corp., Charleston, 
W. Va., purchased Chandler-Boyd 
Co., Leetsdale, Pa., distributors of 
pipe, valves, fittings, stainless 
steel, and tools. 


Clary Corp., San Gabriel, Calif., 
consolidated its Aircraft and Au- 
tomatic Controls divisions into a 
single unit, Clary Dynamics. Paul 
J. Meeks, vice president, is gen- 
eral manager of the new division 
which will develop and manufac- 
ture aircraft and guided missile 
components. 


NEW ADDRESSES 


Somma Tool Co., manufacturer 
of circular form tools and blanks, 
moved to a plant on Scott Road, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Die Supply and Press divisions 
of E. W. Bliss Co., Canton, Ohio, 
opened a new warehouse and drill 
assembly facility at 1254 Stanley 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


A. Milne & Co. Inc., distributor 
of solid and tubular tool steels, 
moved its New York sales office 
and warehouse to 636 N. Michigan 
Ave., Kenilworth, N. J. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co.’s Refrac- 
tories Div. moved its New York 
district sales office to 135 Cedar 
St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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RESISTS MOLTEN ALUMINUM— Steel and 
cast iron parts withstand liquid aluminum when 
coated with chromium boride using a Borocote 
process developed by Metallizing Co. of America, 
Chicago. The coating can be used for the protec- 
tion of thermocouple tubes, heat exchangers, 
and other parts used in aluminum coating equip- 
ment. The chromium boride is flame sprayed on 
the parts. 


ZIRCONIUM TUBING—Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., announces a quarter million 
dollar contract for seamless Zircaloy-2 tubing for 
use in a large atomic electric power station. The 
company says it can make tubing from zirconi- 
um and the zircaloys 3 to 2% in. in diameter 
with wall thicknesses 0.020 to 0.250 in. 


ELECTRONIC STANDARDIZATION—Battelle’s 
reliability engineering research division has a 
$300,000 contract to help the Signal Corps de- 
velop specifications for the procurement and 
standardization of electronic component parts 
and materials. 


MEASURES ALLOYS—A new type A1000 
batch computer has been developed to make it 
easier to get the right proportions of elements 
in an alloy melt. Constituents to be added are set 
up in the computer, and the controls are adjust- 
ed until the desired percentage of each element 
is indicated. The computer then shows the 
amount of each alloy needed for the batch. 
Nems-Clarke Co., a division of Vitro Corp. of 
America, Silver Springs, Md., made the instru- 
ment. 


MORE IMPACT STRENGTH—A_ recent Air 
Force report released by Office of Technical 
Services says the impact resistance of cermets 
may be improved by use of a ductile metallic 
coating. The research was with K161B base 
cermets for use in gas turbines. Application 
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of 0.018 in. electroplated nickel, bonded by a 
suitable vacuum heat treatment, raised the cer- 
met’s impact strength from 2.65 to 21.48 inch- 
pounds at room temperature and from 3.36 to 
18.96 inch-pounds at 1800° F. 


MAGNET POSSIBILITY— Ceramic permanent 
magnets now can be used in place of electro- 
magnets for direct current motor fields, says 
Indiana Steel Products Co., Valparaiso, Ind. “Be- 
cause our Indox magnets will not become demag- 
netized when opposed by powerful armature 
fields, it is now practical to use them for direct 
current motors of all sizes,” points out James 
R. Ireland, director of engineering and research 
at Indiana Steel Products. Mr. Ireland says the 
motormaker gains production cost savings. 


PRESS SAFETY— A 200-ton hydraulic press 
purchased by a maker of electrical appliances is 
equipped with an 18-in. curtain of light across 
the front pressing area. When the light is in- 
terrupted by the operator, the press stops. Hy- 
draulic Press Mfg. Co., a division of the Koehr- 
ing Co., Mt. Gilead, Ohio, made the press. 


SHORT CUT— Metallurgical Consultants Inc., 
Maywood, Calif., has developed a process for 
brazing and heat treating precipitation harden- 
ing stainless steels in one operation. 


MISSILE INSPECTION— One of the first build- 
ings specifically designed for radiographic in- 
spection of guided missile airframes is being fin- 
ished at Reynolds Metals Co.’s parts division 
plant, Sheffield, Ala. It uses a 250 kv General 
Electric x-ray machine to check soundness of 
welded joints. Missiles are wheeled through 
heavily shielded motorized doors into the in- 
spection room which is adjacent to the final as- 
sembly area. Ray Proof Corp., Stamford, Conn., 
designed the system. 
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The electroplating bath used in the nickel sulfamate process 


Nickel Plating Is Stress-Free 


Elimination of the internal stress helps prevent premature 
fatigue failure. This method gives ductile coatings that have 
a flexible compressive and tensile strength 


A SULFAMATE bath gives nickel 
deposits that are stress-free and 
have high tensile strength. The 
process is used by Ryan Aeronau- 
tical Co., San Diego, Calif., to sal- 
vage components for afterburners, 
ramjet and rocket engines. It 
builds the parts back up to their 
correct size. 

Advantages — Most nickel de- 
posits are characterized by high 
values of internal tensile stress. 
Some as high as 60,000 psi have 
been recorded. Stress causes peel- 
ing, cracking, crazing, warping, 
blistering, distortion, shrinkage, 
and failure of the plated metal. 

The deposits resulting from this 
bath give stress-free deposits. 
They are smooth, ductile, have a 
slight sheen, and a fine grain struc- 
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ture. Chlorine inclusions are held 
to a minimum. 

Hardness can be controlled with- 
in the range of 200 to 550 Vickers 
hardness number. The ductility 
ranges from 30 per cent elongation 
in 2 in. to a low of 6 per cent. Ten- 
sile strength can be varied from 
60,000 to 130,000 psi. 

Corrosion resistance is another 
property of the metal. Stress cor- 
rosion is eliminated since the de- 
posits do not have any appreciable 
internal stresses. 

Bath—-Sulfamic acid is similar 
to sulfuric acid. It is a white, 
crystalline, inorganic solid that is 
nonhygroscopic and _ nonvolatile. 
The acid is moderately soluble in 
water and produces solutions which 
are highly acid and compare in pH 


with those of the three common 
mineral acids—nitric, sulfuric, and 
hydrochloric. 

Metal sulfamates are obtained 
from the reaction of an oxide or 
carbonate of the metal. The acid 
is monobasic with the sulfamate 
being formed by replacement of 
one of the hydrogen atoms. 

A gallon of the bath contains 60 
oz of nickel sulfamate, 12.2 oz of 
the nickel metal equivalent, 4 oz of 
boric acid, and 0.05 oz of a wetting 
agent. 

The pH of the bath must be 
carefully controlled within the 
limits of 3.0 to 4.5. As the pH in- 
creases the compressive stress and 
the hardness of the deposit in- 
crease, to the detriment of the 
coating. Nickel carbonate raises 
the pH and sulfamic acid lowers it. 

The bath temperature is closely 
controlled between 100 and 140° 
KF. The hardness of the deposit de- 
creases with an increase in tem- 
perature. 
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Edge distance in water hardening steeis is a problem. This notching die 
has only 1/16 in. Correct design might have avoided its loss 


How To Avoid Cracking Die Steels 


Failures can be avoided with correct design, machining, heat 
treatment and material selection. Here are some rules sug- 


gested by Carpenter Steel Co. 


PART ONE by careful planning and control of 
TOOLS and dies that crack in serv- these vital steps: 
ice or during heat treatment mean Design. 
shutdowns and disrupted sched- Machining. 
ules. Heat treatment. 
Such hazards can be eliminated Material selection. 
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Doing all four correctly results 
in high performance tools and 
dies. Here are some examples of 
what happens when you neglect 
them: 


DESIGN 


Poor die design frequently is 
the source of unsatisfactory per- 
formance and cracking during heat 
treatment. 

The fundamental principles are 
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simple: The strength of steel de- 
pends upon its analysis, its qual- 
ity, and heat treatment. The ma- 
terial cracks when it is subjected 
to forces greater than its ultimate 
strength. 

A combination of these forces 
breaks tools: 

1. Internal stresses set up dur- 
ing fabrication and heat treatment. 

2. The external forces of service. 

Occasionally, internal stress 
alone cracks parts during harden- 
ing. In other cases, internal stress 
may exceed 90 per cent of total 
strength so that light loads crack 
the tool. 

Source of Trouble — The most 
serious internal stresses are devel- 
oped during quenching. Differences 
in cooling rates of sections are a 
function of the size and shape of 
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the design). 
Plan shapes which will keep the 
temperature gradient at a mini- 
mum during quenching. 

The die on Page 79 is a good 


the piece (that is, 


example. It shows both sides of 
a combination bending and notch- 
ing die made from a straight car- 
bon, water hardening tool steel. 
The position of the holes is not 
too critical on the operating side 
(left) of the die. On the opposite 
side of the die some thought 
should have been given to the thin 
wall sections (1/16 in.) 

Cause Is Combination—Fig. 1 
shows what happens when a part 
is flash heated. Although the 
spacing of the holes is somewhat 
critical, there should be no danger 
of cracking this  oil-hardening 
steel if properly handled. More 


This die cracked because it was flash 
heated. Investigation showed that 
the two holes could have been moved 
easily—an example of poor design 


important, there is no good reason 
for the two holes in the left corner. 
Their position could have been 
changed without difficulty. 

Fig. 2 shows service failures. It 
is a fatigue break common to 
pneumatically driven tools. The 
fracture starts under the collar at 
the original machining lines. 

Remember that any noticeable 
line or indentation serves as a nu- 
cleus for fatigue failure on shock 
tools. Also remember to include 
a generous radius at all supporting 
shoulders or collars. Both contrib- 
ute to a premature failure. 


MACHINING 


To eliminate cracking caused by 
poor workmanship, look for these: 
1. All surfaces should be smooth 
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Designers must remember that ma- 
chining tool marks are stress raisers. 
These fractures start at the original 
machining lines. Include generous 
radiuses at all supporting shoulders 
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Even light stamp marks on parts with 
scale (bar bark) can be disastrous. 
Both examples failed in heat treat- 
ment. Machine down to sound metal 
is a good rule 


This die was repaired by welding after 
an end mill cut through side wall. Fail- 
ure to preheat and normalize with weld- 
ing repair ruined rather than saved it 


DIE STEELS... 


and accurately machined. 

2. If possible, don’t use stamp 
marks for identification. When 
necessary, they should be light 
and shallow. 

3. Bark should be removed from 
surfaces of bars. The cut should 
be great enough to get under the 
decarburized layer on the surface 
of all hot-rolled, cold-drawn or 
forged steel bars. 

Deep stamp marks plus failure 
to remove bar bark can be dis- 
astrous. The punch in Fig. 3 is 
an example. It is made from a 
straight carbon, water hardening 
tool steel. When quenched, the 
cracks apparently originated in a 
mark stamped on the major di- 
ameter which had none of the bark 
removed. 

In a pinch, it’s always a good 
idea to use the next larger bar 
size and machine it to size. The 
blanking die next to the shaft in 
Fig. 3 is made from a high carbon, 
high chromium, oil hardening 
steel. It is a standard type. The 
toolmaker was aware of the haz- 
ard of deep stamp marks (the let- 
ter “X’’ indicates it was stamped 
lightly). And the die was stress 
relieved before hardening—a reg- 
ular practice. 

Here’s what caused the trouble: 
The usual bar size was not avail- 
able, so the toolmaker used one 
that was the exact width of the 
completed die. Light stamping 
(Fig. 4) is usually satisfactory, 
but on surfaces from which no 
bark has been removed it can be 
disastrous. 


Repairs—The die in Fig. 5 is an 
example of poor machining and re- 
pair practice. An end mill had cut 
through the side wall. The slot 
was hurriedly welded, faced off 
and made ready for heat treat- 
ment. No attempt was made to 
preheat the die before welding; 
the finished section was not nor- 
malized or stress relieved before 
heat treatment. 


The operator, not knowing about 
the weld, followed standard heat 
treating procedure. With proper 
weld rod, technique and heat treat- 
ment, the die might have been 
given some useful life. 


¢ An extra copy of this article is available 
until supply is exhausted. Part II appears 
next week. Write Editorial Service, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Segments in this mandrel expand when nut is tightened, holding the sleeve 


at the right. 


Tool is made by Western Tool & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio 


Grinding Costs Shaved 


Mandrel can handle low volume parts and is easily adapted 


to special fixturing. Here’s how International Harvester uses 


one to produce parts for truck motors 


THE device in the illustration is an 
expanding mandrel. It is particu- 
larly adapted to grinding thin- 
walled parts such as sleeves and 
bearings. 

Here is how International Har- 
vester Co., Melrose Park, IIl., uses 
them. 

Motor Parts—Three years ago, 
the firm tooled up for production 
grinding of dry liner sleeves for 


its Series 181 engine. Tolerance 
requirements: Outside diameter, 
within 0.001 in.; taper, within 


0.0008 in.; wall thickness, 0.0015 
in.; out of round, 0.0005-in. 

One of the problems of machin- 
ing thin-walled parts is avoiding 
distortion. Adequate support is 
absolutely necessary, and it must 
be applied as evenly as possible. 
Fixtures must be easy to load and 
unload and must not deteriorate 
from abrasive action or contact 
with coolants. 

Harvester officials chose the ex- 


panding mandrel for this job and 
mounted it on a swing fixture to 
facilitate loading. Both are at- 
tached to a Landis grinder. The 
fixture swings out from the wheel 
so the operator can slip a sleeve 
on the mandrel. He expands the 
tool by tightening a nut with an 
open end wrench. 

To unload, a nut on the driven 
end of the mandrel is tightened. 
Retaining springs in grooves con- 
tract the sleeve, permitting the 
workpiece to slide off. 

Record—The mandrel has been 
operating satisfactorily at Inter- 
national Harvester for three years 
with little maintenance. Records 
show that arbor centers are ground 
every three weeks to hold runout 
within 0.0002 in. Center inserts 
are replaced every nine months. 
The mandrel shell is ground and 
chrome plated every 18 months. 

The original tools, say Harvester 
officials, are still in service. 
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Electrode Quality 


, 


Depends on Coating 


’ 


It transfers essential minerals and purifiers to a weld de- 
posit, providing great flexibility to match the job’s require- 
ments. Author explains function, importance 


By HARRY F. REID JR. 
Manager, Technical Service Div. 
McKay Co., Pittsburgh 


A WELDER’S molten puddle is an 
electric furnace in miniature. 

Both use the same principle to 
control mechanical and physical 
properties of the molten metal. 
Steelmakers add alloys and puri- 
fiers during a heat. The elec- 
trode or its coating does the same 
for welders. 

Welding quality depends on con- 
trolling additives with the coating. 
Here’s how it’s done and some 
factors that spell success or failure. 

Why Add Alloys—Such mate- 


TABLE 


TYPICAL ADDITIVES 
FOR ELECTRODE COATINGS 


lron Ferrochromium 
Nickel Ferrocolumbium 
Chromium Ferromolyb- 
Manganese denum 
Aluminum Ferrosilicon 
Cobalt Ferrotitanium 
Tungsten Ferrovanadium 
Ferroboron Ferromanga- 


nese 
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rials in the molten weld serve two 
purposes: Purification and modi- 
fication. 

Purification is done by adding 
finely powdered ferromanganese or 
ferrosilicon to the electrode coat- 
ing. On melting, the manganese 
or silicon combines with free ox- 
ygen in the puddle to form insol- 
uble oxides. They float to the 
surface and dissolve in the slag. 

Such materials aren’t limited to 
scavenging. Metals transferred 
from an electrode coating make 
the weld deposit a special alloy. 

Without that action, control of 
weld composition would be limited 
to wrought or cast materials in 
core wire. Some of the more im- 
portant metallics that are added 
to coatings are shown in Table 1. 

Outstanding Development—Low 
hydrogen electrodes are an example 
of how to alloy a weld deposit 
through an electrode coating. 

A single base cuating formula on 
a mild steel core wire (0.10 


- carbon, 0.50 manganese) combined 


with certain alloying materials 
produces a wide variety of deposits. 
Table 2 (page 84) shows that me- 
chanical properties are altered 
markedly by variations in the coat- 
ing. 

That comparison is only part of 
the story. Heat treating char- 
acteristics of weld deposits differ 
appreciably. It is frequently pos- 
sible to select an alloy combination 
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similar to that of the base metal 
being welded. 

Successful high strength fabrica- 
tion depends on the prediction and 
control within narrow limits of the 
transfer of alloy materials across 
an arc. 

Although alloy elements in low 
hydrogen electrode coatings are 
widely publicized, hard surfacing 
electrodes offer more dramatic il- 
lustrations: Twenty to forty per 
cent of the metal weight of a de- 
posit may be transferred across 
the arc from the coating. 

Table 3 (below) lists the chemi- 
cal composition of three outstand- 
ing examples. In each, the elec- 
trode wire is unalloyed mild steel. 
All the additives in the deposit 
came from the coating. 

Heavy alloying of the weld de- 
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posit raises the question of seg- 
regation. Laboratory studies and 
field performance tests have 
not shown any difference in iden- 
tical deposits from hard surfacing 
electrodes and those of coated 
steel core wire. 


Advantages of Coatings — The 
first is increased flexibility. De- 
posits aren’t limited by the an- 
alyses of cast or drawn wire. Im- 
proved compositions are not re- 
tricted by wire drawing or cast- 
ing limitations. 

The second is improved weld 
metal properties. Limitations in 
steelmaking may prohibit minor 
alterations in the composition of 
the core wire, forcing the ac- 
ceptance of a compromise weld 
deposit. You can usually correct 
that through the electrode coating. 


The work hardening austenitic 
manganese metal (No. 110XX, Ta- 
ble 2) is an excellent example. Ex- 
tremely severe root bend tests 
compare crack sensitivity in weld 
deposits. Only the most resistant 
stainless steel electrodes (such as 
armor welding or Type 312) resist 
cracking under such conditions. 
Welds made with many of the 
300-series stainless electrodes 
crack along the entire length of 
the deposit. 

The illustration (page 83) com- 
pares crack resistance of a com- 
posite nickel-manganese electrode 
deposit with that of a conventional 
electrode with an austenitic-manga- 
nese alloy core. Weld metal de- 
posited by the composite electrode 
is appreciably more crack resistant. 
The difference is related directly to 
the improved chemical balance and 
control. 

Economic Benefits—It’s cheaper 
to add alloys with the coating than 
to use an alloy core wire. An 
example: Composite electrodes 
with a mild steel core which pro- 
duce a weld metal composition 
similar to No. 61, high speed tool 
steel. Cost is $1 to $1.25 a pound 
less than coated electrodes with 
a core of high speed steel. 
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MATCHLESS STEAM HOSE 


RUBBER 


How to stay alive working next to live steam 


Steam—indispensable workhorse in an industrial plant. 
But if it breaks loose, steam may cause death on contact. 
Yet this man works with complete security —literally 
within an inch of his life—because he’s working next 
to the hose that steam cannot burst: wire-braided 
U.S. Matchless® Steam. 

This hose gives ample notice when replacement is 
needed. Even after long, hard service (and with 200 
pound steam pressure) the safety-sure wire-braid con- 
struction of U.S. Matchless prevents it from bursting. 


Mechanical Goods Division 
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Instead, just a wisp of steam is allowed to seep through. 
This acts as a safety device, telling you that replace- 
iment is needed. That’s why plant safety councils all over 
the country find no match for U. S. Matchless. 

Despite its great ruggedness, this hose is flexible, 
lightweight, easy to handle. U.S. Matchless steam hose 
—plus a complete line of industrial hose—is obtainable 
at any of the 28 “U.S.” District Sales Offices, at selected 
distributors, or write us at Rockefeller Center, New York 
20, N. Y. In Canada, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 


United States Rubber 


PROGRESS IN STEELMAKING 


Teeming a heat of titanium bearing stainless at Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., 
Baltimore. The hot metal flows through a blanket of preheated slag placed in 
the ingot mold before teeming 


Slag Scrubs 


SLAG WASHED stainless steel is 
being made at Eastern Stainless 
Steel Corp., Baltimore. The pour- 
ing technique was designed to pro- 
duce steel free from harmful 
stringer type inclusions, banding, 
or segregation of titanium. 

Slag washing was first success- 
fully applied to one of the more 
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Stainless 


complicated stainless steels, Type 
321 (Eastern’s 18-10 Ti-SW) after 
months of testing in Eastern’s lab- 
oratories and plant. Linde Co., a 
division of Union Carbide Corp., 
cc-operated in the development. 
The technique also has been 
used in the manufacture of other 
aircraft types including 19-9DL, 


A-286 and 19-9DX. Steel for pol-| 


ished stainless sheets in the regu-} 


| 
| 


lar commercial grades can also be} 
produced by this method. Thek 
process is particularly valuable in, 
eliminating high scrap loss during 
fabrication: Sheets and _plates| 
can be spun, drawn, machined, and| 
polished without danger of trouble} 


from subsurface inclusions. | 


Procedure — Eastern’s titanium) 
bearing stainless steels are made} 
in induction furnaces. During the} 
melting operation, the metal is in 
continuous motion. The magnetic 
stirring results from induction cur-| 
rents. Oxides and other foreign 
substances float to the top of the 
bath where they are removed. 


After the charge has been melt- 
ed and its temperature raised for’ 
deoxidizing and pouring (2600 to) 
2800° F), the molten steel is 
poured directly from the furnace) 
into the mold. It is not trans-} 
ferred to a ladle where refractory | 
particles might be picked up. 

Washing—Prior to teeming, a | 
measured amount of a_ special! 
liquid slag (at 3000° F) is poured | 
into the mold. It is melted in an} 
are furnace adjoining the metal! 
melting furnace. 

As the molten stainless steel | 
flows through the high tempera- | 
ture slag, washing action removes } 
harmful contaminants from _ the) 
steel. While the steel rises in the} 
mold, the slag forms a protective | 
covering over its surface, prevent- | 
ing air oxidation. 


The extremely hot slag also re- | 
tards the rate of solidification. 
Low density contaminants that) 
might remain have time to move | 
into the unsolidified metal and 
float to the top of the ingot where } 
they can be discarded. 


The product is a clean steel, free 
from the nonmetallic inclusions 
usually associated with titanium 
bearing stainless steel. It is one | 
of a number of projects on which 
Eastern’s laboratory groups are 
working. 

During 1957, Eastern will aad | 
45,000 net tons to its ingot capa- 
city, approximately doubling its 
capacity as of the first of the year. 
Included in new equipment recent- 
ly added at the Baltimore plant | 
is a 48-in. Sendzimir cold mill. A. 
30-ton electric furnace and 50-in. 
skin pass mill were added during 
1956. 
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Gravity conveyers feed the Heald 190 Centri-matic grinder. 
It grinds the ID of the cones to a tolerance of 0.0005 to 
Cycle time: 14 to 25 seconds per cone 


0.0008-in. 


Parts feed into this Cincinnati centerless grinder which 
finish grinds the cups on the OD. The spiral storage rack 
above the machines assures constant material flow 


How Timken Makes Bearings 


Special machines and efficient material handling are the 
keys to high volume manufacturing. Spot inspections after 
critical operations assure quality control 


THE high production lines at Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co.’s Bucyrus, 
Ohio, plant are dramatic proof of 
what can be done by teaming up 
conveyerized material handling and 
special machines. 

Eleven lines produce 30 million 
parts for roller bearings a year at 
an efficiency estimated to be 4 to 
1 better than previous methods. 
Except for spot checks for toler- 
ances; operators do not touch the 
parts. 

e High production lowers. unit 
cost 15 per cent (each man turns 
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out 192 bearings a shift). 

e Smaller machines save plant 
space. 

e Carbide tooling increases ma- 
chining rates (475 sfpm). 

e Material is saved — although 
only 25 per cent shows up in the 
final product, the scrap is remelt- 
ed. 

e Downtime is minimized with pre- 
set tools, spare machines, and re- 
pair carts. 

e High quality control is assured 
by automatic gaging and_ spot 
checking. 


The $12.5-million plant repre- 
sents an investment of over $20,- 
000 per man. Employees work on 
an incentive system which pro- 
motes teamwork. They rotate 
jobs, and after one year each is 
familiar with all operations along 
an entire line. 


How It Works — Stock racks 
feed the automatic screw ma- 
chines. Each machine stops with 
the loading ram retracted and 
collet open when it is out of stock. 
The attendant removes the butt 
end by pressing an air valve; the 
loading cradle is opened, a new 
piece of stock rolls in, the cradle 
closes, and a ram pushes the tub- 
ing into the spindle until it hits 
the stock stop. The tubing is au- 
tomatically gripped, and the ma- 
chine resumes operation. 
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Throughout the plant a system of con- 
veyers, chutes, and elevators connects the 


different machine operations 


Bearings enter the heat treating furnaces by feeding down the chute 
from storage bins. The parts are carburized, hardened, and tempered 
in the furnaces built by Surface Combustion Co. 


Feeder tubes place the rollers into the cage. The finished cone 


assembly is ejected onto a conveyer 


Inner and outer race production 
lines (called cup and cone lines 
by Timken) are similar, with the 
material going through green ma- 
chining, numbering, chamfering, 
heat treating, grinding, inspection, 
and packaging. The cups and 
cones are assembled by hand with 
the rollers and cages that are 
made in other Timken plants. 
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Green Machining — The screw 
machines use hot-rolled tubing. 
Special collets make this possible. 
They have chucking devices using 
Belleville springs (dished washers ) 
that give a constant pressure over 
the full range of tube tolerances 
which may be as much as 0.060 in. 
on the outside diameter. 

The screw machines are de- 


Spot inspections assure that the machines are pro- 
ducing parts within tolerance 


signed for the line. The old ma- 
chines were capable of doing much 
more than was required of them; 
the new ones are smaller and will 
do exactly what is required for 
making bearings. 

Carbide tooling is used for high 
speed production. It permits 
speeds that are four times higher 
and feeds that are two times heav- 
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After assembly the bearings are automatically packed into cardboard tubes 


ier than former tools—an eight- 
fold increase in production capac- 
ity. 

Design of the tooling has made 
it possible to save 1/16 in. of tub- 
ing for each cup made. The sav- 
ing is 1 mile of tubing a month. 

Carbide tooling is preground 
and preset in toolholders for in- 
stallation on all screw machines on 
scheduled intervals. Tool changes 
are made from a cart that carries 
all tools needed for a change. 
Scheduled tool replacement mini- 
mizes offtolerance parts caused by 
dull tools. 

Chips fall into a sluiceway with 
the coolant. They are separated, 
and the chips are remelted. The 
coolant is recirculated. A pickoff 
device prevents the parts from fall- 
ing into the sluiceway. It places 
them on the conveyer system. 


Conveyers—Throughout the line 
the parts are handled by several 
types of conveyers. They include 
moving belts, gravity runways, 
spiral conveyers, and bucket con- 
veyers. 

Continuous production is as- 
sured by a product banking sys- 
tem at certain points along the 
line. Two days’ storage capacity 
between green machining and heat 
treating is necessary since the 
furnaces operate seven days and 
the rest of the line works five days 
a week. 
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In the finishing department, 
bearings move in a continuous 
circle above the machines. As an 
opening in the machine chute oc- 
curs, a bearing part drops into 
place in the chute. 

An interlock system, which op- 
erates from a _ series of limit 
switches and photoelectric cells, 
stops the machines when the parts 
are used up, when the machine is 
malfunctioning, or when the prod- 
uct is being processed too fast 
for a subsequent operation. 


Heat Treating—After the ma- 
chining operation, parts are num- 
bered and chamfered prior to heat 
treating. 

The first heat treating process is 
carburizing. A spiral retort fur- 
nace produces a temperature of 
1700° F. The cycle requires 514 
to 8 hours and gives a carburized 
case 0.025 to 0.040 in. Carbon 
content varies from a 1 per cent 
maximum at the surface to a core 
of about 0.20 per cent. 

Parts pass from the furnace into 
a sealed oil quench, through a 
washer, and into a reheat furnace 
for case refinement. The reheat 
furnace has a gas atmosphere and 
operates at 1510°F. Parts are 
brought up to temperature and 
quenched in oil. After being 
washed, they are tempered at 
360 °F. 


Grinding—Dimensions are held 


to tolerances that allow assembly 
of any cone with standard size 
rolls. Grinding operations include 
face grinding, outside diameter and 
inside diameter grinding, and fin- 
ish grinding. Two types of ma- 
chines are used. One is Timken 
designed and incorporates a mag- 
netic work driver, work supporting 
shoes, and a hollow or cupped 
grinding wheel. The second is a 
conventional Cincinnati Microcen- 
WA@, 

The centerless grinders have a 
special loading mechanism. Cups 
fall into the loader from a gravity 
chute. Each stroke of the loading 
mechanism places cups in a hori- 
zontal column. If the cups are not 
in a tight column, they may fall 
sideways, resulting in an offsquare 
grind. Pressure is applied by a 
system of weights pushing the 
column of cups against the grind- 
ing wheel. The steady pressure 
gives a uniform finish on the out- 
side diameter. 

Honing machines use abrasive 
tape instead of honing stones. The 
tape is advanced for each cup so 
that an identical abrasive surface 
is presented to each cup. 

Cups and cones leaving the fin- 
ishing departments are gaged by 
Moore automatic gages which si- 
multaneously measure all critical 
dimensions. Over-all length, out- 
side diameter, taper, and _ rib 
length are measured on the cones. 
The cups are checked for stand, 
taper, outside diameter, and 
length. The pieces are also visual- 
ly inspected. They are wrapped 
automatically after they are gaged. 

Maintenance—A built-in quality 
control system keeps a close check 
on the parts. On critical opera- 
tions, bearings leaving the ma- 
chines are held in chutes until rov- 
ing inspectors check the last 
piece in the chute. If the part 
checks within tolerance, the work 
is conveyed to the next operation. 
It is easy to make effective changes 
if something is wrong. 

The machines are designed for 
quick removal from the line. Spare 
equipment can be installed in min- 
imum downtime. Quick couplings 
are used for accessories such as 
air, water, and coolant. 


° An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, StEE1, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Vertical Wire Former Has Four Slides 


Setup time and tooling costs are kept low because 
‘most operations can be done by a worker standing in 
‘front of the machine. Adjustment of the feed stroke, 
} cams, presses, and cutoff are made at the same posi- 
' tion. 

Parts are ejected from the front of the machine. 
Conveying and handling of secondary operations are 
/ easily mechanized. 

_ The center form is, mounted in the bed. This pro- 
vides a strong mounting and a good view of the tool- 
ing area. 

A large mounting plate makes it possible to fasten 
large tools securely. 

The clutch is between the flywheel and the cam- 
shaft system, and the flywheel rotates continuously. 
Write: Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 


This automated loader feeds parts at any rate up 
to 100 per cent of the gear shaper’s capacity, yet 
swings clear of the machine so that tool changes can 
be made easily. 

The loader feeds two parts at a time from a two- 
position index dial (90-degree spacing). 

Parts enter the feeder from an entrance chute; one 
part drops into a recess while mechanical fingers 
momentarily retain the second part. When released, 
the second part stacks on top of the first. From this 
point both parts are transferred to the index dial, 
indexed, machined, and ejected as a unit. 

Pin-locked stops assure positive alignment of the 
feeder. Write: Michigan Tool Co., 7171 E. McNichols 
Rd., Detroit 12, Mich. Phone: Twinbrook 1-3111 


This twin-hook carrier is controlled from the cab. 

Iyses an auxiliary hoist for dumping. 

Veatherproof construction makes it possible to run 
thebarrier Outdoors. The unit will pick up tote boxes 
of naterial, haul, and empty them by tipping. 

Wiile the carrier was designed especially for han- 
dling slag in a steel mill, it is suitable for handling 
a wide variety of materials (castings, bolts, nuts, 
machined parts, sand, and various bulk materials). 

The cab operator controls the hoisting and travel- 
ing motions. Only the main hoist is used to raise or 
lower a tote box in the upright position. 

Hoist speed is 35 fpm. Travel speed is 250 fpm. 
Variable speed drum controllers are provided. 

Total capacity is 12,000 Ib (6000 lb per hook). 
Other capacities are available. Write: Cleveland Tram- 
rail Div., Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., E. 289th 
Street, Wickliffe, Ohio. Phone: Whitney 3-3700 
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Pocket pH Meter 


Measurements from 2 to 12 pH 
can be made with this portable in- 
strument. Lower values can be 


measured by a simple adjustment. 


The meter has a combination glass 
and reference electrode with a 36- 
in. lead. 

Power is supplied by six batter- 
ies. The meter weighs 2 lb. Write: 
Scientific Instruments Div., Beck- 
man Instruments Inc., Fullerton, 
Calif. Phone: Lambert 5-8241 


Gear Pump 


Fluid flow in this sealed pump 
is always in the same direction re- 
gardless of the shaft rotation. It 
is a reversible pump for recircula- 
tion systems and can be mounted 
on any machine requiring flood 
lubrication over gear _ trains, 
chains, or cams. 

The pump is driven from a ro- 
tating shaft. A piston-type valve 
in the base of the pump transfers 
as the direction of drive reverses, 
keeping the direction of flow con- 
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stant by connecting the proper 
outlet from the pump gears to the 
pump inlet. 

Recommended speed range is 20 
to 500 rpm. The pump can op- 
erate at a discharge pressure of 
150 psi at about 80 per cent ef- 
ficiency. Write: Service, Bijur 
Lubricating Corp., 151 W. Passaic 
St., Rochelle Park, N. J. 


Flat Lapping Machine 


The Gyro-Matic 24 does produc- 
tion line precision lapping and fin- 
ishing of all types of flat parts. It 
has three workholder rings which 
accommodate parts up to 9% in. 
in diameter. 

Frictional drive retainer rings 
retain and guide work while con- 
ditioning the lapping plate during 
the cycle. 

An aperture metering disc is 
used to eliminate the possibility of 
grit buildup around the abrasive 
control outlet. The operator adjusts 
the disc to the outlet size required. 


When lapping is completed, parts 
are slid from the lapping surface 


to a circular work area. Unload- 
ing is done in seconds. Write: 
Spitfire Tool & Machine Co., 2931 
N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 41, Il. 
Phone: Palisade 5-1610 


Recorders 


Model 6801, illustrated, is a po- 
tentiometer recorder of unitized 
construction. Readability is in- 
creased by straight-time co-ordi- 
nates on the 12-in. circular chart. 

Model 6702 is a small case unit 


which offers up to 12 points on a 
full size strip chart. 

Model 7812 is a mechanical re- 
corder which contains from one} 
to four individual measuring sys- | 
tems and recording pens. Write: | 
Weston Electrical Instrument | 
Corp., Newark, N. J. Phone: Bige- | 
low 3-4700 | 


| 
| 


Welding Flux | 
| 


Flux No. 2 is for general braz- | 
ing, cast iron welding, and cast 
iron brazing with the oxyacetylene | 
process. 

The flux provides dense, sound 
deposits and is easily removed. 
Wetability is excellent, and strong — 
joints are provided by the flux’s 
deep penetration. 

It is nonfuming and nontoxic, 
protects against excessive oxida- 
tion, and dissolves and removes 
oxides formed. 

The flux depresses filler metal 
bubbling and fuming. Write: 
Ampco Metal Inc., 1745 S. 38th/ 
St., Milwaukee 46, Wis. Phone: 
Mitchell 5-3750 


Frame Drilling 


This three-way machine dls 
the front section of auto fram» as- 
semblies. 

The machine has a special hori- 
zontal unit with three heads. The 
outside heads have two stub spin- 
dles, each pointing toward the cen- 
ter. 

The center head has two stub 
spindles on each side pointing to- 
ward the outside heads. 

All heads have a common mount- 
ing and move together, first in one 
direction to drill the cross members 
from one side, then in the opposite 
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This pump manufacturer reports 25% savings with 


J&L COLD DRAWN 
ELECTRICWELD TUBING 


Special smooth 


ID. finish 


Operator is threading 194” O.D. x 1 Y2’’ 1.D. J&L special smooth cold drawn Electricweld tubing for pump cylinder. 


Low original cost and elimination of interior hon- 
ing are two reasons why it pays you to specify 
J&L cold drawn Electricweld tubing with special 
smooth I.D. finish. 

This manufacturer of oil well irisert pumps re- 
ports a saving of 25% by converting from honed 
seamless tubing to cold drawn special smooth I.D. 
Electricweld tubing. Not a single tube failure has 
been reported from the field. 

Because of its superior inside 
surface finish, exact tolerances 


and closely controlled physical characteristics, J&L 
cold drawn Electricweld tubing is recommended 
for these applications: 

¢ cylinder tubing © shock absorbers 

¢ ordnance parts * hydraulic and pressure tubing 


J&L cold drawn Electricweld tubing is readily 
available in diameters from 34’’0.D. to 44” O.D., 
8 gage to 20 gage, and can be furnished to closer 
than commercial tolerances. Write to Jones & 
Laughlin, 3 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Jones & Laughlin 
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direction for the opposite holes. 
Write: National Automatic Tool 
Co., Richmond, Ind. Phone: 2-1183 


Marking Machines 


Metal panels, abrasive wheels, 
appliances, and cartons can be 
marked at rates from 30 to 60 a 
minute. Maximum imprint size is 
9 x 11 in. Hither a complete legend 
(imprint) or variable details can 
be imprinted. 


Model 103A is used for flat ob- 
ject marking. Model 103AE will 
imprint recessed areas to a depth 
of 114 in. below the top surface of 


the piece. Write: Markem Ma- 
chine Co., Keene 70, N. H. Phone: 
Elmwood 2-1130 


Jig Borer 


The Hydroptic 6A is a jig boring 
and milling machine. It has an en- 
closed optical measuring system 
(English units) and is calibrated 
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at a standard temperature of 68° F. 

The minute graduations on the 
standard scales are magnified and 
viewed on built-in projection 
screens having micrometer drums 
with vernier readings to 0.0001 in. 

Vertical travel of the crossrail 
is motorized; a 1.3 hp motor drives 
the lead screws through worm 
wheels. The crossrail provides a 
rigid support for the spindle head 
saddle along its horizontal guide- 
ways. 

The saddle is traversed by a 
motor which allows automatic mill- 
ing feeds in each direction. 

There are 18 spindle speeds from 
40 to 2000 rpm. Write: American 
Sip. Corp., 100 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Phone: Oxford 
7-0865 


Troughing Conveyer 


This power driven conveyer uses 
rubber, Neoprene, or canvas belts. 


The drive is mounted above the 


conveyer. 

The roller is 2 in. in diameter. 
It has a ball bearing equipped with 
a Neoprene seal and is grease 
packed. 

The conveyers come in 18 and 
24 in. widths. Write: Sage Equip- 
ment Co. Inc., 30 Essex St., Buf- 
falo 13, N. Y. Phone: Elmwood 
8242 


Gas Analyzer 


Traces of hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen in metals are measured 
by the Serfass gas analyzer. It 
is also used to analyze transistor 
materials. 

The analyzer can be set up on 
the floor of a mill to follow the 
progress of each heat. 

A vacuum fusion analysis takes 
10 to 20 min. With metals (such 
as manganese) which may distill 
at fusion temperatures, a hot ex- 
traction unit removes the hydrogen 
at red heat. 


The unit can be used for vacuun} 
fusion and extraction. Hydrogen 
concentrations from 2000 to 0.. 
part per million can be handled: 
Write: Fisher Scientific Co., 42¢ 
Fisher Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa 
Phone: Express 1-1330 


Inspection Bench 


This portable bench moves thé 
gages to the job. A foot brakd 
locks the bench to the floor. : 

The work area is covered with 
a shock absorbing vinyl plasti« 
cover to provide a surface for gagq 
inspection. | 

A retractable 


extension cor¢ 


(50 ft) is used to supply powe? 
to the four outlet plugs which ac} 
commodate electric comparators: 
monochromatic lights, visual gages’ 


or other electric instruments: 
Write: Wright Tool Co., 4316 Ni 
Woodward Ave., Royal Oak, Mich 
Phone: Liberty 9-3990 


Carbon-Air Cutting 


This Carbonaire supplies powel 
for carbon arc and compressed ail 
cutting and gouging of metals. — 

The machine is rated at 1200 
amperes on 100 per cent duty 
cycle and has a maximum output 
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of 1600 amperes. It uses carbon 
electrodes over 1% in. in diameter. 

A single rheostat gives a wide 
range of voltage control. Write: 
Hobart Bros. Co., Hobart Square, 
Troy, Ohio. Phone: Federal 2-1223 


Arbor Bearings 


This plastic model illustrates the 
features of a standard line of ar- 
bor support bearings for milling 
machines. The use of many balls 
provides a large bearing contact 
area and high load capacity. 


Arbor bearing collars are avail- 
able for each standard bearing. 

The bearing is seated completely 
within the arbor support housing. 
Write: Briney Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 
2208, Pontiac, Mich. Phone: Fed- 
eral 4-2552 


Stamping Unloader 


Large stampings are handled by 
the Dual-Jaw automatic unloader. 
The portable automation unit has 
two standard mechanical jaw as- 
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semblies mounted on_ individual 
carriages. The carriages are 
moved by a reversible air motor 
through a roller chain drive. 

The jaw assemblies are mounted 
on the carriages at a 45-degree 
angle so that they automatically 
clear the stamping when it is un- 
loaded from the press. The un- 
loader unit can be adjusted to 
handle a wide variety of parts. 
The jaw assemblies swivel in any 
plane. Carriage slides have both 
vertical and angular adjustment. 

The unloader operates on 20 to 
45 psi air line pressure, depend- 
ing on the carriage slide angle 
setting. Write: Press Automation 
Systems Inc., 25418 Ryan Rd., 
Centerline, Mich. Phone: Slocum 
8-6940 


Coolant Filtration 


The Delpark vacuum filter is 
used for the filtration of grinding 
coolants and cutting oils. It will 
handle flow rates of 1000 gpm of 
water. 

Filtering is done by tubular 
screen elements manifolded into a 
suction header box in which a 
vacuum equivalent to 18 in. of 
mercury is maintained. 

The unit cleans itself automati- 
cally by reversing the coolant flow 
through the manifold into the 
tubes. 

Sediment from the screens is 
removed by chain-driven flights 
which deposit the sludge in a tote 
box for disposal. The flow of 
coolant to and from the filter is 
not interrupted during the clean- 
ing cycle. 

Filter aids may be used for pre- 
coating the screens when absolute 
filtration is required. Write: 
Dept. FMH-297, Industrial Filtra- 
tion Co., Lebanon, Ind. 


Shaft Mounted Drive 


The 315J drive is available in a 
single reduction ratio of 5:1 and in 
two double reduction ratios of 
14-1) and 25:1. Unit ratings 
range from 2 hp at 5 rpm to 50 
hp at 350 rpm. Maximum torque 
rating at low speed shaft is 31,000 
lb-in. 

A long center distance between 
shafts permits the use of large 
sheaves on installations where the 
unit is mounted with the input 


shaft toward the driven machine 
or on through-shaft applications. 
Write: Dept. 255, Falk Corp., 
3001 W. Canal St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. Phone: Division 2-3131 


Optical Pyrometers 


Temperatures up to 7600° F can 
be measured by the 8626-C pyrom- 
eter. Applications include meas- 
urements involving solar and vac- 
uum melting furnaces, the making 
of cermets, and tests of jet engine 
parts. 


The pyrometer is sparkproof and 
dust-tight. Write: Leeds & North- 
rup Co., 4934 Stenton Ave., Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. Phone: Daven- 
port 9-4900 


coiterature 


Write directly to the company for a copy 


Flexible Cushion Coupling 

Bulletin A669, 12 pages, tells how 
a coupling with a rubber tire element 
accommodates angular misalignment, 
parallel misalignment, and end float 
in addition to cushioning shock loads 
and diminishing torsional vibration. 
Engineering data tables help in the 
selection of couplings. Dodge Mfg. 
Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Welding Blowpipe 

Bulletin 1107, 8 pages, describes a 
blowpipe that can weld any metal 
from 28 gage sheet to 3 in. plate. 
Information on welding heads and 
eutting nozzles is included. Linde 
Co., division of Union Carbide Corp., 
30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Eye Bender 

Capabilities of a machine for the 
production bending of round or oval 
eyes, hooks, or right angle bends are 
described in this 2-page bulletin, 75-1. 
Hydraulic presses are covered in an 
8-page bulletin, 76. Williams-White 
& Co., Moline, Il. 


FLEXIBLE 
COUPLINGS 


Give You Freedom From Coupling Maintenance 


Future maintenance costs and shut- 
downs are eliminated when you 
install Thomas Flexible Couplings. 
These all-metal couplings are open 
for inspection while running. 

They will protect your equipment 
and extend the life of your machines. 
Properly installed and operated 
within rated conditions, Thomas 
Couplings should last a lifetime. 
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Under Load and Misalignment 
only Thomas Flexible Couplings 
offer all these advantages: 


1 Freedom from Backlash 
Torsional Rigidity 


2 Free End Float 


3 Smooth Continuous Drive with 
Constant Rotational Velocity 


4 Visual Inspection While 
in Operation 


Original Balance for Life 
No Lubrication 

No Wearing Parts 

No Maintenance 


on oun 


Write for Engineering Catalog 51A 


THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING COMPANY 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


Cutting Tool Units 

Catalog 57, 50 pages, describes i) 
precision cutting tool for boringi|— 
turning, and other cutting rer | 
Specifications are given for 26 sizesj} 
plus boring bars used with the toolsili 
Beaver Tool & Engineering Corp, 
500 W. County Rd., Gaylord, Michie 


Hard-Facing Electrodes 

This 8-page bulletin describe : 
uses of eight iron base alloys, three 
cobalt base alloys, and cast tungy) 
sten carbide. Literature Distribution)! 
Section, Haynes Stellite Co., divisiorj|; 
of Union Carbide Corp., 30-20 Thomp)} 
son Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y t 


Power Spinning Lathe f 

This 4-page bulletin describes aj) 
lathe for the rotary forming of round} 
hollow workpieces. Kurt Orban Co)}) 
Inc., 34 Exchange Place, Jersey Cityiil 
24, ING Cs i) 


Electrode Guide 

Catalog 1318, 70 pages, de- 
scribes each electrode, its color 
code, its application, and the 
best procedure for its use. Weld 
metal chemical analyses and 
mechanical properties are cov- 
ered. Also discussed: Electrode 
selection, industrial and gov- 


ernment specifications for filler 
metals, and testing of deposited 


weld metal. An electrode con- 
sumption calculator provides 
data for calculating consump- 
tion per linear foot in welding 
various types of joints. Air Re- 
duction Sales Co., division of 
Air Reduction Co. Inc., 150 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Pipe Cutting 

This 8-page bulletin describes ai} 
dry abrasive cutting machine which’ 
handles pipe, tubing, angles, chan-4 
nels, special sections, and smaller}} 
sizes of bar stock. Wallace Supplies; 
Mfg. Co., 13800 Diversey Parkway, | 
Chicago 14, Il. ! 


Chains 

This chart illustrates the 12 types: 
of chain and the tradename designa- | 
tions of the manufacturers. Com-}| 
plete listings of specifications cover 
aluminum and stainless steel. McKay 
Co., 330 McKay Bldg., Pittsburgh 22,. 
Pa. 


Welding 

Bulletin TIS 2836A, 8 pages, pre- 
sents time and money saving tech- 
niques for production and mainte- 
nance welding. Included: How to 


sTEEL 


NEW LITERATURE 


weld crack sensitive and heat treat- 
able steel, how to fill, seal, and build 
up heat sensitive cast iron alloys, and 
directions for aluminum and magnesi- 
um joining. Technical Information 
Service, Eutectic Welding Alloys 
Corp., Flushing 58, N. Y. 


Hot Extrusion 

This 12-page bulletin describes tool 
steels for the hot extrusion process. 
Engineering Service Dept., Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, P.O. Box 2518, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Induction Heaters © - 

Billet heaters for aluminum, cop- 
per, brass, and steel are described in 
this 8-page bulletin. Advantages of 
60-cycle induction heating of copper 
and brass are shown, and 60-cycle 
steel billet heating installations for 
extrusion, forging, and stage heat- 
ing are described. Magnethermic 
Corp., 3990 Simon Rd., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Structural Steels 

This 20-page bulletin describes the 
characteristics and uses of steels with 
minimum yield strengths from 55,000 
to 150,000 psi. Composition, me- 


chanical properties, heat treatment, 
corrosion resistance, and machinabil- 
ity of 15 grades of steel are tabu- 
lated. 
Div., 
Fifth Ave., 


Metallurgical Development 
Climax Molybdenum Co., 500 
New York 36, N. Y. 


NEW 
BOOKS 


Fatigue Durability of Carburized 
Steel, American Society for Metals, 
7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
123 pages, $4. 

The effect of surface condition of 
the fatigue resistance of hardened 
steel, residual stresses, and fatigue 
durability are discussed in this ma- 
terial, presented by members of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.’s research staff at 
the 38th National Metal Congress. 


Fundamentals of Mechanical Design, 
Richard M. Phelan, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 526 pages, 
$8.75. 

This textbook integrates the impor- 
tant concepts normally covered in the 
design sequence for mechanical en- 
gineers. It describes what can be 
done and principles involved. It also 
tells where one can find detailed in- 
formation that may be required in the 
design or selection of mechanical ele- 
ments or machines. 
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On which of these 
can you use help? 


OK | Can 
here | use 
help 


PRODUCT DESIGN 
& DEVELOPMENT 


MANUFACTURING 
COST ANALYSIS 


PRODUCTION 
PROCESSING 

Z TOOL & 

é DIE DESIGN 


MACHINE DESIGN 


TIME STUDIES 


Se) AND ANALYSIS 
_ (6652 automation 


DEVELOPMENT 


PLANT LAYOUT 
SPECIFICATIONS 


ar 


PRODUCTION & 
QUALITY CONTROL 


If you have a single check in the “‘can use help” column, 
you need the services of Pioneer Engineering & Mfg. Co. Our 
complete, contract engineering services are available when 
and where you need them. For more information, contact our 
chief engineer. He'll see that you get it immediately. 


ENGINEERING 


& MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Telephone -TWinbrook 3-450C 
19669 John R Street, Detroit 3, Michigan 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS, CONSULTANTS & DESIGNERS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN DAYTON, OHIO, WASHINGTON, D. C. and TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 
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olin ad appeared more than 25 years ago—in Jan- 
uary, 1932. At that time Corhart Electrocast was still 
so new in the glass industry that only a few of the most 
progressive companies dared buy it. It was, and still is, 
“one of the world’s highest-priced refractories”. Yet 
now its use is practically universal .. . 


Today Corhart 104 is new in the steel industry. 

Like its glass-industry counterpart, it too is CO 

‘fone of the world’s highest-priced refrac- RHART | Al, 
tories’, Yet it offers open-hearth furnace 

operators the same opportunities for greater ELECTROCG AST 
production and lower costs that Corhart Elec- | 
trocast brought to the glass industry. REFR ACTORY : 


May we send you all the facts? Address: Corhart 


- The words ‘‘Corhart’’ and ‘‘Electrocast’’ are registered Trade Marks which 
Refractories Co., Incorporated, 1624 West Lee Street, ies eae pios by ae petal ones) Company, lnconberated. 
is e : a orhart Kefractories Co., Incorporated, 1600 West Lee Street, 

Louisville 10, Kentucky, IDES7 AS, SPring 8-4471. Louisville 10, Kentucky, U.S.A.—Telephone SPring 8-4471. 
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STEEL PRODUCTION set a record in the first 
nine months of this year, but output will have 
to boom in the last quarter if the year is to 
be a record one. 

Helping to bolster the figure for the first nine 
months were high production in the early part 
of the year and sustained production at mid- 
summer. Summer operations are often marred 
by a steel strike. 


THE RECORD—JIn setting a nine months’ rec- 
ord, the steel industry produced 87.6 million net 
tons of steel for ingots and castings. The previ- 
ous high for this period was 85.8 million tons 
in 1955. Last year, the outturn was 82.8 mil- 
lion tons. 

September production was about 8,980,000 
tons. This fell short of the September record 
of 10,422,659 tons chalked up in 1956. 


CHALLENGE—Production this year will equal 
the record 117 million tons made in 1955, if out- 
put averages 88 per cent of capacity in the final 
quarter. The industry will have to make 29.4 
million tons of steel for ingots and castings in 
that period, or an average of 9.8 million tons in 
each of the final three months. Output has not 
been this high since last April. 

Currently, output is running at 82 per cent 
of capacity (in the week ended Sept. 29). The 
preceding week’s rate was 81. 


INFLUENCES—Holding down steel production is 
the users’ knowledge that they can get what 
they want when they want it. This has influ- 
‘enced them to reduce their inventories of raw 
materials and processed goods. Consumers have 
been using more steel than they are buying, liv- 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


M 
Outlook | 


ing to a considerable extent on their inventories. 
This holds down steel production. 

Indicative of the current policy of keeping 
inventories low, one of the automobile producers 
has put most of its purchasing funds in short 
term government securities. Even with the in- 
ventory reduction pretty well achieved, the auto 
industry is not ordering as much tonnage as 
steel companies had anticipated. They are being 
disappointed by other consuming groups, too. 


WANTED: ORDERS— Bookings for October de- 
livery have been pretty good, but there still is a 
lot of room on the November and December 
books. Automakers want to see how the 1958 
models sell before ordering much steel. 


EXCEPTIONS— About the only forms of steel 
that you can’t get immediately are plate mill 
plates, wide flange beams, large line pipe. 

To get into a position to make prompt de- 
livery on the other forms of steel, producers 
have built up stocks of semifinished. 


PRICE TRENDS— The slowed pace in steel buy- 
ing and production continues to cut scrap prices. 
In the week ended Sept. 25, STEEL’s price com- 
posite on steelmaking grades slid to $46.33 a 
gross ton, lowest level since mid-May and $1.84 
below the preceding week. Other price move- 
ments were mixed. Standard ferromanganese, 
a raw material for the steel industry and found- 
ries, went down $10 a ton, while some chromium 
and silicon alloys rose. High carbon ferro- 
chrome went up $20 a ton of contained chromi- 
um; low carbon ferrochrome climbed $40 per 
ton of chromium; and ferrosilicon advanced $24 
per ton of contained silicon. 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 


letalworking Outlook—Page 39 


Technical Outlook—Page 77 


% OF noe Week Ended Same Week 
CAP. sah pale = Arle Ei septs 29 enone 1956 1955 
2 J 100 ittsburg Biel sitsteltel Se eel OR 100 
SC =~" “sepea, 7 Chicagom ee nears + 1.5* 101.5 97 
1 } 90 Mid-Atlantic ..... 86 — 1 99.5 94 
90 v 7 Youngstown ...... 77 — 2 102 100 
H | Wheeling ......... 94 + 0.5 101 97.5 
ee) { 80 Cleveland ns tit O0-0 mo OG 99.5 
H 1S4RAIEW EY “Soo nc coon sl) 0 107.5 105 
1 70 Birmingham ...... 72.5 —4 97.5 95.5 
70 q =e New England .... 50 = 2 oil 88 
a Cmeinnatl tate... 5 162 0* 86 87 
Ae ' - 60 SHeoulsmmer en tenn — 6 96.5 88.5 
l 4 PSCEOIEL fe ose eraele oes 96 + 1* 98 98.5 
f ' 50 Western ... aoe: —1 99 98 
50 H H National Rate .. 82 +1 100.5 96 
i ‘ 
40 t ; t 40 INGOT PRODUCTION? 
’ | H Week Ended Week Month Year 
30 1 4 3 30 Sept. 29 Ago Ago Ag 
COPYRIGHT 1957 J ‘ a INDEX ee im ol.o i 130.8 130.9 155.8 
STEEL THe 1956 eeeeeeee - (1947-1949—100) 
20 lis NET TONS .... 2,112 2,101 2,103 2,502 
| let (In thousands) 
10 —___—_ 
ie *Change from preceding week’s revised rate. 
| | 6 yEstimated. tAmer. Iron & Steel Institute. 
Ss CP IPS RR Tce RS ca a Bs 1957; 2461803 In 1956; 2,413,278 In 1985. 
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How to get rid of arthritis 
and find good Plant Sites 


A centipede with arthritis sought the advice 
of a wise old owl. “Centipede,” the Oul said, 
“you got a hundred legs, all swolled up with 
arthritis. Now if I was you, ’'d change myself 
into a stork. With only two legs, you'll cut 
your pain 98%, and if you use your wings you 
can stay off your legs.” 

The centipede was elated. “I accept your 
suggestions without hesitation, Owl,” he said. 
“Now, just tell me, specifically how do I go 
about making this change?” 

“Oh,” said the owl, “I wouldn’t know about 
the details. I’m in general policy.” 


iS a | 


Wt aN : 
If your company is looking for a good yy IN 

location for a new plant, you already 
know what the “general policy” is. 
What you want now is the details. You 
know what you want — now you want 


to know how to go about finding it with 


as little waste motion as possible. 

That’s where the Norfolk and 
Western can help you. There are good 
plant sites in The Land of Plenty — arid 
N&W plant location specialists know 
where they are and exactly what they 
offer. With long experience in helping 
manufacturers locate plants efficiently, 


they understand your problems. All they 
need to know is your specific require- 
ments, and you can give them this 
information with the assurance it will be 
held confidential. They will work for 
and with you, without obligation. Now 
that you know the “general policy’, let 
them give you the details. 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

Industrial and Agricultural Department 

Drawer S-777 (Phone Diamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 


THE Len and of He ly 


SERVED BY THe 


Norpotk... Wester. 


Me: STEE ; 
i 


Write, wire or call— 


MILL SHIPMENTS, SHEET & STRIP 
(ALL GRADES, NET TONS-000) 


J FAR Mire ATM icidr: <9 
American Iron & Steel Institute. 


SOS ORIN 0 > FJ eae MAM 


METAL FABRICATING INDEX 
(1947-49=100) 


JS Je tAaySia Oar Ne D 


Federal Reserve Board. 


Sheet Buyers Cautious 


So anticipated fourth quarter upsurge is developing slowly. 
Steelmakers are banking on drastic reduction in consumer 


inventories to stimulate orders 


“I WOULDN’T SAY we are pes- 
simistic, but we are more cautious 
in our planning for the fourth 
quarter,” says the vice president- 
sales of a midwestern steel com- 
pany in talking about sales pros- 
pects for sheets and strip. He 
and a large part of the industry 
are disappointed because the sheet 
market isn’t showing the marked 
fourth quarter upturn anticipated 
only a month or two ago. 

It is still too early to write 
off fourth quarter as a bust be- 
cause there are signs that it will 
eventually become pretty active. 
A few steelmakers report that 
October bookings are satisfactory. 
One Chicago mill is booked to 
capacity for sheets, and demand 
looks good enough to keep op- 
erations at a comfortable level 
through November and December. 
From Philadelphia comes the re- 
port that except for aluminized, 
oriented electrical, and a few flat- 
rolled specialties, sheet bookings 
for October are continuing at a 
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good level. On the West Coast, 
demand from Los Angeles area 
auto assembly plants is sustaining 
the sheet market; orders are on 
the upgrade. 

Inventory Puzzle—But scattered 
reports cannot cover up the con- 
cern of many producers over the 
lack of zip in sheet buying, parti- 
cularly from the auto industry. 
It takes 35 to 40 per cent of all 
sheet and strip products shipped 
from the mills. During calendar 
1957, it has been operating about 
3 or 4 per cent above year-ago 
levels. Yet its purchases of flat- 


-rolled products have been signifi- 


cantly below the 1956 pace, the 
reason steel officials have been 
optimistic about the fourth quarter. 

The charts above indicate that 
some break is bound to come be- 
fore long. While total sheet and 
strip shipments have been con- 
siderably below year-ago levels 
through July, metal fabricators 
have maintained output well above 
the 1956 pace. This period of in- 


ventory reduction dates back to 
late 1956, and most observers are 
convinced that consumers’ stocks 
are at or near the danger point. 

For instance, one of the Big 
Three auto producers is reportedly 
down to less than a three days’ 
supply of sheets. Its plants are 
literally living off receipts. The 
report states that this producer 
has no intention of building up 
huge inventories. It prefers to 
invest its funds in short term gov- 
ernment securities (interest on 60 
to 90-day notes is now running 
between 3 and 4 per cent) rather 
than tie them up in inventory. 

A Trend?—It is believed that 
ordering will be hand to mouth 
as long as consumers are assured 
of prompt delivery. One Pitts- 
burgh steelmaker believes that the 
45-day leadtime in ordering sheets 
is a thing of the past. Another 
industry official observes that only 
80 per cent of sheet capacity to- 
day would produce as much as 96 
per cent did four years ago. An- 
other states that even if automen 
upped their sights for 1958 by 
200,000 to 300,000 units, the steel 
industry could still maintain min- 
imum delivery time. “Only if they 
suddenly start producing at an an- 
nual rate of about 8 million cars 
would we be hard pressed to make 
delivery,” he adds. 

Most producers agree that even 
though orders are not up to snuff, 
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there has been a slight improve- 
ment in October bookings. They 
anticipate that as new model pro- 
duction builds up, so will orders 
for sheets and strip. One Pitts- 
burgh producer says the steel in- 
dustry probably will “hold an um- 
brella” over the automakers for 
the first two or three weeks in 
October—setting aside tonnage for 
them for November delivery. If 
motordom doesn’t come in with 
large enough orders by then to 
cover that tonnage, producers will 
sell where they can. 

Appliances Spotty—One possible 
outlet is in the appliance indus- 
try, although the picture there 
is almost as spotty as it is in 
the auto industry. One producer 
says that his own order books in- 
dicate that over-all tonnage to ap- 
pliance makers is edging up, but 
not all customers are participating 
in the trend. A Pittsburgh pro- 
ducer says this is the only really 
weak part of the sheet market. 
Much depends on the particular 
manufacturer involved. Two major 
producers of appliances are in a 
slump. But Frigidaire Div., Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., is recalling 


workers laid off this summer. 

The steel industry is still an- 
ticipating a good fourth quarter 
despite this apparent weakness in 
one of its biggest markets. There 
is still plenty of room on the books 
for November and December, and 
several producers are warning 
customers that they had better 
order now if they want guaranteed 
delivery then. 


Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 113 


Operations at reinforcing bar 
mills in the Pacific Northwest are 
unchanged. Order backlogs are 
slipping, but considerable new 
work is scheduled to be up for bids 
in the immediate future. A fair 
volume of new business is being 
booked in small orders (less than 
100 tons each). Weather condi- 
tions remain favorable for outdoor 
construction. 


Tool Steel... 


Tool Steel Prices, Page 117 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh, will increase prices of 
all high speed and tool steel grades 


Oct. 1. The company has not an- 
nounced its new quotations. 


cible says its over-all costs have 


risen since the last general in- || 


crease, Aug. 10, 1956. Several 
other producers in the Pittsburgh 
area say that increased prices are 
‘necessary and overdue.” 


Steel Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 113 


The over-all bar situation is 


spotty. In the Pittsburgh district, 
sales of cold-drawn bars have 
shown no improvement _ since 


August. Some producers have been 
operating less than five days a 
week. In New England, carbon 
bar demand is moderately heavier. 
Some forge shops report a gradual 
rise in orders from the automotive 
industry. In the Chicago area, 
improved demand from farm im- 
plement makers should put a little 
more life in this market than has 
prevailed for some time. 

Bar consumers are _ buying 
against requirements and are de- 
pending as far as possible on 
prompt shipments and their own 
stocks to cover their needs. In- 
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Cru- 


LOOK...NO HANDS! | 


ventories of cold-finished bars gen- 
erally are down to the point where 
spotty replacements are needed. 
There is a lack of large orders, 
with many potential buyers in this 
class waiting to see how strong 
their fourth quarter sales are be- 
fore making commitments. 

Primary producers have sub- 
stantial stocks of billets on hand 
for rolling or forging. In the 
case of cold-finished bars, stock 
lists of standard sizes and grades 
are readily available. 

A shell contract held by a New 
Bedford, Mass., shop has _ been 
terminated. Defense requirements 
are lower, marked by the aircraft 
program stretch-out, resulting in 
lighter demand for alloy bars. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 115 & 116 


Heavier demand for wire from 
the automotive industry has pushed 
up finishing operations slightly at 
two New England mills. Orders 
for valve, high carbon spring, and 
screw stock are improved, mostly 
automotive for October shipment. 
Demand from other industrial con- 


sumers is less apparent, but Oc- 
tober production schedules will be 
up moderately. 

Most new orders are for prompt 
delivery, under normal leadtime, 
and most suppliers are in position 
to meet this pressure because they 
have ample semifinished stocks. 
Demand for furniture spring coil 
grades is spotty. 

Screw prices are sharply com- 
petitive; earlier price increases 
are not holding well. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 113 


Several mills rolling the widest 
plate sizes are about one month 
behind their delivery schedules, 
causing difficulties among some 
users who have no trouble in ob- 
taining the other plate sizes they 
require. Despite the slow delivery 
situation in some mills, plate pur- 
chasers say the market is con- 
siderably easier than in previous 
quarters. They add that some 
mills, which were one or two 
months behind schedule in early 
summer, have caught up with their 
commitments. There have been 


some increases in allotments from 
mills, but there’s no sign of an 
early end to the quota system. 


Users of plates say the “pre- 
mium market” for heavy plates 
has almost disappeared. There are 
few offers of conversion tonnage. 
These purchasers expect to receive 
some offers of extra tonnages from 
mills in late fourth quarter, al- 
though mills doubt that they will 
have much extra tonnage. 


Light plates are still being pro- 
duced on strip mills. With excess 
strip capacity expected to be avail- 
able through fourth quarter, light 
plates will probably be in free sup- 
ply for the balance of this year. 


Plate shops in New England are 
buying on shorter leadtime de- 
livery, except against firm con- 
tract requirements for which speci- 
fications can be anticipated. 
Nevertheless, heavy and _ wide 
sheared plate capacity for Novem- 
ber has been filled in many in- 
stances. 

Supplies of universal, strip, and 
light plates in carbon grades gen- 
erally are in balance with demand 
and in some instances are more 


REMOVE CHIPS, TURNINGS 
AND BORINGS CONTINUOUSLY 
AND AUTOMATICALLY WITH A 


MAY-FRAN CHIP-TOTE 


continuous operation of machine 


That’s right! The May-Fran 
CHIP-TOTE permits the 


tools by eliminating down-time for 
scrap removal ... skilled workers stay 
on the job... production increases by as 
much as 20%! Versatile CHIP-TOTE conveyors 
are available in a wide range of sizes to serve practically 
any type or size of machine tool. Conveyor speed is 
adjusted to meet the scrap removal needs of the machine. 


nn 
MAY: 
Write today for your copy of 
ENGINEERING, INC. i rte g6. 
1725 Clarkstone Rd. °* Cleveland 12, Ohio 
7121-MF 
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For Low-cost, efficient 
stand-by service... 
choose a ‘Load Lifter’ 
Hand Operated Crane 


Type “BR” ‘Load Lifter’ Hand Operated Cranes are widely 
favored for intermittent and stand-by service because of features 
like these: 


TWO SPEEDS: First, a safe speed for handling heavy loads. 
Second, a time-saving speed twice as fast for handling light 
loads or lifting and lowering the hook without load. 


EFFICIENCY: The type of gearing used converts every pos- 
sible ounce of muscle effort into useful work. 


SMOOTH OPERATION: Maximum use is made of roller 
bearings. The big, grooved drum takes the full run of 
wire rope without overlapping. 


MAXIMUM SAFETY: Double girder construction provides 
rugged strength. Automatic load brake acts fast — holds 
the load safely — lowering is always under perfect con- 
trol. No tail chains hang down to foul the load. Oper- 
ating chains are as far as possible from the load. 


LOW MAINTENANCE: Built of the finest materials, with 
design and workmanship of the same high quality as the 
most expensive heavy-duty cranes we manufacture. 
If you want the convenience of a reliable, long-life crane for 
occasional lifting and moving jobs, investigate the Type “BR” 
‘Load Lifter’ Hand Operated Cranes. Capacities: 3 to 50 tons. 
Lifts: 28 to 37% feet. Spans: 15 to 60 feet. Ask your “Shaw-Box” 
Distributor for details or write for Catalog 218C. 


0 ; e 
MAXWELL ® OPERATED CRANES 
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M MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
PARR ERR: SHAW-BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION 
384 West Broadway ® Muskegon, Michigan 


Builders of ““SHAW-BOX"' and ‘LOAD LIFTER’ Cranes, ‘BUDGIT’ and ‘LOAD LIFTER’ Hoists and other 
lifting specialties. Other Divisions produce ‘ASHCROFT’ Gauges, ‘HANCOCK’ Valves, ‘CONSOLIDATED’ 


MANNING 
IN| JYOOW 3 


Safety and Relief Valves, ‘AMERICAN’ and ‘AMERICAN-MICROSEN' Industrial Instruments, and 
Aircraft Products. 
In Canada: Manning, Maxwell & Moore of Canada, Ltd., Avenue Road, Galt, Ontario. 


than adequate. Supplies of high- 
tensile, low-alloy, and _ specialty 
plates in lighter gages are less 


easily scheduled. Clad _ plate |i 
shipments are improving, reflec- ||} 
ting the freer availability of ||| 
nickel. | | 

Inventories held by tank and ||f 
structural shops are in good shape. ||j 
Buying pressure from this quarter ||) 


has eased. 


Stainless Steel... 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 117 
Demand for stainless steel strip 
from manufacturers of tableware 
is hard hit by Japanese imports. 
Imports from that country are also 


adversely affecting demand for ||} 
1010 carbon steel strip which is | 
used for making plated ware. At | 


the current rate, imports of stain- 


less and plated tableware may ||| 


nearly equal domestic production ||} 


by year end. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, 117 


Producers of oil country tube | 


now expect to dispose of all their 
anticipated fourth quarter produc- 
tion, but they admit they face a 
tough selling job to accomplish it. 
Users have trimmed their pur- 
chases in line with a new policy 
of ordering month-by-month in- 
stead of for an entire quarter at 
one time. Some major customers 
held four months’ supply of tube 
in summer; many are now cutting 
down to two months’ stocks. Re- 
sult is a drop in demand, although 
oil country firms are looking for 
strong operations in 1958, when 
they believe the inventory reduc- 
tion program will have been com- 
pleted. 

Pipe fabricating plants in New 
England are getting all the seam- 
less needed up to 14 in. A lead- 
ing buyer for several plants, head- 
quartered in New England, is not 
taking all tonnage offered, al- 
though requirements remain heavy. 
Less than a year ago this buyer 
was pulling all stops to obtain re- 
quired tonnages for his several 
fabricating plants. 

Utilities in the district also are 
not taking all the tonnage they 
asked for earlier in the year. Some 
have placed their orders for pipe 
for delivery next year sooner than 
they did a year ago, but they are 
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more realistic as to tonnages re- 
quired. Distributors’ stocks of 
pipe are ample and direct ship- 
ment volume is light. 

Mechanical and pressure tubing 
demand is slow. Delivery is prom- 
ised within four to five weeks. 

The cast iron pipe market on 
the West Coast is fairly active. 
The fourth quarter is expected to 
round out a good year. Several 
sizable municipal projects are 
scheduled to come out for bids 
within 30 days. 


Warehouse ., . 
Warehouse Prices, Page 118 

Distributors’ sales of flat-rolled 
products improved gradually in 
late September, but the volume is 
under expectations. 

Caution on the part of buyers 
in placing mill orders may put 
some additional tonnage on ware- 
house order’ books. However, 
there is no indication that the 
gains made since summer will con- 
tinue into October. Sales volume 
remains below levels recorded a 
year ago. 

Distributors see little chance of 
a pickup in November and Decem- 
ber unless automotive buying gains 
strength. They point out that 
such products as tin plate, tubing, 
and plates may slow late in the 
fourth quarter. No single prod- 
uct will be strong enough to make 
up for weakness in sheets and bars. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 113 

General improvement continues 
in the availability of structural 
shapes. One purchaser says supply 
is ‘much easier, except for some 
wide-flange beams.’ Other users 
agree that standard structurals, 
angles, and channels can be ob- 
tained when required, although 
these products are still sold on a 
quota basis. 

Wide-flange beam quotas are 
fairly liberal, but delivery has been 
running about one month behind 
schedule, inconveniencing users. 
One major producer, undertaking 
mill improvements, is almost two 
months behind schedule in ship- 
ments of wide-flange beams. 

Demand continues strong, espec- 
ially from the building industry. 
Mills expect to sell all the struc- 
turals they can produce in the 
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SERIES ‘’700’’ ‘LOAD- 
LIFTER’ ILLUSTRATED 
IS EQUIPPED WITH NEW 
SERIES ‘’700'’ MOTOR 
DRIVEN TROLLEY 


Production economy demands top-quality hoists that are fast, rugged, 
safe and easy to maintain. You get all four essentials in the Series 
“700” ‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoist. 


The Series “700” ‘Load Lifter’ speeds load handling on every job. 
With only 24 volts at the push buttons, the operator is safe. It has a 
load brake and a motor brake. The full load can be held safely by 
either brake alone. Braking action is fast and safe. The load can’t 
drop back. Accurate spotting is never a problem. 


The Series “700” ‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoist is built extra tough to 
stand up in the toughest services. Every moving part is engineered 
and manufactured to function smoothly and without needless wear. 
Safety construction and safety devices provide complete protection 
against operational hazards. The hoist can be inspected and serviced 
in the air, without removing the load. Capacities range up to 15 tons. 
Single and two-speed models available with your choice of suspension. 
Get details from your “Shaw-Box’ Distributor or write us for Bul- 
letin 410. 


tf r e 
56G-4R ond, ton ELECTRIC 
MAXWELL ® HOISTS 
EPL LINDL ETE LEE CAE 
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MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
SHAW-BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION 


384 West Broadway *® Muskegon, Michigan 


Builders of “SHAW-BOX”’ and ‘LOAD LIFTER’ Cranes, ‘BUDGIT’ and ‘LOAD LIFTER’ Hoists and other lifting 
specialties. Other Divisions produce ‘ASHCROFT’ Gauges, ‘HANCOCK’ Valves, ‘CONSOLIDATED! Safety and 
Relief Valves, ‘AMERICAN’ and ‘AMERICAN-MICROSEN’ Industrial Instruments, and Aircraft Products. 


In Canada: Manning, Maxwell & Moore of Canada, Ltd., Avenue Road, Galt, Ontario. 
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Special Reports — 
On Finishing Non-Ferrous Metals 


NUMBER I!I—Paint Base, Corrosion- 
Resistant Finishing with Iridite 


® 
WHAT IS IRIDITE? 


Briefly, lridite is the tradename for a specialized line of 
chromate conversion finishes. They are generally applied 
by dip, some by brush or spray, at or near room tem- 
perature, with automatic equipment or manual finishing 
facilities. During application, a chemical reaction occurs 


that produces a thin (.00002” max.) gel-like, complex 
chromate film of a non-porous nature on the surface of 
the metal. This film is an integral part of the metal itself, 
thus cannot flake, chip or peel. No special equipment, 
exhaust systems or specially trained personnel are 


required. 


Chromate conversion coatings are well 
known and accepted throughout industry 
as an economical means of providing cor- 
rosion protection, a good paint base and 
decorative finishes for non-ferrous metals. 
However, continued developments have 
been so rapid and widespread that many 
manufacturers may not be completely 
aware of the breadth of application of this 
type of finish. Hence, this digest of cur- 
rent information; to bring you up to date 
on the many ways in which you can ob- 
tain proper surface preparation for paint- 
ing and increase product durability with 
a single multi-purpose chemical pretreat- 
ment. Report I on decorative, corrosion- 
resistant finishes and Report III on 
chemically polished, corrosion-resistant 
finishes are available on request. 


First, it is an accepted fact that metal 
surfaces should be prepared before paint- 
ing to make possible an efficient paint sys- 
tem. Naturally, this preparation should 
provide for good initial paint adhesion. 
Chemical treatments have proved extreme- 
ly effective in this respect, particularly 
those of a neutral or preferably acid na- 
ture. Further, to be most efficient, chem- 
ical treatments should provide a non-por- 
ous barrier to maintain adhesion by sealing 
the metal from the paint and moisture. 
They should also provide a self-healing 
film which prevents lateral corrosion in the 
event that bare metal is exposed through 
scratching. 


The Iridite chromate conversion coat- 
ings meet all these requirements. Iridite 
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is a chemical conversion treatment for sur- 
face preparation. It provides initial paint 
bonding by molecular adhesion. It is acid 
in nature and produces a film that is gel- 
like and non-porous in structure. Thus, 
the Iridite film effectively seals the metal 
from the paint and from moisture penetra- 
tion. Because the film contains certain 
relatively soluble constituents, it will pro- 
tect areas scratched through to bare metal 
and prevent lateral corrosion. This is 
accomplished by a gradual leaching of 
these constituents into the damaged area. 


Further, because of its gel-like, non-crys- 
talline nature, the Iridite film will not 
affect the appearance or texture of the 
paint film, nor will it dust or powder to 
mar the painted surface. Because the 
film is non-porous, paint coverage is in- 
creased, thus substantial savings in paint 
costs will be realized. In addition, treated 
parts may be stored for long periods of 
time prior to painting without the risk of 
entrapped moisture causing blistering 
when painting. 


Iridite chromate conversion coatings 
are widely used with equal ease and suc- 
cess under both baked and air-dried paint 
systems. While the actual adherence prop- 
erties of the Iridite film do not increase 
appreciably with its thickness, corrosion 
protection does. The protection of the 
Iridite film is proportionate to its thickness 
and should be taken into consideration 
when selecting the Iridite to meet your 
needs. However, it is sometimes necess- 
ary to sacrifice maximum corrosion pro- 
tection for appearance when a finished 


part is to be only partially painted. Fa 
example, it may be desirable to use a thin 
clear, bright Iridite film if the unpainte} 
areas must present a chrome-like appean|ii 
ance. A typical case is that of instrumen|5 
housings on which the exterior is painte: By 
and the inside left unpainted. | 


On the other -hand, if all surfaces of thij/: 
product are to be painted and maximunj/i 
corrosion protection is required, the heavy 
ier and most protective Iridite films shoulil} 
be used. For example, all surfaces of vit i 
die cast fruit juicers are finished with ||! 
highly protective Iridite film prior to paint? 
ing to provide maximum resistance to th} 
corrosive action of fruit juices. | 


Iridite finishes are now available for alk 
commercial forms of the more commonly}j 
used non-ferrous metals, including zin¢ 
cadmium, aluminum, magnesium, silverji 
copper, brass and bronze. In addition tal} 
providing an excellent base for paint, tha ! 
Iridite films also have high decorative val: | 


ue when used as final finishes in them)! 
selves. iW 


These films can produce a wide variety)! 
of pleasing appearances including clean i 
bright, iridescent yellow, bronze, olive | 
drab and brown. In addition, many films 
can be modified by bleaching or by dyeing.) 
Among the dye colors available are var-|; 
ious shades of red, yellow, green, blue or} 


black. 


In planning or designing, you should 
consider the many other characteristics off 
Iridite finishes which may enter into the 
specific problem. In addition to their func-|| 
tions as protective and decorative finishes,|| 
and as bases for organic finishes and bond-|| 
ing compounds, Iridites have low elec-| 
trical resistance. Some can be solderedi 
and welded. The film does not affect the} 
dimensional stability of close tolerance! 
parts. 


Iridites are widely approved under both 1 
Armed Services and industrial specifica-. 
tions because of performance, low cost and! 
savings of materials and equipment. 1 


You can see then, that with the many } 
factors to be considered, selection of the) 
Iridite best suited to your product requires ! 
the services of a specialist. That’s why | 
Allied maintains a staff of competent | 
Field Engineers—to help you select the 
Iridite to make your installation most | 
efficient in improving the quality of your, 
product. You’ll find your Allied Field | 
Engineer listed under ‘Plating Supplies” 
in your classified telephone book. Or, 
write direct and tell us your problem. 
Complete literature and data, as well as 
sample part processing, is available. 
Allied Research Products, Inc., 4004-06 
East Monument Street, Baltimore 5, 
Maryland. ’ 
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fourth quarter, but demand is less 
extreme than it has been in pre- 
vious quarters. Fabricators in 
some districts are not booking suf- 
ficient new business to offset con- 
tract completions. Dependence on 
public work, including highway 
construction, is increasingly prom- 
inent in the structural market 
picture. Improved steel supply 
tends to generate increased com- 
petition among fabricators on new 
work. Over-all bids are fre- 
quently under estimated costs. 


Tin Plate .. .- 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 115 


Producers have been reducing 
their stocks of tin plate for some 
time. Tin mill operations are es- 
timated to be only about 80 per 
cent of capacity. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 119 


Lake shipments of iron ore de- 
clined to a daily loading rate of 
399,498 tons during the week end- 
ed Sept. 23 from 400,202 tons for 
the preceding week and 447,581 
tons for the like week a year ago, 
reports the American Iron Ore As- 
sociation, Cleveland. Of total ship- 
ments, 2,710,131 tons were to U. S. 
ports and 86,357 tons to Canadian 
ports. 

Total shipments for the season 
to Sept. 23 came to 66,587,966 
tons, an increase of 15,333,838 tons 
over the total for the like 1956 
period. 


Piglron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 118 


While operating schedules of 
some foundries have improved 
slightly, the demand for merchant 
pig iron continues spotty. Pur- 
chasing agents for foundries are 
exercising unusual caution in mak- 
ing commitments for all raw mate- 
rials. 

Melters show no concern about 
the availability of iron, such as 
prevailed a year ago at this time. 
They are confident that more than 
snough tonnage will be available 
hroughout the winter season to 
meet their needs fully. They are 
1lso confident that tonnage will be 
shipped on short notice. 

With most steel mills operating 
yelow capacity, more iron is availa- 
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how to 
cut costs with 
conveyors 


Standard gravity roller conveyors like this are modest in cost, easy to install and maintain. 


Conveyor system helps 
Airtemp up compressor parts 
production 40% 


To handle stepped-up demands for 
residential and industrial air con- 
ditioners, the Airtemp Division of 
the Chrysler Corporation undertook 
an extensive re-tooling program. On 
one compressor crankcase line, for 
example, they installed 17 new ma- 
chine tools . . . connected them all 
with Standard gravity roller con- 
veyors. Result — two hours saving 
per case, production up 40%. 


For details — contact the 
Standard representative 
listed in the classified 
phone book or write di- 
rect. Ask for Bulletin 309, 
address Dept. Y-9 


If you’re planning on modern- 
izing or retooling it will pay you, 
too, te find out how Standard con- 
veyors can complement new equip- 
ment . give you lower overall 
costs and greater productive efficien- 
cy. STANDARD CONVEYOR 
COMPANY, North St. Paul 9, 
Minnesota. Sales and Service in 
Principal cities. 


To expedite shipping or stocking and reduce handling costs, 
investigate Standard lightweight portable roller conveyors (right) 
or the portable, self-powered HANDIBELT conveyor (left), which 
can be used horizontally or at varying incline or decline angles. 


= : Ne v) 
GRAVITY & POWER Sed 


CONVEYORS 
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ble for the merchant trade be- 
cause hot metal consumption in 
mills has declined. 

Foundries turning out castings 
for the automotive industry are 
fairly active now, but those serving 
the appliance trade report demand 
is slow. The picture is a spotty 
one, showing considerable varia- 
tion from one plant to another. 


Adds New Alloy Lines 


Whitehead Metal Products Co., 
New York, will market the line of 
Shieldalloys to the foundry indus- 
try. They include nonferrous mas- 
ter alloys, and high purity, vac- 
uum melting metals. The announce- 
ment was made by S. W. Madsen, 
vice president, Shieldalloy Corp., 
Newfield, N. J., and E. W. Loth- 
man, vice president, the Whitehead 
Company. 


Refractories ... 


Refractories Prices, Page 119 
Seventy per cent alumina brick 
is now being manufactured by the 
Ironton Fire Brick Co. at Ironton, 
Ohio. 


The brick is identified as Ironton 
A1-70, and meets ASTM specifica- 
tons for this classification of re- 
fractories. ; 

Steel mills can obtain Ironton 
A1-70 in 9-in. straights and series 
brick, as well as in special shapes. 

The Ironton plant has full facil- 
ities for making molds from cus- 
tomers’ blueprints. Technical data 
on the new brick are available from 
the company. 


Electromet Revises Prices 


Electro Metallurgical Co., divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corp., New 
York, reduced prices for standard 
ferromanganese and _ increased 
prices for some chromium and sili- 
con alloys. 

A reduction of 0.5-cent a pound 
for standard ferromanganese low- 
ered the base price to 12.25 cents 
a pound, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ash- 
tabula and Marietta, Ohio; Port- 
land, Oreg., and Sheffield, Ala. The 
new schedule of prices was effec- 
tive for all shipments made on and 
after Sept. 19. 

The upward adjustments on 
specified chromium and silicon al- 


Imported Steel 


Deformed Bars (%” Dia. incl. all extras) .... 


Prices per 100 lbs. (except where otherwise noted) landed, 


including customs duty, but no other taxes. 


Atlantic & 
Gulf Coast West Coast Vancouver 
$6.63 $6.86 $6.61 


Montreal 
$6.29 


Merchant Bars (%4” Round incl. all extras)... 7.62 7.85 7.48 T.22 


Bands (1”x%"x20’ incl. all extras) 
Angles (2”x2"x\%4” incl. all extras) 
Beams & Channels (base) 


Furring Channels (C.R. i 4000') ceeceen 


Barbed Wire (per 82 lb. net reel) 
Nails (bright, common, 20d and heavier) 


Larssen Sheet Piling (section II, new, incl. 


size extra) 


7.98 7.65 7.38 
6.75 6.99 6.69 
7.00 7.24 6.94 
27.77 Ste si cose 
7.40 7.75 7.80 
8.58 9.07 8.99 
8.10 8.10 7.80 


Wire, Manufacturer’s, bright, low C, (11%ga.) 5 7.52 8.52 8.52 
8.01 


Wire, galvanized, low C, (11% ga.) 
Wire, Merchant quality, bl. 


8.15 9.42 9.42 

7.75 8.78 8.78 

13.75 13.00 13.00 

10.80 10.17 12.17 

: 9.73 9.64 9.54 
8.48 8.83 sees oeee 
194.00 199.00 
103.00 104.00 S068 aise 
14.23 14.00 13.74 


from prominent century-old West German Mills 


Through Stahlunion-Export GmbH 


BOCHUMER VEREIN World’s first Steel Found- 
ry, 1842—Vacuum degassed Forgings. Pinion 
wire and spring wire for watches and clocks. 
DORTMUNDER UNION Originators of Inter- 
lock Sheet Piling—Larssen Sheet Piling, 
Plate, Shapes, Forged Bars and Shafts. 

NIEDERRHEIN Europe’s most modern Rod 
Mill—OH, CH, Low Metalloid, Specialty 


Wire Rod, Merchant Bars. 

WESTFAELISCHE UNION Europe’s largest Wire 
Mill—All types drawn Wire and Wire Prod- 
ucts—Nails, Barbwire, Wire Rope, Pre- 
stress Concrete Wire and Strand. 
PHOENIX RHEINROHR Europe’s largest Pipe 
Mill—Pipe, Tubing, Flanges, Welding Fit- 
tings, Precision Tubes, Tubular Masts. 


delivered on Domestic Terms 


No red tape! We deliver to any place in North America. Over 10 years of service to 
more than 2000 North American accounts—as a domestic firm, on domestic terms—with 
lower costs or better deliveries. Write for ‘‘How to be at home with products made 
abroad’’ and the address of your local KOC representative. 


KURT ORBAN COMPANY, INC., 46 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. 


Kurt Orban Canada, Lid., 


In Canada: 
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Vancouver, 


Toronto, Montreal 


loys, effective Oct. 1, reflect re-) 
cent cost increases for  labor,, 
freight, and raw materials. In-; 
creases are: | 

High-carbon ferrochrome, 1 cent} 
a pound of contained chromium;} 
“Simplex” low-carbon ferrochrome,, 
2 cents a pound of chromium (as} 
previously announced) ; and 50 per) 
cent ferrosilicon, 1.2 cents a pound} 
of contained silicon. | 

Ferrochrome-silicon will now be} 
sold on the basis of the chromium) 
plus the silicon contained in the) 
alloy. Prices for regular low-car- | 
bon ferrochrome have been revised | 
to cover two new carbon grades: 
Max 0.025 and 0.05 per cent car-} 
bon. At the same time, other car- | 
bon grades have been eliminated. | 

The following table lists the new | 
base prices for all products affect- | 
ed. All increases apply to the en- 
tire schedule for each product, 
there being no change in quantity, | 
sizing, or packing differential. The 
prices shown are base prices for 
the indicated grade of the materi- | 
al in carload lots delivered by rail | 
freight, except for 50 per cent fer- | 
rosilicon which is f.o.b. shipping | 
point. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


(Cents 
per lb of chromium 
contained in alloy | 
except as indicated) | 


Low-carbon ferrochrome: 


Max+0102°% GC) Sissies relents 6 

Max, 0.025% © ssc sevecsccce 39.75 

Max 0:05 7m Co arr wisieictsielernielerars 39.00 

Max, (0:40 0 F'C rea asterle’elwaiain 38.50 

Max O:20C0) Cur Sas sisgsatriers mere 38.25 

Max (0.50%. (1G wereciesiavicrerniieare 38.00 

eee BING (Oh ofooonugoocucco Stein 

Max 350% Ci shae cevacers eleterente 37.50 

Max SOU on C teers reverse ote teratan 37.25 
‘*Simplex’’ (No. 1 and 2): 

Mas) O10E 9. (Ci eicc cit ee erevorsl sles 37.75 

Max 10%025,%) Civasieieiciietaisieroiers 36.75 
High-carbon ferrochrome | 

(LOR. STAGS) nic. aisiera cin pert sts 28.75 | 
Low-chromium high-carbon 

TETTOChVOMO) Peesiareaeieelem at ialen 27.50 
Foundry ferrochrome ......... 30.05 
Charge Nchromes tau cretecieianselesiete 25.00 
SSM Pe ferrochrome: fis.cs.ccensiss 29.85 
“Chromtemp?”” INO} Or ea sicie siec ers 35.00 
“Chromtemp 4 vNO. 08) Minieisis sieteta 31.50 
Chromium briquets (per lb of 

Dbriquets) o's .sc.8 ates «aver teres 19.60 
Ferrochrome-silicon ......00+-. 27.50° 
Ferrosilicon-chrome ............ 37.25 
Foundry ferrosilicon-chrome 

(perilb of alloy) en naiaerreerers 20.05 
Exothermic silicon-chrome ..... 42.50 

SILICON ALLOYS 
(Cents 


per lb of silicon 
contained in alloy 
except as indicated) 


50%. Werrosilicon) sisters: siecess wre 14.20 
Ferroaluminum-silicon ........ 17.75 
Silicon metal (0.50% Fe grade) 22.50 
‘““SMZ’’ alloy (per lb of alloy).. 20.00 
Magnesium-ferrosilicon 

(per) lb wot Salloy)y ee eietetencacke 20.00 
*Plus 14.20 per lb of silicon. 
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Price Indexes and Composites 


180 FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX atistics) 180 
(1947-1949=100) 
170 
170 
160 160 
FG 57 — By Weeks 
ne 150. 
190 40 
| 
130 130 
120 
FEB MAY AUG. had 
Sept. £4, 1957 Week Ago Month Ago Sept. Avg. Year Ago 
181.5 181.5 181.5 181.5 168.6 
AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Lb Se li LTC Mea Nr a eet tp arama e eg o 
; Tubing, Mechanical, Car- Quality (95 ase box) “3 
Wiceks Ended ioept. 23 bon’ (100 ft) san eT 94.953 Wire, Drawn, Carbon ... 10.225 
Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- Wits; Dra wi antalless: 
are 100 lb except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete eae 304 (100 ft) .... 205.608 $80 OU ee aes oe mmc 
poten x the foley ne products and extras and deductions ap- Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 Bae. Ties (bundles). ies 
Dp em, write to STEEL. ae eee eed ... 9.783 Wire, Barbed (80-rod spool) 8.719 
Rails, Standard, No. 1... $5.600 Bars, Reinforcing ..... ars 6.210 A peice te pA te ashe Wee AWE) AGNES aoe ron 
Rails, Light, 40 Ib ...... 7.067 Bars, C-F., Carbon ..... 10.360 ae eal daasy oa a ce ee SC gee 
os ee AqoumaconegouSs 6.600 Bars, Ch, -ANOW sec. 0s 13.875 
OS RC ALLWA WA ore cretele ele sie 9.825 Bars, C.F., Stainlesss, 302 ' 
Rviecla-Frelght Caras en) erence 0.553 STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 
in. (per wheel) ....... 60.000 eets, H.N., Carbon .... 1 
Plates, Carbon .......... 6.150 Pee Gag, Septos see oes Saar s ye rere es ee 
Structural Shapes ....... 5.942 eets, Galvanized ...... -220 
aa Sante Cation Sheets C.R., Stainless, 302 Index (1935-39 avg—100)... 239.15 239.15 239.15 225.71 181.40 
ttt AAO hat lah oe ae ea wes 1 G1 0)) esen ia ae ieee ee 5 0.688 I i 2 
als) er 0.480 Sicetar alec > BS ndex in cents per lb ...... 6.479 6.479 6.479 6.114 4.914 
Saag Nae Steel, iy ‘oil Scrip Cure, Carboni... 9.243 
ardening Die (lb) ... 0.585 Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 
Bars, Tool. Steel, HR. (ib) ae 0.493 STEEL’s ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES* 
oy, ig. peed, Strip, rigs “Carbon Sono3 6.245 
8.75, Cr 45,,V 2.1, Mo ins, BGR, BW (100 Finished Steel, NT ....... $146.19 $146.19 $146.19 $137.75 $111.66 
-o, BGOMCID) Grcretareneso02) 1.274 LU) ares ecret ert alse eats, sete te 19.814 No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT.. 66.49 66.4 E 
Rieck toes her ac Galv.,, Buttweld (100 Basic Pig ioe GT 65.99 ae ee ae nae 
; eed, NE ey LG) EM atone castornctata ti eislisielees 23.264 26 a Petit a is . s - 
pace aed AD Mr ae 1.769 Pipe, Line (100 ft) ..... 199.023 Malleable Pig Iron, (CI 67.27 67.27 67.27 63.41 55.77 
ars, H.R., OVaratetaieteye 10.525 Casing, Oil Well, Carbon Steelmaking Scrap, GT .... 
e. H.R., Stainless, 303 GO0Att) eee ee 194.499 sata se) : AO an Shea 
Wis. GS GadcoO WOOD BE 0.525 Casing, Oil Well, Alloy *For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949 H 
Bars, H.R., Carbon ..... 6.425 (LOOREE Ree ones 304.610 of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1052, p. 130, a 


Comparative prices 


FINISHED STEEL 


Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh 
Bars, H.R., Chicago 


Bars, H.R., deld., Philadelphia 


Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh ..... 


Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh ... 
Shapes, Std., Chicago 
Shapes, deld., Philadelphia. . 


Plates, Pittsburgh ......... 
Plates, Chicago 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. 

Plates, Sparrows Point, Ma. 
Plates, Claymont, Del. 


Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ...... 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh 
Strip, C.R., Chicago 
Strip, C.R., Detroit 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh 


Tin plate (1.50 Ib) box, Pitts. $10.30 


Comparison of Prices 


by districts, 


*Including 0.35¢ for special quality. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT) 
Wire rods, 7-%" Pitts. 


cc ee UUEE UE UI EEE EERE RE EREEUERRS ERR 


September 30, 1957 


Sept. 25 Week Month Year 
1957 Ago Ago Ago 
5.425 5.425 5.425 5.075 
5.425 5.425 5.425 5.075 
5.725 5.725 5.725 4.93 
7.30* 7.30* 7.30* 6.85* 
5.275 5.275 5.275 5.00 
5.275 §.275 5.275 5.00 
5.545 5.545 5.545 5.00 
5.10 5.10 5.10 4.85 
5.10 5.10 5.10 4.85 
5.50 5.50 5.50 5.25 
5.10 5.10 5.10 4.85 
5.70 5.70 5.70 5.35 
4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 
4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 
6.05 6.05 6.05 5.75 
6.05 6.05 6.05 5.75 

6.05-6.15 6.05-6.15 6.05-6.15 5.75-5.85 
6.60 6.60 6.60 6.30 
4.925 4.925 4.925 
4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 
7.15 7.15 7.15 
7.15 7.15 7.15 6.85 
7.25 7.25 7.25 
7.65 7.65 7.65 7.20 
8.95 8.95 8.95 

$10.30 $10.30 $9.85 
$96.00 $96.00 $96.00 $91.50 
6.15 6.15 6.15 5.80 


5 Yr 
Ago 


3.95 
3.95 
4.502 
4.925 


3.85 
3.85 
4.13 


3.90 
3.90 
4.35 
3.90 
4.35 
3.775 
3.775 
4.575 
4.575 
4.775 
5.075 


4.675 3.75-4.00 


3.725 


6.85 5.10-5.80 


5.35 


6.95 5.30-6.05 
5.10-5.225 
8.35 5.90-6.35 


$8.95 


$70.50 


4.325 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton Sept. 25 
1957 

Bessemer smbittsieccrciictcetee $67.00 
Basic Valleyareicicie ciclelatetsieieie 66.00 
Basic, deld:, Phila. ...... 70.01 
No. 2 Fdry, NevilleIsland,Pa. 66.50 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ..... 66.50 
No. 2 Fadry, deld., Phila. 70.51 
Now 2) Fdry,) Birms ger ees 62.50 
No. 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld. Cin. 70.20 
Malleable, Valley .......- 66.50 
Malleable, Chicago ...... 66.50 

Tug uoene. 255.00T 


Ferromanganese, 


+74-76% Mn, net ton. 


in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point 


Week Month Year 5 Yr 
Ago Ago Ago Ago 
$67.00 $67.00 $63.50 $55.50 
66.00 66.00 62.50 54.50 
70.01 70.01 66.26 59.25 
66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
70.51 70.51 66.76 59.75 
62.50 62.50 59.00 51.38 
70.20 70.20 66.70 58.93 
66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 


255.007 255.00f 215.00 228.00* 


*75-82% Mn, gross ton, Etna, Pa. 


SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $48.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa. .. 43.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 47.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley... 43.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve... 39.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 47.50 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago 63.50 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago 41.50 
COKE, Net Ton 

Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. .. $15.25 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. 18.25 


$49.50 $54.50 $56.50 $44.00 
45.50 51.00 58.00 41.50 
49.50 51.00 60.00 42.50 
51.50 54.50 65.50 44.00 
48.50 51.50 63.00 43.00 
47.50 49.50 57.50 43.00 
64.50 71,50 84.50 52.50 
44.50 45.50 53.50 50.00 
$15.25 $15.25 $14.50 $14.75 
18.25 18.25 17.50 17.00 
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from DEMOLITION 
to CONSTRUCTION 


anyuhere— 


No matter the hour... nor the problem . . . steel-producing men 
the country over know that when trouble erupts unexpectedly in 
Ss. e fy pos the mill, the firm to call for help is THE EDWARD GRAY 
4, CORPORATION (formerly known as Chicago Concrete Breaking 

Company). 
@ BLAST FURNACE CONSTRUCTION No construction or demolition job is too small, too involved. The 
@ SALAMANDER OR SLAG REMOVAL reason: Experienced men like H. D. Putnam, Vice President in 


charge of field operations. 


CONTROLLED BLASTING OF Putt is highly respected for his experience and ability to evaluate a 
CONCRETE OR MASONRY situation, to determine what has to be done, then quickly and 

efficiently coordinate the men and equipment to complete the job. 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEMS Whatever the problem . . . from a one-man repair job to a major 
ALL TYPES OF INDUSTRIAL OR construction project . . . where time (as well as budget) is of prime 
COMMERCIAL CONSTRUCTION importance .. remember the firm that is comprised of men like 


H. D. ‘Putt’? Putnam. 


w inl 2 E DB W A R OD PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 
213 COREY AVENUE, BRADDOCK, PA. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
42233 AVENUE “O”, CHICAGO 33, ILL. 


TELEPHONE BAYPORT 1-8400 TELEPHONE ELECTRIC 1-1656 


oe Toy ist 1? Orin gS ut © IN 
FORMERLY CHICAGO CONCRETE BREAKING CO. 


112 STEEL 


Steel Prices 


SEMIFINISHED 


INGOTS, Carbon, Forging (NT) 


Munhall, Bas Uimae 222$73°50 
INGOTS, Alloy (NT) 

Detroit. S41 aes wees $77.00 
Farrell,Pa. S3 . e000 h 1200 
Lowellville, O. S30 os sae 77.00 
Midland) Pa, Cis) 22. 77.00 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......77.00 
Sharon} Pa. (83 eases see 77.00 


BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 


Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 ....$77.50 
Bridgeport, Conn, N19. -80.50 
Burialo ORI secs nne. 77.50 
Clairton, Pa.) U5) seen. 07.50 
mnsleyAla. T2) 21.228. 77.50 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 


Fontana,Calif. K1 88.00 
GaryeindasUSisee iient vc. 77.50 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 77.50 
Lackawanna, Nay. B2. - 77.50 
Munhall; Pas U5 sn oe 77.50 
8.Chicago,Ill. R2, U5 ..77.50 


S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 .... 


Sterling, Dl NS ee. ate eo 77.50 
Youngstown R2 ....... 77.50 
Carbon, Forging (NT) 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 ..... $96.00 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19 .101.00 
IBUPTAlO R25 ie seis.csoc e's 96.00 
Aan tOn, Onset one, eicelsieke & 98.50 
Clairton, Pas Wo sen... 96.00 


Conshohocken, Pa. A3 .101.00 


Ensley,Ala. T2 .......96.00 
Pairfield;Alas T2) 2.3... 96.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 105.50 
Gary,Ind. U5 ..........96.00 
Geneva, Utah? Gilt... 5: 96.00 
HTOUStONG SS) ioe ons os ai 101.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 - 96.00 
Lackawanna, N.Y. B2 ..96.00 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 105.50 
Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 96.00 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......96.00 
Seattle: 3) enw. ce L09.50 
meehnaron, Pa. "S38. vic veces 96.00 
S.Chicago R2,U5,W14 ..96.00 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....96.00 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ...105.50 
Warren;O.\Cll «..4002.. 96.00 


Alloy, Forging (NT) 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ...$114.00 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19.114.00 
SUPT AIO RD done cote ce 114.00 


Canton,O. R2, T7 ....114.00 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3..121.00 
Detroit S41 
Economy,Pa. B14 .. 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .... 


Gary sind WS). nce 4.00 
Houston S5 ..... ae 119.00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ..114.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...114.00 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 .114.00 
LosAngeles B3 .......134.00 
Lowellville,O. S3 -114.00 


sees 


Massillon,O. R2 ......114.00 
Midland.Pa. C18 ..... 114.00 
Munhall.Pa. U5 ...... 114.00 


Sharon,Pa. S3 .......114.00 
S.Chicago R2,U5,W14..114.00 


S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..114.00 
Struthers.O. Y1 ......114.00 
Warren.O, C17 occ... 114.00 


ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) 


Bridgeport,Conn. N19 $122.50 
Buffalo R2 . 117.50 
CantonyOneiaucrsrsrceletsre 120.00 
Cleveland.O. R2 ......117.50 
Garysinds Wo! ee oko. 117.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14 117.50 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...117.50 
Warren,O. C17 .......117:50 


SKELP 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... 5.075 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ....... 4.875 
Warren,O:) R27 <j. ss . 4.875 
Youngstown R2, U5 ..4.875 
WIRE RODS 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.15 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .......6.15 
AM GHG. Ik GRovenodas 6.35 
BUtlala WA icw cae o's. 0% 6.15 
Cleveland A7 COPECO 6.15 


Donora,Pa. AT 3 AGO 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 
Houston S85... 


IndianaHarbor, Ind. Yi. 

Johnstown,Pa. B2 .... 16.15 
WOMECMI re VAT, Ucleterpisiciereters 6.15 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 . -6.40 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 . - 6.25 
LosAngeles B3 ......-.-- 6.95 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 . 6.40 


September 30, 1957 


Mill prices as re 
Code numbers f 


Monessen,Pa. P17 .....6.15 
NG Tonawanda, N.Y. B11. .6.15 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cli ....6.95 
Portsmouth,O. P12 -6.15 
Roebling,N.J. R5 


S.Chicago,Ill. R2 .... 6.15 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2. -6.25 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....6.15 
Sterling lite Nit) meee 6.25 
StrucherssOn Yio sion es6ul5 
Worcester, Mass. AT 2+ 6.45 


STRUCTURALS 


Carbon ee Bee 
Ala.City, Ala. be 8 
AtiantameAl 1 aes See 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ., 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 .. 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .. 


- 5.475 
+ -5.275 
- -5.275 


ethl - 5.325 
Birmingham C15 .....5.275 
ClairtonyPan U5 Gist <c c 5.275 
Fairfield,Ald. T2 ...... 5.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....6.075 
Gary ane WS, ve lsccc ov 00.200 
Geneva,Utah Cll ...... 5.275 
HLOUSCON GSO ceils eerie ane 5.375 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...5.275 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.325 
DOUCT Wee oom cena OL eT D 
KansasCity, Mo. S5 ere tore) 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..5.325 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 5.975 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...5.575 
Munhall,Pa. US ......°5.275 
Niles\Califg P15 cae. 5.925 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 ....5.50 
Portland,Oreg. O4 6.025 
Seattle ES ewee 6.025 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14.5.275 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ales 07920 
Sterling, TNS” NS) \s.. 05: 5.275 
Torrance,Calif. C11 5.975 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.275 

Wide Flange 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 5.325 
Clairton; Pas U5! 6.05 5.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.225 
IndianaHarbor,Ind, I-2.5.525 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.325 


Munhall) Pas US... .. 5.275 
Phoenixville, Pan Ps eis 0.00 
8.Chicago,Ill, US. ....44 5.275 
Alloy Std. Shapes 
Aliquippa, Pa... TS icicecsss 6.55 
Clairton Pa... US sec csw ss 6.55 
GAry ING Us 6 acces ws 6.55 
Houston=S5) .i.3..<<- eve 0.60 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .....6.65 
Munhall Pay WS) «2. s0s:. 6.55 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5 ..... . 6.55 
H.S., L.A. Std. Shapes 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .....6. T.15 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......7.75 
Bethiehem;Pa. B2.c...... 7.80 
Clairton, Pas US: sient s.. 7.75 
Mairfield Ala. Ts. .tjeve Cato 


Fontana,Calif. K1 ......8. 


Garyind US ie. eiersels o 7.75 
Geneva,Utah C11 7.75 
Houston neo ateislsietais teers 7.85 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......7.80 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 7.85 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.80 
LosAngeles-B3' <.4.'s\<10« «<i 8.45 
MunhallPa.- US) <is e.cele het 
Seattle Bait eveerernreny « 8.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..7.75 
S.SanFrancisco B3 .....8.40 
Sheers evsd (Os “Nak ho Good 7.75 
H.S., L.A. Wide Flange 
Bethlehem, Pale 2iistsiercere 7.80 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.80 
Munhall, Pa. eUb siecle. «0: 7.75 
S.Chicago,I]. US. .<.. 0.6 7.75 
PILING 

BEARING PILES 

Bethlehem,Pa. B2..... 5.325 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.325 
Munhall)PansUoe rire. 5.275 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5 ...... 5.275 


STEEL SHEET PILING 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.225 


Munhall, Pa. U5 wien. 6 6.225 
S8.Chicago,Ill. U5 ..... 6.225 
PLATES, Carbon Steel 

Aa City Alan ivcieleetels ere 5.10 
Aliquippa.Pa. J5 ....... 5.10 


Ashland,.Ky.(15) A10 ...5.10 


Bessemer.Ala. T2 ......5.10 
Clairtonshas (U6) aceeetie- 0:10 
Claymont.Del. C22 .....5.70 
Cleveland J5, R2 ...... 5.20 


ported to STEEL, Sept. 25, cents per pound ex 
Ollowing mill points 


_Buffalo(9) R2 


Coatesville,Pa. L7 ...... 5.50 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..5.20 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......5.20 
HairfieldtAla: (T2227 5) 5.10 
Fontana,Calif.(30) K1 ..5.90 


Gary Inds Ube eee orlO 
Geneva,Utah Cll ....... 5.10 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 5.30 
Harrisburg,Pa. P4 . -5.80 
FLOUSTON SS. opalescent vee 5.20 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.10 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5. 
LoneStar,Tex. L6 nots 
Mansfield,O. E6 ...... 
Minnequa.Colo. C10 


Munhall Pan Wiis. 5.10 
Newport; Ky, A2 3 ...655 5.10 
PittsburgheJ50 os .ce cen s2Del0 
Riverdale,IN. Al 22.5.0. 5.10 
Seattle BS) 2wh shi tet G100 
Sharon;ha. S38. ..sn eo 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..5.10 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5. 


Sterling,Ill. N15 .... 5.10 
Steubenville.O. W10 ....5.10 
Warren,O.) R26 si ess Stones 5.10 


Youngstown R2. U5, Y1.5.10 


PLATES, Carbon Abras. Resist. 
ClaymontyDely C22... 7.35 
BPontanarCalif, Kl .ava. 7.55 
GenevazUtah@ Cll) 56205. 
Johnstown.Pa. B2 ...... 7.00 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.00 


PLATES, Wrought Iron 


Economy,Pa, B14 - 13.15 
PLATES, H.S., L.A. 

Atiquipparyhas cdo. sieeiste 7.625 
Bessemer, Ala, -T2) <2... 7.625 
Clairton; PaO cami 7.625 
Claymont,Del. C22 ....7.625 
Cleveland J5, R2 ...... 7.625 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ....7.925 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.625 
Economy,Pa. B14 ..... 7.625 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......7.725 
Fairfield, Ala, T2) os... 7.625 
Barrell PaceSsesia. «cco 7.625 
Fontana,Calif.(30) K1..8.425 
Gary stad, se cei ear 7.625 
Geneva,Utah Cll v0+ 1.620 
Houston S5 - 7.725 


Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2, ¥1 7.625 


Johnstown.Pa. B2 ..... 7.625 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.625 
Munhall) Pas WO weer. set 7.625 
Pittsburgh (JO) 4. scs- 3. 1-620, 
SeattlemB3iim cme craravoraees 8.525 
Sharon,Pa. S83 «9-620 


S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 7.625 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.625 


WarrenO: R26. eset. 14.625 
Youngstown U5 Foes) 
PLATES, Alloy 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .......7.20 
Claymont.Del. C22 ..... 7.20 


Coatesville.Pa. L7 ......7. 
Economy.Pa. B14 
Farrell,Pa. S3 ... eer 
Fontana,Calif. (30) Ki onksh 


(Cheha Mb OLY Syacdogonao 7.20 
Houston S5 .. praia skZOO. 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. Sal Amar eet) 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 7.20 
Lowellville,O. S3 ....... 7.20 
MunhailvPa. 15) “feeicete 7.20 
Newport. Kys -Ai2 “sa. on 7.20 
Pittsburgh F5a. ovis cieveres 7.20 
Seattle Baw. wx. ace ee 8.10 
Sharon,Pa,  S3e c vests. 7.20 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..7.20 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.20 
WOUNE STOW wXGee cre ccictee 7.20 
FLOOR PLATES 
Cleveland J5 ..........6.175 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..6.175 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...6.175 
Munhall Pann UGssieee eres 6.175 
S.Chicago,Ill. US ...... 6.175 
PLATES, Ingot Iron 
Ashland c¢.l. (15) A10...5.35 
Ashland l.e.]l. (15) A10. .5.85 
Cleveland c.l. R2 ......5.85 
Warren,O. ¢.l. R2 . 5.85 
BARS 
BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
(Merchant Quality) 
Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 ..5.425 
Aliquippa,Pa.(2) J5....5.425 
(ANPOnerI im Toa lae teeteters terse. 5.625 
Atlanta(9) All ....... 5.625 
Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.425 
Birmingham(9) C15 ...5.425 


Bridgeport,Conn.(9) N19 5.65 
.. 5425 


sept as otherwise noted. 
indicate producing company. 


Key to producers, 


Changes shown in italics. 
page 114; 


to footnotes, page 116. 


Clairton,Pa.(9) US ....5.425 
Cleveland(9) R2 ...... 5.425 
Ecorse,Mich.(9) G5 ...5.525 


Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...6.175 
Fairfield,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.425 
Fairless,Pa.(9) U5 ....5.575 
Fontana,Calif.(9) K1 ..6.125 
Gary,Ind.(9) U5 ......5.425 
Houston(9) SS ........ 5.675 
Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, Y1.5.425 
Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.425 
AK ION, IPA a n5 cannon 5.425 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5..5.675 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ....5.425 
LosAngeles(9) B3 ..... 6.125 
Milton,Pa. M18 ....... 5.575 


- 5.875 
-6.125 
5.775 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Niles,Calif. P1 ... 
N.T’wanda.N.Y. (46) B11 
Pittsburg,Calif.(9) C11.6.125 
Pittsburgh(9) J5 ......5.425 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ..... 6.175 
Seattle B3, N14 .......6.175 
S.Ch’c’go(9)R2,U5. Wi4 5.425 
S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5. .5.425 
S$.SanFran.,Calif.(9)B3 6.175 
Sterling, Il.(1)(9) N15. .5.425 
Sterling,Ill.(9) N15 ....5.525 
StPUCHELS: Ogely domes ietere leer 5.425 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.425 
Torrance,Calif.(9) C11.6.125 
Youngstown(9) R2, U5.5.425 


BARS, H.R. Leaded Alloy 
(Including leaded extra) 


Warren,O. C17 .......- 7.475 
BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6.475 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....6.475 

Bridgeport.Conn. N19 ..6.55 
Buffalo RZ cose awe eres “6.475 
Canton,O. R2, TT ...:. 6.475 
Clairton,.Pa. U5 . 6.475 
Detroit S41 BR Peale (ho) 
Economy,Pa. B14 ..... 6.475 
Ecorse,Mich. Gd HO) 
Fairless.Pa. U5 .......6.625 
Farrell,Pa. S3 ........: 6.475 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....7.525 
Gary,Ind. US ......... 6.475 
Houston S5 ......-...- 6.725 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.475 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 6.475 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...-6.725 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.475 
Lowellville,O. S3 .. .6.475 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 7.525 
Massillon,O. R2 ....... 6.475 
Midland,Pa. C18 .. -6.475 
Pittsburgh J5 ......-.. 6.475 
Sharon.Pa. S3 ......-- 6.475 


§.Chicago R2, U5, W14 6.475 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....6.475 


Struthers,O. Y1 .. . 6.475 
Warren)O) CLT) j2.j.4-1.6-409 
aigenaeeeagal’s 6.475 


Youngstown U5 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . 7.925 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 7.925 
Bethlehem.Pa. B2 ..... 7.925 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19 ..7.95 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ......-. 7.925 
Cleveland R2 .........- 7.925 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 8.025 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 7.925 
Fontana,Calif. K1 8.625 
Gary,Ind. U5 .....-+-- 7.925 
Houston S5 .....---+68- 8.175 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.925 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....7.925 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.175 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..7.925 
LosAngeles B3 8.625 
Pittsburgh J5 7.925 
Seattle B3 ........---. 8.675 
§.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 7.925 
§.Duquesne.Pa. U5 ....7.925 
S.SanFrancisco B3 8.675 


Struthers,O. Y1 ........7.925 
Youngstown U5 ........ 7.925 
BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon 
Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.575 


Houston(9) S5 . lbs 675 
KansasCity, Mo. (9), 'S5. .5.675 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.425 
Sterling,I]] N15 ...... 5.525 
Sterling,INl.(1) N15 ..5.425 
Tonawanda.N.Y. B12 ..5.425 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. Shapes 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.425 
Atlanta All Saas ees G26 
TOHSt ooo meters ere avalos 5.425 


Niles; Calif. Pl) ciccce. 6.125 
Pittsburgh J5 ........5.425 
Portland.Oreg. O4 she MOL TO 
SanFrancisco S87 eOuere 
Seattle B3 A ..6.175 


BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .. 
Clairton,Pa. US .... 


Gary, Ind? US: 2..%05.s 
Houston S5 ...... 
KansasCity,Mo. $5 
Pittsburgh J5) .<.c...-0- 6.55 
Youngstown U5 ........6.55 
BARS, C.F., Leaded Alloy 

(Including leaded extra) 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 . - 9.925 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ..9.925 
Camden,N.J. P13 ....10.10 
Chicago) Wi18 Vii cis cs. 9.925 
Cleveland C20 ........9.925 
LosAngeles P2, $30 

(Grade A) ...... Serer east) 

(Grader B) ie remesrnitsee 11.80 
Monaca,Pa. S17 .. 9.925 
Newark,N.J. W18 . 10.10 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 ....10.10 
Warren,O. C17 ........9.925 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 


Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....7.30 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2 7.30 
Birmingham C15 7.90 


Bridgeport,Conn. N19" £3 js 


Buffalo Bd .... 7.35 
Camden,N.J. P13- GAOSO'S 7.75 
Carnegie; Pa. (C12 3.2... 7.30 
Chicago W18 ... 7.30 
Cleveland AT, C20 7.30 
Detroit Boy Ll. wclelcoO 
Detroit S41 atresia 
Donora,Pa: AT .cecsses 7.30 
WlyriavOe WS8r te cere e ctelere 7.30 
FranklinPark,Ill. N5 7.30 
Gary,ind: R2) 2) ac. an 7.30 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 ...... 7.30 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2 ..7.30 
Hartford,Conn. R2......7.80 
Harveyjllli, “BS. verses 7.30 
LosAngeles P2, S30 ....8.75 
LosAngeles R2 .......- 8.75 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....7.85 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ....7.30 
Midland.Pa. C18 7.30 
Monaca,Pa. S17 .......- 7.30 
Newark,N.J. W18 ......7.75 
NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 7.30 
Pittsburgh J5 ... : 7.30 
Plymouth. Mich. P5 7.55 
Putnam,Conn. W18 7.85 
Readville,Mass. C14 7.85 
S.Chicago.Ill. W14 ..... 7.30 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 ..... 7.75 
Struthers,O. Y1 ..... 7.30 
Warren,O. C17 .. 7.30 
Willimantic,Conn. 35. uate oO 
Waukegan, Ill. A7 ......7.30 
Youngstown F3, Y1 7 30 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
(Turned and Ground) 


Cumberiand.Md.(5) C19 6.55 


BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 


Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....8.775 
BeaverFalls,Pa.M12, R2 8.775 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....8.775 
Bridgeport.Conn. N19 . .8.925 
Buffalo B5. Several Out UO) 
Camden.N.J. “P13 - IOI 8 95 
Canton On Ti ...c eS tO 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 ......8.775 
Chicago W18 ..........8.775 
Cleveland A7, C20 erase Kk 
Detroit: 86; Pit 2.3... 8.975 
Detroit) S42) Seiiee can Stl 
Donora,Pa. A7 ........8.775 
Elyria,O. W8 ..... 8.775 
FranklinPark, Ill. 8.775 


Gary,Ind. R2... oe 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 ..... 8.775 


Hammond,Ind. J5, L2..8.775 
Hartford,Conn. R2 . 9.075 
Harvey,Ill. B5 ... Aare 6) 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. Soe htts 
LosAngeles P2, S30 ..10.65 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ...9.075 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 8.775 
Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 8.775 
Monaca,Pa. $17 8.775 
Newark.N.J. W18 . -8.95 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 ...8.975 
S.Chicago W14 ........8.775 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 ......8.95 
StruthersiQs oYo genre < w 8.775 
Warren,O. C17 8.775 
Waukegan, Ill. <A7 8.775 
Worcester.Mass. A7 9.075 
Youngstown F3. Y1 8.775 
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BARS, Reinforcing 
(To Fabricators) 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 .. 5.425 
Atlanta All ... .. 5,625 
Birmingham C15, "942 . 5.425 
Bridgeport,Conn. N19 ...5.65 
Burtalo eR 2ieiekiasiieisorseo 
Cleveland R2..........5.425 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......5.775 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ..6.175 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.425 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ......5.575 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.125 
Ft. Worth, Tex. (4) Oe) 5.875 
Gary, Ind. US ........5.425 
Houston S85 . . 5.675 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. te 2, Y1 5.425 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.425 
Joliet.IN. P22 .......,5.425 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....5.675 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.425 
LosAngeles B3 ........6.125 
Milton,Pa. M18 .......5.575 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...5.875 
Niles,Calif. Pl ........6.125 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 . 6.125 
Pittsburgh J5 . oo. 5.425 
Portland, Oreg. ‘o4 eee 6.175 
SandSprings, Okla. S5 . 6.925 
Seattle B3, N14 ......6.175 
S:Chicago, Ml) R27... .).5.425 
§8.Duquesne,Pa. U5 . 5.425 
8.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.175 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2. -5.425 
Sterling,T.(1) N15 ...5.425 
Sterling,Ill N15 ...... 5.525 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......5.425 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12_ -. 6.00 
Torrance, Calif. CT Ooleo 
Youngstown R2, US ..5.425 


BARS, Reinforcing 
(Fabricated; to Consumers) 


Boston) B25 siojeis o/s 21s, 0 seis to 7.56 
Chicago U8 ............6.91 
Cleveland U8 ........ . 6.89 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......7.08 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 .....7.35 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.85 
Marion; Onepe lumens 6.70 
Newark,N.J. U8 ....... 7.55 


Pittsburgh J5, U8 ....7.10 
Seattle B3, N14 ......:.7.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....7.08 
Williamsport,Pa. $19 7.00 


BARS, Wrought Iron 

Economy,Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.45 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.00 
Economy(Staybolt)B14 18.45 


ey to Producers 


Al 
A2 
A3 
A4 
A5 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allengheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. 


A6 
AT 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Ine. 
B8 Braeburn Alloy Steel 
B9 Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
B10 E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
B11 Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo-Eclipse Corp. 
B12 Buffalo Steel Corp. 
B14 A. M. Byers Co. 
B15 J. Bishop & Co. 


Bl 
B2 
B3 
B4 
BS 


Cl 
C2 


C4 


Calstrip Steel Corp. 
Calmuet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
C7 Cleve.Cold Rolling Mills 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel 
C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C15 Connors Steel Div., 

H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 
C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 


RAIL STEEL BARS 
ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2.5.325 


ChicagoHts. (4) (44) 
ChicagoHts.(4) C2 


I-2,5.425 
. 5.425 


Ft.Worth,Tex.(26) 4. .5.875 
Franklin,Pa. (3) F5 ...5.325 
Franklin.Pa.(4) F5 ...5.425 


JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 
Marion,O.(3) Pll . 25.5 
Tonawanda(3) R12... 
Tonawanda (4) B12... 
Williamsport, Pa. 


2 9.30 
-5.325 

.5.325 
-6.00 
(3)S19 5.50 


SHEETS 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 4.925 
Allenport,Pa. P7 ... 4.925 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10....4.925 
Cleveland J5, R2 ... | 14.925 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.975 
Detroit(8) M1 ........5.025 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 5.025 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....4.925 
Fairless, Pa. US ......4.975 
Fontana,Calif. K1 5.825 
Gary,Ind. US ..........4.925 
Geneva, Utah C11 ....5.025 
Granite City,Mll.(8) G4. .5.125 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 4.925 
krvin, Pay US. . 4.925 
Lackawanna,N. vel B2 - 4.925 
Mansfield,O. E6 ...... 4.925 
Munhall,Pa. US ... 4.925 
Newport,Ky.(8) <A2 4.925 
Niles,O. M21, S3 . 4.925 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 5.625 
Pittsburgh J5..........4.925 
Portsmouth,O, P12 ,...4.925 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ......4.925 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........4.925 
S8.Chicago,Ill. W14 ....4.925 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .4.925 
Steubenville,O. W10 ...4.925 
Warren,O. R2 ........4.925 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...4.925 
Youngstown U5, Y1..4.925 


SHEETS, H.R., 
Niles,O. M21 


(19 Ga. & Lighter) 
- 6.05 


SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 


Gary,Ind. U5 .... soko! 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. Y1_ . 8.10 
Loaves WEY Anoccdcanmepl) 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ........ 8.10 


Newport,Ky. A2 .... 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ... 


C20 


C22 Claymount Steel Products J3 


C23 
C24 


D2 
D3 


- 8.10 
-8.10 


Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 


Dept. Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Division 

Charter Wire Inc. 

G. O. Carlson Ine. 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Dearborn Division 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Disston Division, 
Porter Co. Inc 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


H. K. 


EasternGas&FuelAssoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Electro Metallurgical Co. 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire Steel Corp. 


Firth Sterling Inc. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp, 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins, E., Steel Tube 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Eow-Altey 


civ eng ee ar pe ot Cleveland J5, R2 +++ 8.975 
onshohocken,f a. 910 Ecorse, Mich. G5 ......9. 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 Byars LO. Fairless,Pa. U5 ....9.025 SHEETS, mae cele 
FairfieldAla. T2 ....7.275 Fontana,Calif. K1 ....10.275 Highssrene %. 
Fairless.Pa. U5 asks ks Ooo Gary, Ind. U5 ........8.975 Irvin, Pa a (39) sue a 
Farrell,Pa. S3 Bacar fora) IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1 8.975 Sparrows. . 
Fontana,Calif. K1 perc etis Irvin,Pa. U5 .........-8.975 
Gary,Ind. Uo . 7. Lackawanna (37) B2 ..8.975 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. Te 2, val 7.275 Pittsburgh an eae -8.975 SHEETS, Calvennscledaes Steel i 
Irvin, Pa. Ud) eke SparrowsPoint (38) | Be 8.975 Canton, ae . 4) 
Lackawanna (35) B2 .-7.275 Warren,O. R2 ... 8.975 Irvin, Pa. een ce recede 
Munhall, 7 a ns ee GRUe Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....8.975 
Pittsburg’ sees ee oD. Youngstown Yl ........ 8.975 
$.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 7.275 SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
Sharon Pe 88 ag 12 eter 
SparrowsPoint ( icioncrs 
Wasi Os 1527) Seccnou ater SHEETS, Culvert ae os Middletown,O. A10 -6.85 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 -...1. ge Ashland,Ky. A10 .6.95 7.20 
Youngstown Ud, aed. Canton,O. R2 ....6.95 7.45 
Fairfield T2 ‘6.95 7.20 SEE ee Octo am 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron Gary,Ind. U5 ....6.95 7.20 cy ApreNp ie vee ee 
(18 Gage and Heavier) GraniteCity, Ill. G4 7.15 ... Wanion W.Va. W6 ...7.275 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..5.175 Ind.Harbor I-2 ...6.95 7.20 eS Alte 
Cleveland R2 ..........5.675 Irvin, Soe 4 A e ee 7.20 
Warren,O. R2 . 5.675 Kokomo, In 1 5 wale Aluminum Coated 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ing! | MartingFry. W10 .6.95 7.20 Titter'pa.“Al0 (type 1) .9.25 
, Co olle ngot Iron He G alls 3105 
Cleveland R2 19°F "6.80 Pittsburgh JS ....6.95 .., Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2).9.35 
Middletown,O. "A10. : ac) 55 SparrowsPt. B2 ..6.95 . 
Warren, O.) 2 . 6.2. ce me 6.80 SHEETS, Enameling Iron 
Ashland,Ky. Al10 ......6.625 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron ClevelandeR2 ian eee Gon 
(Commercial Quality) Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 .. 7.20 Gary,Ind. U5 ........6.625 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.05 GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ....6.825 
ea parePR: 8 = fan eit os ele 1 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1 6.625 
Cleveland J5, R2...... 6.05 SHEETS, Galvanized Stee Irvin,Pa. US ........6.625 
Conshohocken, Pa. ; Hot-Dipped 9 6.60t Middletown,O. A10_ : +. 6.625 
Detroit M1 Se Hi ete city, Ala. R SS ealeor Niles,O. M21, S3 ......6.625 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .... .15 Ashland,Ky. A410 “ge .eot Youngstown OS PY, SK 8 0 6.625 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 Canton,O. R2 ar 08t 
Bairless}Pa7) U5) aes Os Dover,O. Rl .....«..- pa 
Follansbee, W.Va. 4 ...6.05 Fairfield, Ala. Ge anc incor BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 
Fontana, Calif. K1 7.30 Gary.Ind. U5 -.-...- 200, Follansbee,W.Va. F4 .. .8.65 
Garysind UDICre ine 6.05 GraniteCity, lll. G4 “+1880, Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ...8.475 
GraniteCity,I. G4 ......6.25 Ind-Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...B-00f yorkville,O. W10 ......8.475 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.05 Irvin,Pa. U5 .... oo 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ... ..6.05 Kokomo,Ind. C16 .....6. a 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.05 MartinsFerry,O. W10 o 380 SHEETS, Long Terne Steel 
Mansfield,O. E6 ........6.05 Middletown,O. A10 es (Commercial Quality) 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.05 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 Bees BeechBottom,W.Va.W10 7.00 
Newport,Ky. A2........6.05 Pittsburgh Jo _........ 6.60+ Gary,Ind. U5 .......--- 7.00 
Pittsburg.Calif. Cll ....7.00 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 zee! Mansfield,O. E6 ........7.00 
TARVIOUEIN OL) cogaGonoe s 6.05 Warren,O. R2 ........6.60f widdletown,O. A10 ....7.00 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6.05 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.60° Niles,O. M21, S3 7.00 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.05 Warren,O. R2 .....2... 4-00 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....6.05 Weirton,W.Va. W6 . -7.00 
Warren,O. R2 ..........6.05 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.05 *Continuous and noncontinu- 
Yorkville, O. W10 ...... 6.05 ous. tContinuous. tNoncon- SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Youngstown “Yio <i... 6. 6.05 tinous. Middletown,O. A10 .....7.40 
J1 Jackson Iron & Steel Co. O04 Oregon Steel Mills $23 Superior Tube Co. 


Jessop Steel Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Judson Steel Corp. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


J4 
J5 
J6 
J7 
J8 


K1 
K2 
K3 
K4 
K7 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 
Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 


Li 
L2 
L3 
L6 
L7 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md.Fine & Special. Wire 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Division, 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Titanium Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 


M1 
M4 
M6 


National Standard Co. 
National Supply Co. 
National Tube Div., 

U. S. Steel Corp. 
Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 
New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 

N8 Newman-Crosby Steel 
N9 Newport Steel Corp. 
N14 Northwest.SteelRoll. Mill 
N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 
N19 Northeastern Steel Corp. 


Nil 
N2 
N3 


N5 
N6 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Pacific States Steel Corp. 

Pacific Tube Co. 

Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. 

Sub. of Barium Steel 

Corp. 

P5 Pilgrim Drawn Steel 

P6 Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 

P7 Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

P11 Pollak Steel Co. 

P12 Portsmouth Division, 
Detroit Steel Corp. 

P13 Precision Drawn Steel 

P14 Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 

P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical 

P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., 
Amer.Chain & Cable 

P17 Plymouth Steel Co. 

P19 Pitts. Rolling Mills 

P20 Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 

P22 Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

P24 Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


R1 Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. 
R2 Republic Steel Corp. 

R3 Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
R5 Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
R6 Rome Strip Steel Co. 
R8 Reliance Div.,EatonMfg. 
R9 Rome Mfg. Co. 

R10 Rodney Metals Ince. 


S1 Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
S3 Sharon Steel Corp. 

S4 Sharon Tube Co. 

S5 Sheffield Steel Div., 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co, 
87 Simmons Co. 

S8 Simonds Saw & Steel Co, 
$12 Spencer Wire Corp. 

$13 Standard Forgings Corp. 
$14 Standard Tube Co. 

$15 Stanley Works 

817 Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
S18 Superior Steel Corp. 

S19 Sweet’s Steel Co. 

S20 Southern States Steel 


Pi 
P2 
P4 


S6 


SHEETS, Well Casing 
Fontana,Calif. Kl .. 


$25 Stainless Welded Prod. 

$26 Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 

$30 Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 

S40 Seneca Steel Service 

$41 Stainless Steel Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 

S42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 


T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
U. 8S. Steel Corp. 

Tenn, Prod. & Chem. 
Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Division, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 
T13 Tube Methods Inc. 

T19 Techalloy Co. Inc. 


U4 Universal-Cyclops Steel 

US United States Steel Corp. 

U6 U. S. Pipe & Foundry 

U7 Ulbrich Stainless Steels 

U8 U.S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Vulcan Crucible Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 


Wallace Barnes Co. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
W8s Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet&Tube 


T3 
T4 
TS 


T6 
T7 
T9 


v2 
v3 


wi 
w2 
Ww3 
w4 
W6 


» «7.325 | 


725 
725 jis 


i 


4 


STEEL 


STRIP 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 ..4.925 
Allenport,Pa. P7 ......4.925 
Alton I Tol! 2.5. se On 2D 
Ashlnad, Ky, (8) ‘A10. 2+ 4.925 
matiantay ATI. %., 5 e016 0 OL 20 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....4.925 
Birmingham C15 ...... 4.925 
Buffalo(27) R2 ......4.925 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4. 
BD GEVOUS MM Ue roche cieincaetiec 5.025 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..... 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....5. 
Paryetnd., OOe. cscs e 0 4.925 
| Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 4.925 
Johnstown,Pa.(25) B2 .4.925 
Lackaw’na,N.Y.(25) B2 4.925 


LosAngeles(25) B3 ....5.675 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.025 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ..5.675 
mM Riverdale,Ill. Al ...... 4.925 
SanFrancisco S7 ......6.35 
Seattle(25) B3 ........6.35 
BeaLtlon ENI4 eile cece 20530 
SRATON, ba iss meee: 4.925 
S.SanFrancisco(25) B3 5.675 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 4.925 


Sterling,Il1.(1) N15 ..4.925 
pterling, Ill, N15) :..... 5.025 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ...5.675 
BVarren,O2 RD ccc ce ce 4.925 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.925 
Youngstown U5 ...... . 4.925 
_ STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... 8.10 
Marrella.) S305 ie coc. 8.10 
Gary ind. WS) sc. vices e 8.10 
BIOUBCON) I SHp ceil sires oe 8.35 
ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.10 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.35 
LosAngeles B3 .......... 9.30 
Lowellville,O. S3 ........8.10 
Newport,Ky. A2. 8.10 
-Sharon,Pa. S§3 ... 8.10 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 ......8.10 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.10 


‘STRIP, Hot-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Bessemer, Ala. T2 ......7.325 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.325 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 7.425 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 7.325 
Harmen Pag Sd Meise ote 7.325 
Gary, Ind: W5isesiacines sc 7.325 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.325 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..7.325 


LosAngeles(25) B3 ....8.075 
Seattle(25) B3 ........8.325 
Sharon; Pas iSat esc ccs 7.325 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 ....7.325 


S.SanFrancisco(25) B3.8.075 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. 7.325 
Warren; On OR2 = arclwies stoop 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.325 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ...7.325 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled epi Iron 


Ashland,Ky. oy Al10O ..5.175 
Warren,O. Goin OSC 5.675 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 


Anderson,Ind. G6 ......7.15 
BAltiIMOre; TUG isl siere'icisieles 7.15 
SOSLONG LG eietays <jele siete ert acO 
Butlalo S40» 2k. siete sis <0 7.15 
Cleveland A7, J5 ......7.15 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.20 


Dearborn,Mich. D3 ....7.25 
Detroit D2, M1, P20 ....7.25 
Woven, OF GO aisscictkysciwo stele 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 20.00.06 7.25 


Evanston,Ill. M22 ..... 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 .. 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 


7.25 
of fes ka} 
-9.00 


FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ...7.25 
| Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.15 
Indianapolis J5 ........7.30 
LosAngeles J5 ..........9.05 


LosAngeles C1 ..........9.20 
NewBedford, Mass. R10 .7.60 


NewBritain(10) S15 ....7.15 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ..7.15 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 ...7.60 


NewKensington,Pa. A6,.7.15 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 ......7.80 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8& ....7.70 
Philadelphia(45) P24 ...7.70 
Pittsburgh J5 -7.15 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ....... 
Rome,N.Y. (32) R6 ... 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .......-- 
Trenton,N.J.(31) R5 . 

Wallingford,Conn. W2 . 
Warren,O. R2, T5 ... 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 
Worcester,Mass. A7 
Youngstown J5, Y1 ... 


ene eene 


eoee 


7.25 
-7.15 
-7.15 
-8.60 
-7.60 
+7.15 
-7.15 
7.70 
-7.15 


September 30, 1957 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled poey 

Boston T6 ...... «+. .15.40 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ......15.05 
Cleveland A7 .. 15.25 
Dover OmGGrnenteniere cto 
WarrellsPar So aseeer into. 0p 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..15.05 
Harrison,N.J. C18 .....15.05 


Indianapolis'J5 32...... 15.20 Dover,O. G6 
Lowellville,O. S3 ......15.05 Evanston,Ill. M22 ... 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....15.40 Riverdale,Ill. Al ..... 
Riverdale,Til. Al ......15.05 Warren,O. B9, T5 ... 
Sharon}Pas S3)..525.2. 15.05 Worcester,Mass. A7 .. 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....15.55 Youngstown J5...... 
WoungstownlJo wee .nes 1D. 05. 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... 
Youngstown Y1 


eee 


-10.50 
-10.65 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled’ nget BR 
Warren, O. R2 20290 


STRIP, C.R. preciess|lveniz-4 
Cleveland A7 tbe 


wes ceereee 7. ip 


-1.25* 
~t.20* 
atoloe 
otlothihe 


mc he lad 


*Plus galvanizing extras. 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled 
High- -Strength, Low-Alloy 


STRIP, Galvanized 


ClevelandGay <2. asane 10.45 (Continuous) 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ....10.60 Sharon,Pa. S3 ....... 7.275 
Dover, O! (G6) 22.22... -10145 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......10.55 TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP 
HarrellsPassSsireates ele 20250 PAtIAnta Ad We cicinciaies <3 65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....10.65 Riverdale, Ill. Al 5.50 
Sharon ibayiss eseiecseone 10:50) "Sharon; Pag (Sou «ces cite 5.35 
Warren,O> R20. ..+....10145 Youngstown US ....0.-5:00 
“STRIP, Cold-Finished 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- O.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Baltimore T6 ............ 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Boston (160 <o...0-. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Bristol,Conn. W1 a se 10,70, 12°90. 16.105 19.30 
Carnegie.Pa. S18 ....... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
Cleveland WAT Siic.se eee. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Dearborn; Mich, (D3) /-j./.s1 9-05 10:50) 12:70). eee een 
Detroit) D2). +. Sieieeetssie O00 10:50 512.70 15:7 On aie 
Dover, Ons GG6i vac eeeee- 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Evanston,Ill. M22 . renee OOM O. 40 ot’ 2:60 me Wisicravoun buteiorare 
BostoriajOZaSk ces ccien a= 20,05-13515 13.10 16.410° 2.25 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..... 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Harrison,N.J. C18 peete oehmerorevoinielsja) m2, 90) 16.101 9°30) 
Indianapolis J5 ~......... 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 
LosAngeles C1 ...... even 2115 12:60 14.80 17.80 coc, 
LosAngeles: JS) ssiecesswc0 e115) 12.60) 14.80 2... rate 
NewBritain,Conn.(10) S15. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 .... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 .... 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
INGWYOLKBW3 crt cisicism closet sere 020570 12-90) 16:100519°30 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8& ...... 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ........ 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ...... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Sharon, Pa. (S3) (ies. i 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Trenton, Ndi RB ies .-- 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Wallingford,Conn, Ww2 oe 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 
WaTrenvOn) pL ogo cieisclelelercle 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Youngstown J5 .......... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Up to 0O.81- 1.06- 
Spring Stee! (Tempered) 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Bristol,conn. W1 ne «es 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Buffalo W12 .... 0 Ao. 2kepUN Use  SAoE 
Mostoria, Os sSly seers OG do TSSOM 221 Oe ietene 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 on 53 18.45 22.30 26.65 
Harrison,N.J. C18 BoD cue 18,20) 21:95) 26°30 
NewYork W383 ...... ae soe 18.10 21.05, 26:30 
Palmer,Mass. W12 . . as Are tae KU Pips SH 
Trenton; Neda cktOns stele oats sae oan -- 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.. wae oe 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Youngstown J5 .......-..- 0 -. 18.45 22.30 26.65 
SILICON STEEL 
Arma- Elec- Dyna- 
H.R.SHEETS(22 Ga.,cut lengths) Field ture tric Motor mo 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 . .... ..-- 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Mansfield,O. E6 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Newport,Ky. A2 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ee. 9625 11.10 11.80 12.90 soc 
Vandergrift,Pa. US ...... Pee 11-10) 80) 12:90 2 413795 
Warren,O. R2_..... s.ee- 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 8A 
Zanesville,O. A10O .......- ves e 11-10) 911.80) 12°90, 13°95 
Zanesville,O. A10 (SP coils) .... .... 11.55 12.65 13.70 
C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Fully Processed Arma- Elec- Dyna- 
(Semiprocessed ¥/2¢ lower) Field ture tric Motor mo 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10. . 11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 .... --«. «.-- 12.05 13.15 14.20 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 ..... 9.825%11.05* 11.75* 12.85* .... 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 .. 9.625710.85* 11.55* 12.65* ons 
Mansfied,O. E6 ........ 9.625%11.35 12.05 13.50 14.20 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ..... 9.625%11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Warren,O. R2 ........-- 9.625%11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Zanesville,O. A10 (FP coils) ... 11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 


H.R. SHEETS (22Ga., cut lengths) 

BeechBottom, W.Va. W10 ....- 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 . 
Zanesville,O. A10 


C.R. COILS & CUT 
LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Brackenridge,Pa. <A4. 
Butler, Pa. 
Vandergrift, Pa. US. 
Warren,O. R2 


eee ee eeecees 


eos 


eee eee 2 eee coe 


*Semiprocessed. {Fully processed only, 
**Cut lengths, 


jc cc ce ee ee UE aE Inn EI nS nr Un INE RRR ERR RRR RR RRR 


semiprocessed 4c lower. 


AlO ..... ein eps mises 
5 16.60 17.60 19.20 19.70 20.20 15.25%¢ 


Transformer Grades 


T-72 


T-65 


T-58 


T-52 


15.00 15.55 16.05 17.10 
14.75 15.55 16.05 17.10 
15.00 15.55 16.05 17.10 


Grain Oriented 
T-100 T-90 1-80 T-73 T-66 T-72 
17.60 19.20 19.70 20.20 


19.20 19.70 20.20 


ooee 


. 15.25t 


tCoils, annealed, 
%-cent lower. 


TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


TIN PLATE, Blesvoune (Base Box) 


Aliquippa, Pa 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 
Fairless,Pa. U5 


Fontana,Calif. Kl ... 
Gary; Indi Won crs cle sce 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ... 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2, 
EnvintPare UD eisietee atid 

INilestOMIR2 Panteeree 6 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .... 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...... 


Yorkville,O. W10 


ELECTROTIN (22-27 Gage; Dellers Rer hee aoe 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... 
INGleS Omen ieaeriemter ele 


TINPLATE, American 1.25 
Ib 


Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10.05 $ 
Fairfield,Ala.T2 10.15 
Fairless,Pa. U5. 10.15 
Fontana,Calif.K1 10.80 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 10.05 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ... 10.05 
Pitts.Calif. C11. 10.80 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2.. 10.15 
Weirton,W.Va.W6 10.05 
Yorkville,O. W10 10.05 
BLACK PLATE (Base Box) 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ....... 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 
Gary,Ind. U5 
GraniteCity, Ill. 


eeeee 


G4 


eee ee $7.85 


+7.95 
-7.95 
-8.60 
-7.85 


- 0.95 


0.25 Ib 0.50 Ib 0.75 - 
Mui sedsm SS,00" '$9:00) mee. 
melee eareieite 8.85 9.10 260 
sieleleicieieretelslohe 8.85 9.10 9.50 
alelstovaleieteietete 9.50 9.75 10.15 
anoaanno000 8.75 9.00 9.46 
Malofere orale stele 8.85 9.10 9.50 
Oh Bones 8.75 9.00 9.40 
a ojaveretmoveters 8.75 9.00 9.40 
CoD C0 ocoS 8.75 9.00 9.40 
ole (slevetolaretete 9.50 9.75 10.15 
erretals etetavetere 8.85 9.10 9.50 
eialellaleiete 8.75 9.00 9.40 
evel aveNeieielaletsrs 8.75 9.00 9.40 
Sod aw asad 7.925 food 
GOO ONO'S 438 7.925 8.125 
W250: QNiles/O. R20. 7. nei -%.85 
Ib Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....8.60 
10.30 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.95 
10.40 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.85 
10.490 Yorkville,O. W10 ......7.85 
iaee HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
10.30 Black Plate (29 Gage) 
41.05 Aliquippa,Pa, J5 .......$7.50 
10.40 Gary,lnds US: vce nslecies sec00 
10.30 GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....7.60 
10.30 Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.50 


ECV in ta 0 Oelerelelele + -7.50 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......7.50 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated, Base Box) 
Gary, Ind™ JUS)... cess $9.00 
adie? WGY SaGoooodnccuEtt) 


ROOFING SHORT TERNES 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.7.85 (8 Ib poate: Base Box) 
arvinyPase US ecto. ..7.85 Gary,Ind. Bea Aa et ve Nee 
WIRE Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ..10.25 
WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, RNS oe Ahan oie 
Low Carbon $.Chicago,IIl. R2 ......9.30 
AMeabamaCiy Ales Ra 2-163 28 Sanmranciscal(Cl0, (5 A025 
ies a “Li sts +782 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....9.40 
MSS ' All Pee ee “785 Struthers, O: Yl We serves crore 9.30 
SAC OnviTiGULll cana ;: Trenton; Neda Avi ene aiscetclere 9.60 
eT Ke 2s stte  Waakeganeih. Adaya 9.30 
carne Wi2 O90 7-65 wWorcester,Mass. AZ ....9.60 
icagor WiBManen. os cee 7.65 
Cleveland AZ, "PI aaoane 7.65 WIRE, MB Spring, High Carbon 
Crawfordsvilie,Ind. M8..7.75 Aliquippa,Pa. % Re soa 
Donora; Panwa icsaieerete 7.65 AltoniIll. Ll 2... 9.50 
Duluth A7 ............ 7.65 Bartonville,Ill. K4 ......9.40 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 7.65 Buffalo W12 ..........9.30 
Fostoria,O.(24) Sl ......7-75 Cleveland A7 ........+.9.30 
HIOUStONIISDM . elelersicietele --7.90 Donora,Pa. AT ....++..9.30 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ...8.00 puluth AZ ......++e+e-9-30 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......7.65 PFostoria,O. Sl ....+...9.35 
JOMet THT A, Garteisislernistere 7.65 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ,....9.30 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ......7.90 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....9.55 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .....-7-79 [LosAngeles B3 ........10.25 
LosAngeles B3 ........8.60 wilbury.Mass.(12) N6 ..9.60 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....7.90 yfinnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.50 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..7.65 )yonessen.Pa. P7, P16..9.30 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bll 7.65 wuncie,Ind. I-7 ........9.50 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....7-95 palmer.Mass.(12) W12 ..9.60 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....8.60 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...10.25 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....7.65 portsmouth,O. P12 ....9.30 
Rankin,Pa. AT ......-- 7.65 Roebling,N.J. R5 .....-9.60 
S:ChicagopHly R2)tc0.0e60 §.Chicago,Ill. R2 ......9.30 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ... -8.60 §.SanFrancisco C10 ....10.25 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.75 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....9.40 
Sterling,II.(1) N15 ....7.65 Gtruthers,O. Y1_...-...-9.30 
Sterling-Ill, N15 .0e2c--%-'5 Prenton, Nn) AT amen ee leO 
StruthersjO) Yi Seec- ee 0-60 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......9.30 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ...-.-7-65 wWorcester,A7, J4, T6 ..9.60 
Worcester,Mass. AT ....7.95 ‘ _ 
WIRE, Gal’d ACSR for Cores WIRE ing Eigee ea Ser Hy 
Bartonville,Il]l. K4 ....12.65 Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....15.70 
Buffao W12 ......-.-. 12.65 Buffalo W12 ......0+. -+18.60 
Cleveland AT ......+- . 12.65 Chicago W13 ........---15.60 
Donora,Pa. AT ....-+-- 12.65 Gleveland AZ ....+ee+0+ 15.60 
Duluth A7 .......-+-+-12.65 Grawrordsville,Ind. M8.15.70 


Johnstown. Pa. B2 Bieiale 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..12. 


Monessen,Pa. P16 .... 


Muncie,Ind. I-7 ...... ‘ 
NewHaven,Conn. AZT .. 
Palmer,Mass. W12 .... 
Pittsburg.Calif. C1l ... 
Portsmouth,O. P12 .... 
Roebling,N.J. Rd Od 
SparrowsPt. “Mad. B2- oe 
Struthers,O. Y1 .....-+- 
Trenton,N.J. AT ..-.+- 
Waukegan. Ill. A7 ....+- 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ... 
WIRE, Upholstery Spring 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... 
Alton, Ill Ll .....eees 
Buffalo W12 .....- 5 
Cleveland A7 ....+-e.. 
Donora,Pa. AT ..+++.. 
Duluth AT ....-e+se0- 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......9. 
85. ....9. 


KansasCity, Mo. 
LosAngeles B3 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9. 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9. 


New Haven,Conn. A7 . 
Palmer,Mass. W12 


-9.30 
-9.50 


:9.30 


-9.60 


- 9.60 


Fostoria.O. S1 ......--15.60 
Houston S5 ..... 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 .. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....-. 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 . 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 

Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 
Monessen.Pa. P7, P16. .15.60 


seen 


Muncie.Ind. 1-7 ......15.80 
Palmer.Mass. W12 ... 1115.90 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ..16.45 
Waukegan Ill. AT .15.60 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 15.90 
WIRE 
Ree une Tne K4 Visckont), 
Buffalo W12 ........-.12.75 
Fostoria,O. Sl .....+-- 12.75 
Johnstown.Pa. B2 ....12.75 


Monessen,Pa. PT ..-.+- 
Muncie, Ind. I-7 ......--12.95 
Paimer,Mass, W12 .. 
Portmouth.O. P12 . 


Roebling.N.J. R5 ......13.05 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..12.85 
Struthers.o. Y1 2 012.75 


Worcester,Mass. 34 .... 
(A) Plow and Mild Plow; 
add 0.25¢c for Improved Plow 


115 


WIRE, Tire Bead Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..11.16 Crawf’dsville M8 17.25 19.05 Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..16.55 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.60 Fostoria,O. S1..17.65 19.20¢ Heavy (Incl, Slotted): Ss in. and smaller.. 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ..... 16.56 Joliet Ll. AT atin 10.60 Houston S85 ....17.40 18.95** % in. and smaller.. 60.5 %, 3% and 1 in. 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ..... 17.05 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.85 Jacksonville M8.17.50 19.30 % in. to 1% in., diam. .....-.+-++- +6. 
WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 10.70 Johnstown B2 ..17.15 18.958 Incloier teenie 55.5 High Carbon, Heat Treated: 
Anderson,Ind. G6 ..... 11.65 LosAngeles B3 ........11.40 Kan.City,Mo. $517.40 .... 15 in. and larger.. 53.5 6 in, and shorter: 
Baltimore T6 ......... 11.95 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.85 Kokomo C16 ...17.25 18.80+ Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. Ss in, and smaller.. 26.(/i/ 
Boston CiGwe ees 11.95 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...11.40 Minnequa C10 ..17.40 18.95** Slotted and Vasvelaten %, % and 1 in. 
Buffalo W12 ........e. 11.65 S-Chicago,Ill. R2 .....:10.60 P’lm’r,Mass.W12 17.45 19.00f 1 in. and smaller. 63.0 Giam. ......e-seee 3. 
Ghicagom wie yee. 11.75 S8-SanFrancisco C10 ...11.40 Pitts.,Calif. C11.17.50 19.05t 1% in. to 1% in, ...... Longer than 6 in. 
SESE Ay oe 11.65 SpParrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.70 SparrowsPt. B2. 17.25 19.05§ nel. « Mattie MOC Oe 59.0 %S in. and smaller. . +18. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.11.65 Sterling,Ill.(37) N15 ..10.70 Sterling(37) N15.17.25 19.05§ 15 in. and larger.. 53.5 %», 3% and 1 in. 
Dover; OFGG neeieiee sed cOD Coil No. 6500- Interim Waukegan A7 ..17.15 18.70+ Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. diam. .....++-++:- + 32.0 
Rostoria Ow Siu. 11.95 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2..$10.65 Worcester AZ ...17.45 .... (Incl. Slotted): Flat Head Capscrews: 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..11.75 Atlanta All .......... 10.75 WIRE c i 5% in. and smaller.. 60.5 _ % in. and smaller. .+76.0 
RE, Merchant Quality : £ . Head, 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 11.65 Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..... 10:75  (@so:8igage). Se An‘ideGoly;, %, & to 2 In, cinch. Gio Somers Square . 
Massillon,O. R8 ...... 11.65 Buffalo W12 ..........10.20 Ala.City,Ala. R2..8.659.20** 146 in. to 1% in, Cup Point, Coarse Thread: | 
Milwaukee C23 ........ 11.85 Chicago W13 .......... 10.65 Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.325§ Incl eae 59.0 Through 1 in. diam: a 
Monessen,Pa. P7, Pié..11.65 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.75 Atlanta(48) Ali..8.75 9.495" 1% in. and larger.. 53.5 6 in. and shorter... | Neti 
Palmer;Mass. Wi2 ~...11:95 Donora;Pa Av ie oeene 10.65 Bartonville(48) K4.8.75 9.425 CAP AND SETSCREWS Longer than 6 in...+23 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....11.95 Duluth A7...... 10.655) Buttalomwali ates 8.65 9.207 (Base discounts, packages, RIVETS ) 
Philadelphia P24 ...... 1105  WairfieldyAlas To. sean 10.65 Cleveland A7..... 8.65 .... per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) F.o.b. Cleveland and/or} 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ...... Liga sHoustons Some Een 10.90 Crawfordsville M8.8.75 9.425 Hex Head Capscrews, freight equalized with Pitts- 
Rome, NiY, RG. se. ccerees 11.65 Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..11.21 Donora,Pa. A7 ...8.65 9.20; Coarse or Fine Thread, purgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/or if 
Sharon,Pa. S3 . +. -11.65 Johnstown, Pam Be = ...10:65 Duluth AY <2... .. 8.65 9.20+ Bright: freight equalized with Bir-} 
TrentonsNeJneRb ieee 1195) woliet,LI Age oe nee 10.65 Fairfield T2 ..... 8.65 9.20+ 6 in. and shorter: mingham except where equal- 
Warren-O:" B90... 11.65 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.90 Houston(48) S5 ..8.90 9.45** 5¢ in. and smaller.. 40.0 ization is too great. 1 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 11.95 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 10.75 Jacks’ville,Fla. M8 9.00 9.675 %, % and 1 in. Structural 4% in., larger 12.25} 
NAILS, Stock Col. LosAngeles Eo Siee gestelachs 11.45 Johnstown B2(48) 8.65 9.3258§ GIST ne cease) ees ys in, under: List less 19% }/) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 173 Dio eee oie 10:90" Jolietsl.. AT can. 8.65 9.20F 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ........ 173 ittsburg,Calif. C11 11.45 Kans.City(48) S5.8.90 9.45** 
Atlanta AID 20.000, 175 $-Chieago,Tll. RZ. -....10.69 Kokomo C16... s.75 9.30t BOILER TUBES 
artonville,Ill. K4 ...... 1 -SanFrancisco ...11.45 LosAngeles B3 ..9.60 10.275§ |. 
Chicago W13............ 12 SparrowsPt..Md. B2 1.10.75 Minnequa C10 ...8.90 9.45e* Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
Glavelanda AQue eee iy Sterling,Il.(37) N15 |.10.75° Monessen P7(48)..8.65 9.25% Wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. 1175 BALE TIES, Single Loop Col, Palmer,Mass. W12.8.95 9.50t 9-> ae Saab mae | 
Donora,Pa. AZ ......... 173 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ,..212 Pitts.,Calif. C11. .9.60 10.15t Au oe sha ae acne 
Duluth) Ay, ew eee WW DNIETNE NSB Ooo on enosoue 214 Rankin,Pa. A7 ...8.65 9.20f jy, ° * 43 Se oe: 30.78 23.36 
Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 178 Bartonville,Ill. K4 ...... 214 S.Chicago R2 ....8.659.20** 577 c 77" 13 29.03 34.01 25.83 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 |...... 173 Crawfordsville,Ind, M8 ..214 8.SanFran. C10..9.60 10.15** jg 7°77" : 18 0.51 
Jacksonville, Fla.(20) M8.184 Donora,Pa. A7 ......... 212 Spar’wsPt.B2(48) 8.75 9.425§ 5 ttt tt tt a 34.29 40.1 30. 
LOL, INP Kowanoesuaglti) IDMEIA UNG? oe aoe Sterling(48) N15. .8.90 9.575§ 20 s+rs+es-s 13 38.44 45.05 34.20 
sadly} iain, INYO “saegunos anne 212 (48) 90 N 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 |_|... 173 Fairfield,Ala. T2....... 212 Sterling(1) (48) . .8.80 9.4758 3% : 4 rays a 
KanaasCity,Mo. S5\..... 178 Houston S5_............217 Struth’rs,0.(48)¥1 8.65 9.30t 34 --++-+-+ oe aoee = ree 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....... 175 Jacksonville, Fla. M8 219 Worcester,Mass.A7 8.95 9.50t 2% = eae eee sane 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 US OOS ING osonhoo cots 212 Si eer SRS Soe 33 aah boat ee 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ... 173 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 217 Based on zine price of: Sve eee eee 12 59.76 70.03 53.19 
eae. Calle, C11 192 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....... 214 *13.50c. f5ce. §10c. Less 
Beto TE oooan aus 173 Minnequa,Colo. C10 .217. than 10c. ¢710.50c. **Subject 
SiChicago; ler? sone 173 Pittsburg. Calif. Cll “936 to zine equalization extras. RAILWAY MATERIALS 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 -175 §S.SanFrancisco C10 236 Standard. Tee Rails 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 ..... 175 Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 ..... 214 FASTENERS All 60 Ib 
Worcester,Mass. A7..... 179 SparrowsPt.,Md B2..... 214 (Base discounts, full con- RAILS 2 No. 2 No. 2 Under 
(To Wholesalers; per cua) Williamsport,Pa. S19 ....175 tainer quantity, per cent off Bessemer,Pa. U5 5. 5.425 +++ 6.50 
Galveston,Tex. D7 ....$8.95 list, f.0.b. mill) Ensley,Ala. T2 ...... 5 5.425 --- 6.50 
RAE MCE VooIILNEL | eipeaiieds wert aT BOLTS Fairfield, Ala. T2 acs 0 Seen. oe 
To Daalers (33) eg ChicagoHts.,I1l. C2, 1-2. 1172 Carriage, Machine Bolts Huntington, W.Va. Sane 7-448 eee ie 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..$9.80 Duluth A7..... ae Noe 75) Full Size Body (cut thread) Gary,Ind. US ....--..++++-- x 5.425 - at 
Wheeling. W.Va W10 se 9.80 Franklin,Pa, F5 . 172 % in. and smaller: IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 ..... 5.525 5.425 5.475 cog 
et : ae os PRR pe War Hn 6 in. and shorter.... 49.0 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .......... eee aoe .. (16)6.50 
POLISHED STAPLES Col, Huntington,W.Va. C15 171 d z SS > 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...175 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 172 Longer than 6 in. 39.0 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...... 5.525 5.425 Seas 6.50 
Aliquippa,Pa. JB ....... 175 Marion,O. Pil ......... 172 &% in. thruy to dns: Minnequa,Colo. C10 ........ 5.525 5.425 oxen 7.00 
Atlanta All ....... i177 Minnequa,Colo. C10 177 6 in. and shorter.... 39.0 Steelton, Pa. BA Reo chan wes 5.525 5.425 eee “ee 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 . TT ye7 Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ..... 172 eee eee 6 in. .. 35.0 Williamsport,Pa. S19 ....... woe <a 6.50 
. & in. and larger: 
pase ec emule tne. M8 a Tonawanda, N.Y. B12). -51%4 4 “Ay jengths ...« 35.9 TIE PLATES | TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
a AG WIRE, Barbed Co Undersized Body (rolled ‘airfield,A a. T2 6.60 Cleveland. R2 =........ .75 
SO ALEO HORTONS Oe 175 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2..193** thread) Gary,Ind. U5 ..........6.60 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....14.75 
PicE ee ine Ric erstaTs 175 Aliquippa, Pa. J5 she 1% in. and smaller: Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....6.60 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ...... 14.75 
Solet aie ae a : 0) M8. atee MG lantawAdieenes 6 in. and shorter... 49.0 Tackewenn ae B2 6.60 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...14.75 
Scone aes Oto te Lie Bartonville,Ill. K4 Carriage, Machine, Lag Bolts innequa,Colo. C10 8.60 Pittsburgh Pl4 ........ 14.75 
mokonn ni. ieee ue Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..198 Hot Galvanized: Seattle B3 SOSH G75 “Seattle BS) 5.2... .5sae 15.25 
inideeata Cols. oe Sorter ne WEEE, IP cape anes 193+ % in. and smaller: Steelton,Pa. B2 .. 6.60 SCREW SPIKES 2 
Pittabure,Calif, C11 Po Sas TUlutn AT Meee Ree 193+ 6 in. and shorter... 29.9 Torrance.Calif. reset ener Eehanon: Pa “B82... eee 14.50 
RankinPaseay pre Hulrtield Alay 12, .25 1031) Longer than’ 6 in, +, 15.0 JOINT BARS 7 . STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
schicice ti ae BS aeoee ats Houston,Tex. 85 ...... i98** 5 in. and larger: Bessemer, Pa. we Chow os 6 975 Fairfield.Ala. T2 ..... - 9. 
Siatseeero Ma Bor 177 Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....203 _ All lengths ........ 12,9 Fairfield, Ala, T2 ~-.=6.975 Ind-Harbor,Ind. 2, ¥1.9.75 
Sterling Ml. (7) ae ad et Johnstown,Pa. B2..... 196§ Lag Bolts (all diam.) Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 6.975 See SO Scar 9.75 
Worcesior Mase AT oo AST TolletnlllomeA 7uue eae 193+ 6 in. and shorter... 49.0 Jolie TISUS ci ncere a 6.975 Lebanon,Pa. Be i. canwoe eee 
p avalos KansasCity,Mo. $5 ... .198** Longer than 6 in. 39.9 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. -6.975 Minnequa,Colo. C10 <a 0' See 
TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......195+ Plow and Tap Bolts Minnequa,Colo. C10 6.975 Pittshureh” JG cc... ccs 9.75 
(14, Ga.)(Per 97 Ib Net Box) Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...198** % in. and smaller by 6 Steelton,Pa. B2 ......-. 6.975 Seattle B3 ............ 10.25 
Coil No. 3150 Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 196* in. and shorter .... 49.0 AXLES _. §.Chieago.Tl. R2 ....... 9.75 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2. $10.26 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 213+ Larger than % in. or Ind.Harbor.Ind. $13 +. -8. 775 Struthers, O. n'a | 9.75 
AtIATILAG ATI aoe heer 10.36 Rankin,Pa. A7 ........193+ longer than 6 in. 39.9 Johnstown,Pa. B2 . .8.775 Youngstown R2 ........ 9.75 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 . 10:36 S.Chicago:Ml. R2o.... 193** Blank Bolts ......... 39.0 
Buffalo Wi2 ........... 9.82 S§.SanFrancisco C10 ...213** Step, Elevator, Tire Bolts 49.0 Footnotes 
Ghicazonw13) > sorenaon. 10.26 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..198§ Stove Bolts, Slotted: (1) Chicago base. (26) Delivered in mill zone, 6.0456, 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.36 Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 ....198§ ¥% to \4-in. inel., (2) Angles, flats, bands, (27) Bar mill sizes. 
Donorasha, eA Tee eee 10.26 3 in. and shorter.. 55.0 (8) Merchant. (28) Bonderized. 
Duluth AZ. cee teh Totes | ey eeeNGer 7 IiGo- Col) tol 74 tn, ner (Eran anlar 1 Y/18 tm 5 tae Ghee aonec mena 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 10.26 4 12-City,Ala. R2 2 .-- sive 55.0 © 116 to under 1 15/16 (30) Seared for Un me 
, 5 tla a actoo E Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-1414 24.35 "1805 bette eee : 7/16 to under 1 15 in., add 0.45. 
Houstongeomscne ono: 10.51 NUTS 6.70c; 115/16 to 8 in, (81) Widths over % in.; 7.600, 
Jacksonville, Fla. M8 10.82 Atlanta: ADT Se Ne cislie's, vielen 192* = inclusive, 7.05c. for widths 5 in. and under 
Set ea ae oe) Earicnvillg MN eKS aaes. 192 Reg. & Heavy Square Nuts: (6) Chicago or Birm. base, by 0.125 in. snd er. 
Joliet.Ill. AZ Meee: i026 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..192 All sizes .......+.+. 55.5 (7) Chicago base 2 cols. lower. (32) Buffalo base, 
KansaaCity, as Sr DOWIE, AW capone. 187+ Square Nuts, Reg. & (8) 13 Gs. and hoe Fes (33) To jobbers, deduct 200, 
Kokomo,Ind. C1é .....10.36 Duluth A7 ............ TST urea t ya ite COLT Sa Use eee) dae erecta taunts Ss) 7a and narrower 
LosAngeles B3 ...... “"11.05 Fairfield.Ala. T2 ......187+ Hex Nags Reg. Pa *~ (10) Pittsburgh base. (36) 54” snd narrower. 
Winriequa, Colo: C10;c210:52 j 2CustOn. Tex, 89 | ess ee Hot-Pressed: (11) Cleveland & Pitts. basa. (37) Chicago base, points 
Pittsburg.Calif. Cll ..11.04 Jacksonville.Fla. M8 ....197 CAV Y 2p LOU RCSSE Cs (12) Worcester, Mass., base, ao, lower. 
8.Chicago.Ill. R2 10.26 Johnstown.Pa.(43) B2 ..190§ % in. and smaller.. 60.5 (13) Add 0.250 for 17 Ga. & (88) 14 Gs. & lighter; 48” & 
8.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 Joliet. AT .........; 1s7t 7, tH. to T in., incl. 55-5 14) Gage 0.148 to O99 tn: (39) ae" and 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..10.36 KansasCity,Mo. 85 ...1928¢ 1% ln. to 1% in, for'eags 0142 and lighters (40) Lighter’ than 0.085": 
Sterling 111.(87) N15 ...10.36 Kokomo.Ind. C16 ...... 189+ incl. .........+0++ 58.5 5.800. 0.035” and heavier, 0.250 
2 pees Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...192** _ 1% in. and larger.. 53.5 (45) 34” and thinner. higher. 

Coil No. 6500 Stand. Pittsburg.Calif. C11 210+ Hex Nuts, Reg. & (16) 40 Ib and under. (41) 9.10e for cut lengths, 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2..$10.60 Rankin,Pa. A7 ....... 187+ Heavy, Cold Punched: (17) Flats only; 0.25 in. & (42) Mill lengths, f.o.b, mill; 
wmblanta Add) cs wes 10.70 g.Chicago.Il]. R2 ... “187** % in. and smaller... 60.5 as) Saget dete noe ka within 
Booze Th. K4 10.70 gterling,Ill.(7) N15 ....1928 % in. to 1% in., incl. 55.5 (15) Chicago & Pitts. base (43) 914% Ga. B85e, 

alo W12 .......... 10.15 1% in. and larger.. 53.5 (99) Pius le per 1000 Ib. (44) To fabricstors. 
GChicaPonwiss ....0 scicscicrs 10.60 An'ld Galv. Hex Nuts, All Types, (21) New Haven, Conn. base. (45) 0.022 in. and lighter, over 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.70 WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone Hot Galvanized: (22) Deld. San Francisco Bay 0.022”, 8.20c. 

i aden i 7X10 SOOO rore8 ae Oly 17.15 18.70** % in. and smaller... 46.5 (23) Sranial Gants. eo Sener quality, 
ulu Bet hiice «sve 10. q’ppa,Pa. J5.17.15 18.95 % in. to 1in., incl.. 41.5 S ae 
Fairfield,Ala. T2...... 10.60 Bartonville K4 ..17.25 19.05 i in. to 1% in., a a ph ‘finer than (49) een ce ee 
Houston (S50). eres 10.85 Cleveland A7 ...17.15 . Incl. c'vissswtseces es 46.5 (25) Bar mill bands. shapes. 
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Longer than 6 in.: 


SEAMLESS 
odoin STANDARD 


Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ....49. 5 
Ambridge, Pa. N2 ; ae tos 


+2.75 
+2.75 419.5 


ELECTRIC STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled carioza discounts from list, % 


Youngstown +9.25 +24.25 +2.75 +19.5 +0.25 +17 1.25 +15.5 


BUTTWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carlozd discounts from list, % 
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*Galvanized pipe discounts based on currem price of zine (10.00c, East St. Louis). 


Stainless Steel ‘Clad Steel 


Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras SS eS ee 
Carbon Base Carbon Base 
9 x 


Wire ; C.R. | Stainless 10% 15% 20% 20% 

Forg- Rods; Strip; 2 ee ee, oer, oto 37.5 
ing : C.F. Flat : 37.95 42.25 46.70 40.00 

Billets ij Wire Sheets Wire 40.55 s 49.85 
sere a ape 42. 44. 48.50 ~ 44.40 - 54.50 

36.59 E : 3 49.25 s A 49.35 - 60.10 

37.25 S 2 5 e 51.25 é S 2 69.10 

28.00 B - - : 52.00 : - x - 49.30 

40.75 57.00 - C a e 52.80 

41.00 yee 2 u 56.75 56.75 - 4 Bi 36.85 

40.50 i . -75 55.50 & : 36.70 

48.25 z a a F 63.25 -25 | . : ; 37.25 

42.50 a 5: 2 $ 58.75 . . . 80.85 

47.25 3 2 x 8 63.00 : : : : 72.70 

57.75 : : y h 80.50 i Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 A ri 74.15 


3 96.75 e 2 atoms! ni 43.35 2! FI 74.05 sheohe 
Sees eee 46.00 


62.25 s : 3. -75 81.50 -50 | Strip, Carbon Base 
70.00 : s 30.75 89.25 - —Cold Rolled— 
76.75 » \- . - 101.00 : 10% Both Sides 
47.00 ¥ as : 65.50 -50- -- 33.95 40.25 
118.75 afer : 4 : 1038.00 a 
55.75 z - -75 79.25 9.25| *Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad sheets, 
Kos 32.00 a> E 4 i 43.25 3.25 | New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 
25.50 29.75 5 - - 46.75 -75 C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
21.50 23.25 - 2 5 40.25 -25 | ington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates. Coates- 
28.75 eae 32. > -25 48.25 . ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie. Pa. S18. 


33.50 34.25 - 39. 3 ‘ 62.00 
21.75 28.75 . z 5 a pgs 40.75 T | S | 
eae 29.50 see 3 a i 51.75 : 
28.75 37.75 3 2 . 56.00 " 00 tee 

= 5 70 
Simi 39.25 44. 2 = 79.06 5 Sunde $ per Ib eee 
Stainless Steel Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; Alloy Metal Wire Div., aay sa eee es Cr pit Work crak 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc.; Alloy Tube Div., Carpenter Steel Co.; American Steel & Wire Div., engi sth see Sieoun Ae = : wy on 
U. §. Steel Corp.; Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Farge ao on .. 0.41-0.40 = Fe ae vies nlatets 
Bishop & Co.; A. M. Byers Co.; G. C. Carlson Inc.; Charter Wire Products Co.; Crucible Taening -Carbon-Cr ...... 
Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. | Grade by Analysis (%) 
Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern Stainless Steel Corp.; Elwood Ivins Steel Tube | A c Vv Co 
Works Inc.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Ft. Wayne Metals Inc.; Globe Steel Tubes Co.; Helical Tube | 20. 3 1.6 12:25 
Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., Borg-Warner Corp.; Jessop Steel : 4.75 
Co.; Johnson Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Mfg. & 
Supply Co.; Kenmore Metals Corp.; Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co.; McInnes Steel 
Co.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.; National-Standard Co.; National Tube 
Diy., U. 8. Steel Corp.; Newman-Crosby Steel Co.; Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire 
Diy., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh Rolling Mills Ine.; Republic 
Steel Corp.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Rome Mfg. Co.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon | 
Steel Corp.; Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Spencer Wire Corp.; Stain-| 6 
less Welded Products Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Stainless Steel Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel ae 
Corp.; Superior Steel Corp.; Superior Tube Co.; Techalloy Co. Inc.; Timken Roller Bearing 5 4 1 stim 5 1.040 
Co.; Trent Tube Co.; Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steels; United States Steel} Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, C9, 
Corp.; Universal-Cyclops Steel Co.; Wallingford Steel Co.; Washington Steel Corp. }C13, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, 88. U4, V2, and V3. 


1H C9 HS 0 HP HP HS 
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Pig Iron 


F.o.b. 
do not include 3% 
No. 2 
Basie Foundry 
Birmingham District 
MlapamaCityvAlan 2 ee cisrcyelsevetestrtane 62.00 62.50 
Birmingham U2 erste cisicha creiaiaiclereiciekeders 62.00 62.50t 
Birmingham WG: Fectases wietercceveletevels tals none 62.50 
WioodwardeAla.  Wi5) c. ceciccvery smart 62.00** —62.50t 
COMES OOK neaganooodonaoddd arate 70.20 
Buffalo District 
Wutlalo VEE Re etree cbepers in ole, sis iers ahs 66.50 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. T9 66.50 
Tonawanda,N.Y. W12 66.50 
BuO sek OCG AAA coaa commodo DEOoa T7.79 
Rochester,N.Y., deld 69.52 
Syracuse,N.Y., deld. 70.62 
Chicago District 
Chicago I-3 ..... 66.00 66.50 
BiCnicago lilo RQ F asics cra ciaccrs crene renee 66.00 Athen 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 66.00 5 ciche 
Milwaukee; Geldey cicivers ciciscteyereleslele 68.62 69.12 
Muskegon,Mich., deld. ........... are 74.12 
Cleveland District 
Cleveland e RZ y ATi. cisitexsuatlnie ster . 66.00 66.50 
INO; GENCE snooodoloocddaou So 69.12 69.62 
Mid-Atlantic District 
isso clxentopiscic II SysicomoongonnoGGKd 68.50 
C@hestersP amb s ayers arave, cheb etal ecole sc nensvere eats 67.00 
Swedeland, Pa. AS cc cess cievserse or 68.50 
New York, deld. 75.10 
Newark,N.J., deld. 72.79 
Philadelphia, deld. 70.51 
PDOVEIN GY Beak -cumayeteetsnerelsievonsceishenere acetone 68.50 
Pittsburgh District 
Nevillelsland, Pa. P6@ ose visgsc tsetse 66.00 66.50 
Pittsburgh (N&S sides), 

INOS GOR Goenocoonae couc 67.95 
McKeesRocks,Pa., deld. ......... 67.60 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 

Wilmerding,Monaca,Pa., deld Ocrond 68.26 
Verona,Trafford,Pa., deld. ...... 68.29 68.82 
Brackenridge.Pa., deld. ......... 68.60 69.10 

Midland Par ClS iis cts nl. ciepele sine oie ove 66.00 Soon 


Warehouse Steel Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 lb except: Moline, 


Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore. Boston, 


furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, 
federal transportation tax. 


Malle- 
able 


67.00 
67.00 
67.00 
78.29 
70.02 
71.12 


66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
69.12 
74.12 


66.50 
69.62 


69.00 
67.50 
69.00 
75.60 
73.29 
71.01 
69.00 


66.50 


67.95 
67.60 


68.26 
68.82 
69.10 


Besse- 


mer 


as reported to STEEL. 


Minimum delivered prices are approximate and 


No. 2 Malle- Besse- 
Basic Foundry able mer 

Youngstown District 
lehlaesngh (ho YOab sna sanancnoas ouSno ete ote oie.e 66.50 Sonn 
Sharpsville; Ba (SGiremcre orcte ciate iennierererete 66.00 ererete 66.50 67.00 
Youngstown Y1 maiete anette 66.50 67.00 
Mansfield,O., 70.90 Hoo 71.40 71.90 
Duluth Ie3 \. ciatewsisisiseletwepssnere 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Hiries Par elo Sa tera tetaiecarciolers teieieren coveracieieys 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Everett,Mass. E1 66.50 67.00 67.50 AOC 
Montana, Califa Leer cerstsielsialcversinrepacs tens 75.00 75.50 slags a, avele 
Geneva, Utalin Ciilis ic ciacins cistvicaiits sie ¢ 66.00 66.50 eieraie Bond 
GraniteCitysl lls Gaeeenreireciersis tienes 67.90 68.40 68.90 pom O 
Pronto Wital wn Cilmi rcusvetete sieves sel sisseien 1OGLO0. 66.50 nood Ago 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 PHOTO DOO TOL 68.00 68.50 69.00 2 61010 
Rockwood,Tenn. T3 Agog 62.50t 66.50 aeere 
Toledo; O: s1-3 iys erste atmo ercteieteieeiaane 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Cincinnati, \deld eer ceisietaerstetsterciets 72.54 73.04 clams sisi 


**Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
tPhos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 


Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base 
is 1.75-2.00%. 

Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
or portion thereof. 

Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, inclusive, add $2 per ton 
and each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.50% silicon or portion 
thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 

Jackson,O. I-3, 
Buffalo H1 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P) 


CalvertCity Kyte Bib inc ai.0 slevsievetereievelencverktcre enevel elaustele olekarsiorkercustuete $99.00 
NiagaraitallsNiYia PUG, cater eeavensie toe crete: wie e-e.retette ie witele Fre eieruronekabece 99.00 
Keokuk,Iowa Open-hearth & Fdry, $9 freight allowed K2..... 103.50 
Keokuk,Iowa O.H. & Fdry, 12% lb piglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt 
ALIOWEGEUD: FOr SOC 2) 9s raven oie or oaaeae ra oe whkcebelitene NODE Cao 106.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Lyles,Tenn.:T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) 2... <<. .csie cnn erate $78.50 
Troy,N.Y. R2 (Phos. 0.035% MaX) ....csseecceorsccsdvonse 74.00 
Philadelpnia.., elds, var. wx.0 e sserses ei aaratie nvallo eierereraveleaiaitel tel ame ete laliers 82.27 
Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max)..... : 71.00 
Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ........ 71.00 
Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ..... 71.00 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, San Fran- 


cisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle no change. 


SHEETS ———_________ 
Hot- Cold- Gal. Stainless 
Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 
ALIANER caieseameceis.s 8.598 9.868 6 oO eae 
Baltimore ..... 8.28 8.88 9.76 a 
Birmingham 8.18 9.45 11.07 (i 
IBOStONG ins. exer 9.38 10.44 11.45 ° 
Butlalowecsenetee 8.25 9.45 11.07 
Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69 9.65 6 
Chicazoereuc <: 8.20 9.45 10.00 . 
Cincinnati ..... 8.34 9.48 10.05 5 
Cleveland ..... 8.18 9.45 9.95 
Denver ... 9.38 11.75 OI 
Detroit .. 8.43 9.70 10.35 
Erie, Pa. 8.20 9.45 9.9510 else 
Houston, secies's 8.45 9.75 8.45 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 ten Cajon’ 
Los Angeles ... 9.50 10.75 11.65 
Milwaukee .... 8.33 9.58 10.13 5 
Moline, Ill. .... 8.55 9.80 10.35 0 
New. York aicrcre:s 8.87 10.13 10.56 aoc 
Norfolk, Va. .. 8.05 Oe eset ares 
Philadelphia 8.00 8.90 9.87 51.94 
Pittsbureshiee er. 8.18 9.45 10.35 50.00 
Portland, Oreg.. 8.50 11.20 11.55 57.20 
Richmond, Va. . 8.45 AEwE 10.40 : 
Sta Wouisin.s i. 8.54 9.79 10.36 Boe 
Bte. Paul oss. 8.79 10.04 10.61 aieiers 
San Francisco.. 9.35 10.75 11.00 54.85 
Seattle : 9.95 11.15 12.00 57.20 
Spokane, Wash. : 9.95 11.15 12.00 aan 
8.48 9.58 


Washington ... 


STRIP 
Hot- 
Rolled* 
8.64 


8.76 
8.23 


BARS Standard 
H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES———— 
Rounds C.F. Rds.t AUsOh te Shapes Carbon Floor 
9.01 10.68 9.05 8.97 10.90 
9.06 11.344 15. 18 9.19 8.66 10.14 
8.60 10.57 8.64 8.56 10.70 
9.73 ada 9 15. 28 9.63 9.72 11.20 
8.80 BADD 15.00 8.90 8.90 10.45 
8.77 10.46 3580 8.88 8.80 10.66 
8.60 8.80 14.65 8.64 8.56 9.88 
8.92 9.31 14.96 9.18 8.93 10.21 
8.69 aieyete 14.74 9.01 8.79 10.11 
9.78 11.10 Bitte 9.82 9.74 11.06 
8.90 9.15 14.91 9.18 8.91 10.13 
8.75 9.0510 eleiere 9.00 8.85 10.10 
9.05 11.10 9.10 9.05 10.30 
8.94 10.68 gon 8.97 8.90 10.74 
9.70 12.75 16.00 9.60 9.55 11.70 
8.73 9.03 14.78 8.85 8.69 10.01 
8.95 9.15 Balehe 8.99 8.91 Becca's 
9.57 oceans 15.09 9.35 9.43 10.71 
8.60 10.80 ObB6 8.95 8.45 9.95 
8.65 11.51#7TT 15.01 8.50 8.77 9.7792 
8.60 skola 14.65 8.64 8.56 9.88 
8.65 14.65# 15.95 9.60 8.30 12.50 
9.15 Setar era 9.40 8.85 10.35 
8.97 9.41 15.01 9.10 8.93 10.25 
9.36 9.66 Ste 9.38 9.30 10.49 
9.70 13.00 16.00 9.50 9.60 12.00 
10.10 14.05 16.35 9.80 9.70 12.10 
10.10 14.05 17.10 9.80 9.70 12.10 
9.15 9.73 0 exer 9.35 8.86 10.36 


*Prices do not include gage extras; fprices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% in. 


and heavier; ttas annealed; ttover 4 in.; 


§Sover 3 


Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 lb except as noted; 


in Los Angeles, 6000 lb and over; stainless sheets, 8000 lb except in Chicago, 
Francisco, 2000 to 4999 1b; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 lb, except in Portland, Oreg., 
10—2000 lb and over. 


1000 to 1999 lb; 8—2000 to 3999 Ib; 
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in. } 


#1 in. round C-1018; tftitem quantity. 


cold-rolled strip and cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 9999 lb, and 


New York, Boston, Seattle, Portland, Oreg. 10,000 lb and in San 


1000 to 9999 Ib; 8—400 to 9999 Ib; 5— 


STEEL 


Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000 
High-Heat Duty: Aetlandye Grin rae teen 
Hitchins, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., Farber, Mexico 
St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., Ironton, Oak Hill, 
Parral, Portsmouth, 0O., Ottawa, IIll., Stevens 
Pottery, Ga., $136; Salina, Pa., $140; Niles 
O., $138; Cutler, Utah, $165. i 
Super-Duty: Ironton, O., Vandalia, Mo., Olive 
ae ae Cleartlela, Salina, Pa., New Savage 

ee an ouis, $175; Steven 3 
$185; Cutler, Utah, $233. ae 
Silica Brick (per 1000) 

Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt, Matilda, Pa., 
Portsmouth, O., Hawstone, Pa., $150; Warren, 
Niles, Windham, O., Hays, Latrobe, Morris- 
here ene ere E. Chicago, Ind., Joliet, 
ockdale, -, $160; Lehigh, Utah, ; 
Angeles, $180. = Ee ei 
Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., 
Warren, Windham, O.,” Leslie, Md., 

Tex., $157; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe,’ Pa., 
Rice: E. Chicago, Ind., $167; Curtner, Calif., 
Silica Brick (per 1000) 

Clearfield, Pa., $140; Philadelphia, $137; 

Woodbridge, N. J., $135. 
Ladle Brick (per 1000) 

Dry Pressed: Alsey, Iil., Chester, New Cumber- 
land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, O., $96.75; 
Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, O., $102. 

High-Alumina Brick (per 1000) 
50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$235; Danville, Ill., $238; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Pa., $230; Orviston, Pa., $245. 


Metal Powder 


(Per pound f.o.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as noted) 

Cents lots 


Aluminum: 


Sponge Iron, Swedish: 
Deld. east of Missis- 
sippi River, ocean bags 
23,000 Ib and over.. 10.50 
F.o.b. Riverton or 
Camden, N. J., west 
of Mississippi River. 9.50 
Sponge Iron, Domestic, 
98 + % Fe: 
Deld. east of 
Mississippi River, 
23,000 lb and over 10.50 
F.o.b. Riverton, lots 
N. J., west of Missis- 
sippi River e lb lots 
Sponge Iron, Canadian: 
F.o.b. shipping point 9.50 
Electrolytic Iron: 
Melting stock, 99.9% 
Fe, irregular frag- 
ments of % in. x 
le Supiile 28.00 Tin 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe.. 36.50 
Unannealed (99 + % 


Manganese: 


Tungsten: 


Fe) 

Unannealed (99 + % 
Fe) (minus 325 
mesh) 59.00 

Powder Flakes (minus 

16, plus 100 mesh).. 29.00 

Carbonyl Iron: 

98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- 
crons, depending on 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in 
standard 200-lb contain- 
ers; all minus 200 mesh. 


Chromium, 


Atomized, 500 Ib 
drum, frght allowed 


Antimony, 500 lb lots 3 
Brass, 5000-lb 


Phosphor-Copper, 


Stainless Steel, 304 ... 
Stainless Steel, 316 ... 


Zine, 5000-lb lots 17.50-30.70t 


36.00 Melting grade, 
60 to 2000 mesh: 
1000 lb and over ... 3.75 
Less than 1000 lb .. 
electrolytic 
99.8% Cr min 

metallic basis .... 5.00 


60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$295; Danville, Ill., $298; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Orviston, Pa., $305. 
70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$335; Danville, Ill., $338; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Orviston, Pa., $345. 


Sleeves (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 
Louis, $188. 


Nozzles (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 
Louis, $310. 


Runners (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., $234. 


Dolomite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, O., $16.75; 
Thornton, McCook, IIll., $17; Dolly Siding, 
Bonne Terre, Mo., $15. 


Magnesite (per net ten) 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk % in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point, in 
Ill., Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, 
content 72.5%, $37-41; 70%, $36.40; 60%, 
$33-36.50. Imported, net tons, f.o.b. cars 
point of entry duty paid, metallurgical grade: 
European, $33-34; Mexican, all-rail, duty paid, 
$25.25-25.75; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27.25- 
27.75. 


Electrodes 


41.50 Threaded with nipple; un- 
2.00* boxed, f.o.b. plant 


32.00-39.707 
49.50-54.10f 


GRAPHITE 


— Inches 
Diam Length 


2 
2% 


Minus 35 mesh .... 
Minus 100 mesh ,... 
Minus 200 mesh .... 
Nickel, unannealed ... 


Nickel-Silver, 5000-lb 


50.20-54.80T 
5000- 


Copper (atomized) 5000- 
« «.41.80-50.30f 


CARBON 


60 
60 
60 
60 


Dollars 
99% 


*Plus cost of metal. fDe- 
pending on composition. tDe- 
pending on mesh. 


gn 


Imported Steel 


(Base per 100 Ib, landed, duty paid, based on current ocean rates. Any increase in these 
rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries) 


Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305... 


Bar Size Angles 

Structural Angles 

I-Beams 

Channels 

Plates (basic bessemer) 

MINGCUST MERIC nn ensisizereie)s ales ssi0 (sislv)s 
Sheets, C.R. (drawing quality) 


Furring Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, % x 0.30 Ib 


per ft 
Barbed Wire (Tt) 
Merchant Bars . 
Hot-Rolled Bands 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5 


Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5 
Bright Common Wire Nails (§) ..--.+++++e++- 


North South Gulf West 
Atlantic Atlantic Coast Coast 
$6.25 $6.25 $6.50 

6.57 6.57 6.75 

6.57 6.57 6.75 

6.82 6.82 7.00 

6.82 6.82 7.00 

8.30 8.30 8.60 

8.20 8.20 8.50 

8.95 8.95 9.25 


26.67 26.67 27.36 
6.95 6.95 7.40 
6.82 6.82 7.22 
7.15 7.15 7.55 
6.73 6.73 7.13 
7.07 7.07 7.47 
8.38 8.38 


+Per 82 Ib, net, reel. §Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails and heavier. 


September 30, 1957 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective for the 1957 shipping season, 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel, 
lower lake ports.) 
Mesabi bessemer 
Mesabi nonbessemer .. 
Old range bessemer 
Old range nonbessemer 
Open-hearth lump 
High phos. 
The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 
New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 
concentrates Raman lat ereisteare seo. O00 00 
Foreign Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 65% 27.00-27.50 
N. African hematite (spot) 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% 
Tungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit, before duty 
Foreign wolframite, good commercial 
quality 13.75-14.25 
Domestic, concentrates mine 
Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included), 
$1.35-$1.45 per long ton unit, c.i.f. U.S. ports, 
duty for buyer’s account: other than Indian, 
$1.35-$1.45; contracts by negotiation. 
Chreme Ore 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 
Indian and Rhodesian 
48% 3: $55.00-58.00 
52.00-55.00 
46.00-48.00 
South African Transvaal 
48% $40.00-41.00 
44% i 30.00-31.00 


48% 3: $59.00-62.00 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 


18% 
Molybdenum 
Sulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content, 
mines, unpacked 
Antimony Ore 
Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard 


3.30-3.60 
Vanadium Ore 
Cents per lb VO; 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per net ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, Pa., 
Connellsville, Pa., 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Birmingham, ovens 
Cincinnati, deld. 
Buffalo, ovens 
Camden, N. J., ovens 
Detroit, ovens 
Pontiac, Mich., deld. 
Saginaw, Mich., deld. 
Erie, Pa., ovens Stericineturaters 
Everett, Mass., ovens 
New England, deld. 
Indianapolis, ovens 
Ironton, O., ovens 
Cincinnati, deld. 
Kearny, N. J., 
Milwaukee, ovens 
Painesville, O., ovens 
Cleveland, deld. 
Philadelphia, ovens 
Sto Louis) Ovensimeceeeiisssiselie sere ote OO 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens. 29.25 
St. Paul, ovens 
Chicago, deld. 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens 
Terre Haute, Ind., ovens 


$14.75-15.75 
18.00-18.50 


*Or within $4.85 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
Pure benzene 
Toluene, one deg. 
Industrial xylene 
Per ton, bulk, ovens 
Ammonium sulfate 
Cents per pound, producing point 
Phenol: Grade 1, 15.00; Grade 2-3, 14.50; 
Grade 4, 16.50; Grade 5, 15.25. 
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Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, pre gross ton, Palmerton, 
Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si, 
$102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx). Base price per net ton; $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Pa.; Alloy, W. Va.; 
Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; 
Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract $2 for each 
1% or fraction thereof of contained man- 
ganese over 76% or under 74% respectively. 


(Mn 79-81%). Lump $263 per net ton, f.o.b. 
Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. Add $2.60 for 
each 1% above 81%; subtract $2.60 for each 
1% below 79%, fractions in proportion to 
nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-90%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1lc per |b of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5¢c for max 0.15%. C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C, 3.5¢ for max 0.50% C, and 6.5¢ for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.06% max). 
Add 2.05c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5¢c per lb of contained Mn, packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Manganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
2707) Max, (Sip 1% “max. CG) 110:294)). Car- 
load, lump, bulk, 45c per lb of metal; packed, 
45.75c; ton lot 47.25c; less ton lot 49.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Electrolytic Managanese Metal: Min carload, 
34c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; 500 lb to 
1999 lb, 38c; 50 lb cans, add 0.5¢ per lb. Pre- 
mium for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75¢c per 
lb. Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., 
freight allowed to St. Louis or any point 
east of Mississippi; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., 
freight allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
lump, bulk 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8¢ 
per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.45c, 


less ton 15.45c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, de- 
duct 0.2c from above prices. For 3% C grade 
Si 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per lb of 


contained Ti; less ton $1.55. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). Ton 
lot $1.35, less ton $1.37, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
a Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
Cs 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract $200 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4.5%). Contract $225 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l. 
lump, bulk, 27.75c per lb of contained Cr; c.l. 
packed 29.3c, ton lot 31.05c; less ton 32.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-71%). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max 
(Simplex) 34.75c per lb contained Cr, 0.02% 
max 41.5c, 0.03% max 41c, 0.06% max 39.5c, 
0.1% max 39c, 0.15% max 38.75c, 0.2% max 
38.5¢c, 0.5% max 38.25c, 1.0% max 37.5ce, 
1.5¢ max 37.35c, 2.0% max 37.25c. Ton lot, 
add 3.4c, less ton add 5.1c. Carload packed 
add 1.75¢c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 62- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 77-10%). Contract, c.l., 2 in. 
x D, bulk 29.05c per lb of contained Cr. 
Packed, c.l. 30.65c, ton 32.45c, less ton 33.95c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 
load, packed, 8M x D, 20.85c, per lb of alloy, 


ton lot 22.10c; less ton lot 23.8c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 
Low-Carbon Ferrochrome-Silicon: (Cr 39-41%, 


Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max). Contract, carload, 
lump, 4” x down and 2” x down, bulk, 41.35c 


per lb of contained Cr; 1” x down, bulk, 
42.35c. Delivered. 
Chromium Metal Electrolytic: Commercial 


grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed 2” x D plate 
(about %” thick) $1.29 per lb, ton lot $1.31, 
less ton lot $1.33. Delivered. Spot, add Sc. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V-~ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. .High Speed Grade: (V 50-55%, or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per 1b; 
No. 6, 68c; No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract less caarload lot, 


packed $1.38 per lb contained V,0O,, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 

SILICON ALLOYS 
25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20.0c per lb of contained Si. Packed 


21.40c; ton lot 22.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate al- 
lowed. 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 18c per lb of contained Si. Packed c.l. 
15.5c, ton lot 16.95c, less ton 18.6c, f.0.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, 0O.; 
Sheffield, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
0.45c. 

Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 


max). Add 1.45¢ to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


65% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 15.25c per lb contained silicon. Packed, 


c.l. 17.25¢c, ton lot 19.05c; less ton 20.4c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.35c. 

75%  Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.4c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 18.30c, ton lot 19.95c, less ton 21.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.3c. 

90% Ferrosoilicon: Contact, carload, lump, 
bulk, 19.5¢ per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 21.15¢, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.6c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 0.75% max Fe, 


0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 20.00c per lb 
of Si. Packed, cl. 21.65c, ton lot 22.95c, less 
ton 23.95c. Add 0.5c for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Deduct 0.5c for max 1% Fe grade analyzing 
min 99.75% Si; 0.75c for max 1.25% Fe grades 
analyzing min 96.75% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 10.65c per lb of alloy; 


ton lot, packed, 11.8c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c.l. lump, 
bulk 9.25c per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 27.25c per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 


Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min, Si 1.50% max, 
Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 per lb of al- 
loy; less than 100 lb $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices, 100 lb 
and over, are as follows: Grade A (10-14% B) 
85c per lb; Grade B (14-18% B) $1.20; 
Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per lb of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 


$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 

Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lot, 45c per Ib; 
less than ton lot, 50c per Ib. 

Carbortam: (1 to 2%). Contract, lump, car- 


load 9.50c per Ib f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 


ferrotitanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 23c per lb of alloy, carload packed 


24.25ce, ton lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24¢ 


per lb of alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton 
lot 27.95c, less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


BRIQUTTED ALLOYS 
Chromium Briquets: 


bulk 19c per lb of briquet, car- 


carload, e 
in box pallets 19.2c, in bags 


load packed 


20.1c; 3000 lb to c.l. in box pallets 20.4c; 
2000 lb to c.l. in bags, 21.3c; less than 2000 
lb in bags 22.2c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 


notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 lb and containing 2 lb of Mn). Contract, 
carload, bulk 14.8c per lb of briquet; c.l., 
packed, pallets 15c, bags 16c; 3000 lb to c.l., 
pallets 16.2c; 2000 lb to c.l. bags, 17.2c; 
less ton 18.1c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for notch- 
ing. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% lb and containing 2 lb of Mn and approx 
¥% Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 15.1c per 
lb of briquet; c.l. packed, pallets, 15.3c; 
bags 16.3c, 3000 lb to c¢.l., pallets, 16.5c; 2000 
lb to c.l., bags 17.5c; less ton 18.4c. Delivered. 
Add 0.25¢ for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 lb of Si). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk 7.7c per lb of briquet; 


packed, pallets, 7.9c; bags 8.9c; 3000 lb to 
c.l., pallets 9.5c; 2000 lb to c.l. bags 10.5c; 
less ton 11.4c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


(Small size—weighing approx 2% lb and con- 
taining 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 7.85c. 
Packed, pallets 8.05c; bags 9.05c; 3000 lb to 
c.l. pallets 9.65c; 2000 lb to c.l. bags 10.65c; 
less ton 11.55c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notch- 
ing, small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each). $1.41 per pound of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 5000 lb W or more 
$2.95 per lb of contained W; 2000 lb W to 
5000 lb W, $3.05: less than 2000 lb W, $3.17. 
Delivered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, 
C 0.4% max). Contract, ton lot 2” x D, 
$4.90 per lb of contained Cb. Delivered. Spot, 
add 10c. 


Ferrotantalum—Columbium: (Cb 40% approx 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 


0.30% max). Ton lot 2” x D, $4.25 per Ib 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lot $4.30. 

SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5.7%, 


Fe 20% approx). Contract, c.l. packed %4-in. x 
12 M 19c per lb of alloy, ton lot 20.15c, 
less ton 21.4c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 5: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5.7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 19c per lb of alloy, ton 
lot 20.15c; less ton lot 21.4c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed 18.1¢c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot 19.55¢; less ton let 20:8¢; f.o.b- 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 18.50c. Packed c.l. 
19.50c, 2000 lb to c.l. 20.50c, less than 2000 
Ib 21c per lb of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $4 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carload, f.o.b. sell- 
ers’ works. Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $110 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib of con- 
tained Mo, in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa., $1.68 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.74. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 


Mo, in cans, $1.39; in bags, $1.38, f.o.b. 
Uangeloth and Washington, Pa. 


STEEL 
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(Weighing approx 3% ||} 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Contract, || 


a ee rrr 
STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STEEL 


WBE DEBE 


— 


MAR. | APR. 1’ | JUNE JULY AUG. | SEPT. 
Sept. 25 Week Month Year Aug. 
1957 Ago Ago Ago Avg. 
$46.33 $48.17 $52.17 $58.17 $53.33 


Scrap Prices Continue To Sag 


STEEL’s composite on No. 1 heavy melting drops $1.84 to 
$46.33, lowest level since mid-May. Market now lacks sup- 
port of active buying for export 


Scrap Prices, Page 124 


Philadelphia—Steel scrap prices 
are soft. No. 1 heavy melting is 
off $2.50 a ton at $43, delivered. 
No. 1 bundles and busheling hold 
relatively steadier, the decline be- 
ing held to 50 cents a ton. Lower 
prices also are posted on No. 1 
cupola and heavy breakable cast. 

New buying is light, with few 
mills participating. Export buying 
holds up well for accumulation of 
tonnage for two boats. Beyond this 
business, some easing in demand 
for export is indicated. 

Pittsburgh — Scrap prices con- 
tinue to drop. An independent mill 
which formerly bought large ton- 
nages on the open market now 
says, ‘We haven’t bought any 
scrap in the past month and we 
don’t intend to re-enter the market 
soon.” Another major buyer has - 
such large stocks of home scrap 
he doesn’t need purchased scrap. 

New York—The price sag in pri- 
mary grades of heavy melting 
steel and turnings is accompanied 
by a slight decline in cast grades. 
Brokers are paying $1 a ton less 
at shipping points for most steel- 
making grades, although No. 2 
bundles and No. 2 heavy melting 
are unchanged. New buying is 
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light, and shipments against old 
orders are smaller. 

Boston — Heavy melting steel 
scrap buying is slow with prices 
unchanged in an untested market. 
Machine shop turnings and borings 
are quoted $2 a ton lower, while 
brokers are paying $19 to $20 for 
short shovel turnings, a drop of 
$1 a ton. 

Chicago—Sluggishness continues 
in the scrap market here. Limited 
buying by one mill in the area 
served to put some life into the 
market last week, but it wasn’t 
enough to stem the price decline 
that has been underway for some 
time. 

Cleveland—Scrap prices slumped 
last week as the law of supply and 
demand asserted itself with ven- 
geance. With buyers showing little 
interest (due to sizable inventories 
in some instances) in the increased 
offerings of industrial scrap, prices 
dropped $10 to $15 a ton. Nervous- 
ness was evident in all segments 
of the market, and seliers would 
not hazard a guess as to the level 
that will attract buying support. 

Youngstown—The local iron and 
steel scrap market is beginning to 
show signs of distress. No orders 
of consequence are showing up to 


reduce the mounting scrap piles. 
Steel mills are depending on blast 
furnaces for pig, “home” scrap, 
and scrap inventories. Nominal 
prices have ceclined steadily. 
Detroit—Auto lists are carrying 
half normal tonnages, but dealers 
are trying to renege on previous- 
ly placed orders. Although trade 
reports put No. 1 grades $5 to $6 
below current levels, indications 
are the drop won’t be that steep. 
Buffalo—While scrap prices are 
nominally unchanged here, a soft- 
er undertone has developed due to 
almost complete lack of buying in- 
terest and continuing weakness in 
some other scrap centers. 
Dealers complain that demand 
has shown no recovery from its 
midsummer slump. Only one large 
steel mill in this area is taking 
sizable tonnages. Two other mills 
and the big foundry users are 
either out of the market entirely or 
taking only limited quantities. 
Purchasing agents have become 
cautious and are buying on a lim- 
ited basis. Indications are the 
prices for leading mill grades will 
be off at least a couple of dollars 


(Please turn to Page 129) 
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Iron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 
COMPOSITE 
Sept. 25 $46.33 
SeptraliSi ean ane 48.17 
BATTS AN See dre fa 53.33 
Sept. 1956 59.08 
Septwl9o2 eee ar 43.00 
Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 
PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 heavy melting. 4800-49 .00 
No. 2 heavy melting. 42.00-43.00 
No. 1 factory bundles... 56.00-57.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles... 48.00-49.00 
Now 2. bundlesimann one: 37.00-38.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 48.00-49 .00 
Machine shop turnings.. 28.00-29.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. .28.00-29.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 31.00-32.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 31.00-32.00 
Cut structurals: 
2 ft. and under ..... 55.00-56.00 
is WGI. Balen eee 54.00-55.00 
Heavy turnings ... 44.00-45.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 54.00-55.00 
Electric furnace bundles 54.00-55.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 48.00-49.00 
Stove plate 42.00-43.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 33.00-34.00 
Clean auto cast ..... 49.00-50.00 
Drop broken machinery 57.00-58.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt 54.00-55.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under 71.00-72.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 72.00-73.00 
Angles, splice bars ... 61.00-62.00 
Rails; ‘rerollingwescniece 70.00-71.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids  225.00-235.00 
18-8 turnings 125.00-135.00 


430 bundles & solids 80.00-85.00 
23 0M CULDIN SS meerrcns terete 55.00-60.00 
CLEVELAND 
No. 1 heavy melting.. 39 .00-40.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.. 34.00-35.00 
No. 1 factory bundles. 42.00-43 .00 
INO Lim Uindles™ emer aie 39.00-40.00 
NOs 2nUundles ee re sy): 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 39 .00-40.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 15.00-16.00 
Short shovel turnings... 19.00-20.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 19.00-20.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 19.00-20.00 
Cut foundry steel ...... 45.00-46.00 
Cut structurals, plates 

Zajliand under aae. 49 .00-50.00 
Low phos. punchings & 

Late eens 40.00-41.00 
Alloy free, short shovel 

LULTHIN ES eee ee 24.00-25.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 39.00-40.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


WO, GHW. Sasenoe see 47 .00-48.00 
Charging box cast ..... 37 .00-38.00 
Heavy Breakable cast... Ay shes 
Stowenplatéme meer. eee 4.00-45.00 
Uxstripped motor blocks. 3 00-32.00 
BY ARCTSROCSa cits oe 35.00-36.00 
Clean auto cast ........ 48.00-49.00 
Burnt cast: manner aes 33.00-34.00 
Drep broken machinery. 50.00-51.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 46.00-47.00 
R.R. malleable ........ 54.00-55.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 66.00-67.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 67.00-68.00 
Rails, random lengths... 59.00-60.00 
(COT: SHE mie Bi ooo 57.00-58.00 
Railroad specialties 59.00-60.00 
pai: as “Sepere oe 54.00-55.00 
ngles, splice bars ..... 59.00-60.00 
ails; rerolung......... 64.00-65.00 


Stainless Steel 


(Brokers’ buying pr.ces; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
18-8 bundles, solids... .220.00-225.0 
18-3 AUTTINGS eee 120.00-125.0 
430 clips, bundles, 
BOHGS)” arc. stare 75.00-80.00 
430 turnings 40.00-50.00 
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Consumer prices, per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, 


including 


STEEL, Sept. 25, 1957. Changes shown in italics. 


YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 43.00-44.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 38.00-39.00 
Noo ol. bundles Prawns 43 .00-44.00 
WO A UNOS cos85 55a. 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 43 .00-44.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 16.00-17.00 
Short shovel turnings... 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 22.00-23 .00 
JURE. GH oo 8 A tut one 45 .00-46.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 45.00-46.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 47.00-48.00 
CHICAGO 
No. 1 heavy melt., indus. 49.00-50.00 
No. 1 hvy melt., dealer. 45.00-46.00 
No. 2 heavy melting ... 40,00-41.00 
No. 1 factory bundites .. 5U.UU-51.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles... 46.00-47.00 
Nose bina lester a 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus.. 48.00-49.00 
No. 1 busheling dealer 44.00-45.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 24.00-25.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 27.00-28.00 
Short shovel turnings 27.00-28.00 
Cast iron borings 27.00-28.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft 48.00-49.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 49.00-50.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


IN(O Suet CIE DOL ee eee 41.00-42.00 
NOP GWAR oat cco dene 39 .00-40.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 33.00-34.00 
Clean auto cast ........ 46.00-47.00 
Drop broken machinery. 46.00-47.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 53.00-54.00 
Re Rommnalleables ener 55.00-56.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under... 62.00-63.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 62.00-63.00 
Angles, splice bars ..... 55.00-56.00 
AXLES Manteca en payee 62.00-63 .00 
Rails, rerolling ........ 63.00-64.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. . .215.00-225.00 
LS -SimtULnings ans ee 115.00-125.00 


430 bundles & solids 80.00-90.00 
ASO MUTT SE en 55.00-60.00 
DETROIT 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
No. 1 heavy melting .... 34.00-35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .... 27.00-28.00 
No. UNbundles 29. 34.00-35.00 
Now2ubundles, sn seer. 24.00-25.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 34.00-35.00 
Machine shop turnings . 17.00-18.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 18.00-19.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 19.00-20.00 
Punchings & plate scrap. 47.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INO. Tl GUIOUE. 50 cs8 aan e 44.00 
SLOVE Plate eso, 41.00 
Garaies boxe caster ee 41.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 40.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 28.50 
Gieanwartoncast ae 47.00 
VI AILCAL COM aren Lenn 50.00+ 
7Nominal 
ST. LOUIS 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 46.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 43.00 
INo.- i) bundles <2).5...- 46.00 
No. 2 bundles) jc.ieu.crns 37.00 
No. 2 ipusheling’ 77:7... 46.00 
Machine shop turnings. 30.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 32.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
Nos eiscupola c-cnapeiensiens 47.00 
Charging box cast .... 42.00 
Heavy breakable cast . 42.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 42.00 
Brake shoes 40.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 48.00 
StOVE sPlate: o.cceiscncierteietens 44.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 52.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 69.00 
Rails, random lengths.. 60.00 
Rails, rerolling ........ 70.00 
Anges, splice bars .... 59.00 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 heavy melting.. 43.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.. 39.00 
No; Dsbundles eee 46.00 
No. 2 bundles Rtn cee 34.00 
Now lauushelimic pee 46.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 49.00 
M.xed borings, turnings 28.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 30.00 
Machine shop turnings. 26.00 
Heavy turnings So BOI 39.00 
Structural @ plate 51.00-52.00 
Couplers, springs, wheels 63.50 


Rail crops, 2 ft & under 69.00-71.00 
Cast Iron .Grades 

No. CULL OL A eee 46.00 

Heavy breakable cast ... 49.00 

Mailleabley myeieete car erciete 61.00 


Drop broken machinery 56.00-57.00 


NEW YORK 


(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting.... 44.00-45.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 36.00-37.00 
Nos lbundles nae 44.00-45.00 
INO» ZeBundies 10s. 30.00-31.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 15.00-16.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 16.00-17.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 17.00-18.00 
Low phos. (structural & 

Plate Pe eh ha 48.00-49.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

NOs clamet pola’ ane see 44.00-45.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 37.00-38.00 
Heavy breakable 43.00-44.00 


Stainless Steel 
18-8, sheets, clips, 

SOMAS. Fiaeersicatetemnies 190.00-200.00 
18-8 borings, turnings. . 90.00-100.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids 65.00-75.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 50.00-55.00 


BOSTON 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 38.00-39.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 32.00-33.00 
NOs pace DUN GIOST veyeruercasiees 38.00-39.00 
No.2) bundles!) iia. «<7 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 38.00-39.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 16.00-17.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings... 19.00-20.00 
ING Bb GEIR %S Gkeadd cod 33.00-34.090 
Mixed cupola cast .... 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 41.00-42.00 
BUFFALO 

No. 1 heavy melting .. 47.00-48.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 40.50-41.50 
No. 1 bundles’. .c..<. 47.00-48.00 
INO. 2 Dundlesisy.rasts: tse 37.50-38.50 
No. 1 busheling ...... 47.00-48.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 31.00-32.00 
Machine shop turnings. 29.00-30.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 32.00-33.00 
Cast iron borings 33.00-34.00 
Bow sphog.. Vi <tjotieies biere 53.00-54.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 
INOW eClLIDOlal Br oetetayetsters 46.00-47.00 
No. 1 machinery 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, random lengths. 61.00-62.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 66.00-67.00 
Railroad specialties ... 59.00-60.00 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 46.00-47.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 40.00-41.00 
Nose livbundlesiney ates nets 46.00-47 .00 
NOs cpr esata eerie 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 46.00-47 .00 
Machine shop turnings.. 28.00-29.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 24.00-25.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 31.00-32.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 24.00-25.00 
Low: phosa 18 tt. 3. es. 52.00-53.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
NiO. An CUPOLA sien rerie 42.00-43.00 
Heavy breakable cast .. 39.00-40.00 
Chargiig box cast 39.00-40.00 


Drop broken machinery 52.00-53.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 50.00-51.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 69.00-70.00 
Rails, random lengths... 60.00-61.00 


reported to 


broker’s commission, as 


BIRMINGHAM 
No. 1 heavy melting... 46.00-47.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 36.00-37.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 46.00-47.00 
No. 2 bundles .......- 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 busheling....... 46.00-47.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 27.00-28.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 33.00-34.00 
Machine shop turnings. 31.00-32.00 
Bar crops and ie ... 50.00-51.00 
Structurals @ plate ..... 49 .00-50.00 
Electric furnace buniies 47.00-48.00 
Electric furnace: 

Set lands underway. he 45.00-46.00 

2 itrand Sunder errr 46.00-47.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


NON L CUD OIC mere eee 52.00-53.00 
Stovesplaté pan ee 52.00-53.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 41.00-42.00 
ee box cast .... 37.00-38.00 
Now wheels rae 41.00-42.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 49.00-50.00 
Rails, 18 in. reve under. 57.00-58.00 
Rails} rerolling. 72s. 62.00-63.00 
Rails, random lengths ... 51.00-52.00 
Angles, splice bars ..... 54.00-55.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 heavy melting... 42.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 40.00 
INO: J bundles# 4 <faecac 40.00 
INO MICE UnA Cs ree 25.00 
Machine shop turnings. 27.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 27.00 
Electric furnace No. 1.. 40.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. leupola’ gussets 38.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 35.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 30.50 
Stove plate (f.o.b. 
PIANO)” creme sera 28.00 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 46.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 44.00 
No. 2 bundles) ty... ores 45.00 
Now 2) bundles: 2 .n.14-01- 35.00 
Machine shop turnings 35.00 
Shoveling turnings .... 32.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 31.00 
Cut structural and plate, 
1 ft and under 60.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. EWS eo 
No. 1 cupola .... 52.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 46.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 44.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 42.00 
No; I bundles “3... 02. 43.00 
No: 2 bundles... vs... 35.00 
Machine shop turnings. 30.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 30.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 30.00 
Heavy, turnings eo. 30.00 
Short shovel turnings... 30.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft. .. 50.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No: -Aecupolayic ection 52.00 
Charging box cast .... 45.00 
Stove plate wrcvepmt. ean 46.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 40.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 40.00 
Clean auto cast_....0. 52.00 
No. 2 wheelg=cststmsae 45.00 
Drop broken machinery 52.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 47.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 42.00 
Now Lubundlesie nea: 47.00 
Nowa bundles nme 36.00 
Mixed steel scrap ...... 42.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 24.00 
Busheling, new factory: 
Preparecdan ens 47.00 
Unpre pared aan 41.00 
Short steel turnings... 30.00 
Rails, «rerolling s20)...66 61.00 
Cast Iron Gradest 
50.00 


No. 1 machinery cast.. 


7F.0.b. Hamilton, Ont. 
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CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


 LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


MAIN OFFICE = eo = OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK BLDG. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. HOUSTON, TEXAS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Phicdaisnte a. Peken. BOSTON, MASS. KOKOMO, IND. PITTSBURGH, PA. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. LEBANON, PENNA. PUEBLO, COLORADO 

PLANTS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS LOS ANGELES, CAL. READING, PENNA. 

LEBANON, PENNA. DETROIT (ECORSE), CINCINNATI, OHIO MEMPHIS, TENN. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

READING, PENNA, M!C HIG AN CLEVELAND, OHIO NEW YORK, N.Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

MODENA, PENNA. PITTSBURGH, PENNA. DETROIT, MICH. SEATTLE, WASH, 
ERIE, PENNA. 


In Canada MONTREAL, QUEBEC — HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


EXPORTS-IMPORTS LIVINGSTON & SOUTHARD, INC. 99 Park Ave; New York, N.Y. Cable Address: FORENTRACO 


LEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE 1889 


September 30, 1957 


NONFERROUS METALS 


Ath Quarter Loses Glow 


Don’t look for any sudden business shift during the period. 
It may turn out to be the year’s best for most metals, but 


any gains will be moderate 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 128 & 129 


UNCERTAINTY clouds the non- 
ferrous outlook for the fourth 
quarter. 

Some metalsmen think it may 
be the year’s best, but the industry 
is not nearly as hopeful as it was 
one or two months ago. Some of 
the basic signs of an upturn (such 
as inventory buildups) are still 
missing. They should have ap- 
peared before now if there’s to be 
a substantial improvement, observ- 
ers figure. 

Here’s a rundown on several ma- 
jor metals: 

Lead, Zinc—Most producers ex- 
pect both metals to make a little 
better showing than they have, but 
no one forecasts a major upswing. 
Lead traditionally is strongest in 
the fourth quarter when battery 
manufacturers come into the mar- 
ket for large tonnages. Some ob- 
servers see a 5 to 10 per cent sales 
pickup over the third quarter per- 
formance. 

Zinc sales to diecasters and gal- 
vanizers have gained recently, and 
it’s felt this business will improve 
even more in the fourth quarter. 
Two weaknesses: 1. Brass mill 
sales are still down. 2. Business 
from Detroit hasn’t been as good 
as expected. 

Lead and zinc prices should hold 
fairly steady until the Tariff Com- 
mission reaches a decision on im- 
port duties, probably some time 
after the first of the year. A de- 


do some buying for inventory in 
addition to filling current require- 
ments. 

Copper’s big problem is still over- 
production, with the _ resultant 


DOMESTIC COPPER 
STOCKS CONTINUE UPTREND 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR MAY 
Source: Copper Institute, 


buildup in stocks (see chart). But 
the situation has eased some lately. 
It’s estimated that U. S. cutbacks 
come to around 8800 tons monthly, 
those outside the U. S. about 3000 
tons monthly. Observers believe 
that if producers can reduce output 
to where it’s in line with potential 
consumption, demand will improve 
substantially. 
Aluminum—Producers hope for 
a fourth quarter upsurge but ad- 
mit there are few indications of 
one so far. But they say consum- 


JUNE JULY AUG. 


ers’ inventories are so low the pic- 
ture could change overnight. Many 
firms built up inventories in July 
to beat the Aug. 1 price rise. They 
should be coming into the market 
soon for additional metal, says one 
producer. 

There has been some pickup in 
demand from diecasters. Alumi- 
num foil is also showing a little 
strength. Minus factors: 1. Al- 
though sales to Detroit have im- 
proved, orders so far are below 
expectations. 2. Shipments to the 
construction and appliance indus- 
tries are still down. 

Not helping aluminum’s situa- 
tion is the fact that production is 
running ahead of the 1956 pace 
while demand is off. Primary pro- 
duction through August was 1,110,- 
733 tons, versus 1,104,326 tons in 
the same period last year. 

Nickel—The fourth quarter may 
be a little better, but no sharp up- 
turn is seen. Slight sales gains to 
the stainless steel and automotive 
industries are reported, but other 
categories are down some. Pro- 
ducers say they are selling most of 
the nickel they produce, but that 
it takes more effort than formerly 
to dispose of it. 

Tin— Buying has been poor. 
Optimism is dwindling in the in- 
dustry because the expected up- 
swing is not materializing. Some 
tin platers (the industry’s biggest 
customers) claim they have enough 
stocks to last until yearend. 

Tin is also plagued by overpro- 
duction. There may be a surplus 
of 7000 to 12,000 tons this year. 
Reason: The government stopped 
buying for stockpile late last year, 
throwing additional metal onto the 
market in 1957. 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


cision favorable to domestic pro- 
ducers might boost prices. An un- 


favorable one could depress them. git ee Previous Aug. auly. api pth 
Sept. 25 Change Price Avg Avg Avg 

Copper—The outlook is uncer- 

; Aluminum ., 28.10 Aug. 1, 1957 27.10 28.100 27.100 27.100 
tain. The consensus seems to be Copper ..... 26.00-27.00 Sept. 12, 1957 25.50-27.00 28.639 28.822 39.500 
that business will improve late in Lead’ eos33. 13.80 June 11, 1957 14.80 13.800 13.800 15.800 

: P Magnesium , 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 

the quarter, mak ing it the best or Nickel ..... 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 64.500 
second best period of the year. mina 93.50 Sept. 20, 1957 93.625 94.259 96.576 103.745 
Producers look for more busi- ZINC waicecniers 10.00 July 1, 1957 10.50 10.000 10.000 13.500 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: COPPER, deld. Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, 
deld. St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, 
electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary ingots, 
99 + %, deld.; MAGNESIUM, pig, 99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 


ness from brass and wire mills as 
well as construction and automo- 
tive companies. A factor: Stocks 
are so low many customers may 


126 STEEL 


Modern electronically controlled slitters give you exact, clean-edged widths. Speeds up to 700 linear feet per minute are another factor in prompt service. 


Anaconda Aluminum Coiled Sheet 


ALUMINUM COILED SHEET produced to the high 
standards of quality and uniformity maintained by 
The American Brass Company is now available for 
prompt shipment from our Torrington Division to all 
points in the United States. 

It is rolled on the most modern, high-speed equip- 
ment, X-ray controlled to close tolerance in gage. High- 
speed, electronically operated slitters give exact widths 
with clean edges on evenly and tightly wound coils. 
Latest annealing furnaces—with controlled atmosphere 
and temperature—provide high uniformity of metal 
structure to meet specified mechanical-property limits. 
IN THESE WIDTHS: Maximum 28 inches 

Minimum 3% inch 
IN THESE THICKNESSES: Matai 0.064 inch 
Minimum .006 inch 


september 30, 1957 


COIL WEIGHTS: Up to 100 lb. per inch of width 
ARBOR SIZES: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, and 20 inches in 
diameter 

ALLOYS: 1100, 3003, 3004, 5005, 5050, 5052 
TEMPERS: Alloy Nos. 1100, 3003, 5005 

=O) Hl? =H —aIG-— As 

Alloy Nos. 3004, 5005, 5050, 5052 

=O} Holo Ho4e hoow— hes 
FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION, call The American Brass 
Company Office nearest you. The American Brass Com- 
pany, Waterbury 20, Conn. Som 


ANACONDA 


ALUMINUM COILED SHEET 
Made by The American Brass Company 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted, 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 26.00; ingots, 28.10, 
10,000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 


Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 29.90; No. 43, 29.70; 
No. 195, 31.30; No. 241, 31.50; No. 356, 29.90, 
30-lb ingots. 


Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 33.00; Lone 
Star brand, 33.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 27.50-28.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 


Beryllium: 97%, lump or beads, $71.50 per Ib, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 


Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per Ib of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.0.b. shipping point. 


Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $43 per 
lb of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 


Bismuth: $2.25 per lb, ton lots. 


Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.70 per Ib deld. 
Cobalt: 97-99%, $2.00 per lb for 550-lb keg; 
$2.02 per lb for 100-lb case; $2.07 per lb un- 
der 100 lb. 


Columbium: Powder, $120 per lb, nom. 


Copper: Electrolytic, 27.00 deld.; custom 
smelters, 26.00; lake, 27.00 deld; fire refined, 
26.75 deld. 


Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
Ib; intrinsic grade, $197.31-220 per lb, depend- 
ing on quantity. 


Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 
Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 
Iridium: $86-110 nom. per troy oz. 
Lead: Common, 13.80; chemical, 13.90; cor- 


Regine, 13.90, St. Louis, New York basis, add 


Lithium: 98+ %, cups or ingots, $11.50; rod, 


$13.50; shot or wire, $14.50, f.0.b. Minneapolis, 
100 Ib lots. 


Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 36.00 f.o.b. 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. sticks, 59.00 f.o.b. 
Madison, Ill. 


Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A,. AZ92A, AZ91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.0.b. Velasco, Tex. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $245- 
248 per 76-lb flask. 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned extrusions, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per Ib in lots of 
2500 Ib or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F”’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“Fk”? nickel 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter, 
71.25 per lb of nickel content before 1 cent 
freight allowance, f.o.b. Copper Cliff, Ont. 


Osmium: $80-100 per troy oz, nom. 
Palladium: $21-24 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $81-87 per troy gz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $118-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $45-55 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $10.50 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 90.625 per troy oz. 
Sodium: 16.50, c.1.; 17.00 1.c.1. 
Tantalum: Rod, $60 per ib; 
per lb. 

Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per lb. 
Thallium: $12.50 per lb. 

Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 93.50. 
Titanium: Sponge, 99.3+ %, grade A-1 ductile 


(0.3% Fe max.), $2.25; grade A-2 (0.5% Fe 
max.), $2.00 per lb. 


Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-lb lots, $3.50 per lb nom., f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 99+% 
hydrogen reduced, $4.10-4.20. 


Zine: Prime Western, 10.00; brass special, 
10.25; intermediate, 10.50, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb. New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 11.35; special 
high grade, 11.75 deld. Die casting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 44.25;"No;, 2, 15.25; No. 5, 14.75 deld! 


Zirconium: Sponge, commercial grade, $5-10 
per lb. 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 


sheet, $55 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 23.75-30.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.75- 
23.00; 5%-~silicon alloy. 0.60 Cu max., 25.50- 
26.00; 13 alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 25.50-26.00; 
195 alloy. 24.75-26.75; 108 alloy, 22.25-23.00. 
Steel deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granu- 
lated or shot; Grade 1, 23.75; grade 2, 22.00; 
grade 3, 20.75; grade 4, 19.00. 

Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 27.75; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 37.00; No. 245, 31.25; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 31.75; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 22.50; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
25.50. 


Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 40.75; AZ91B, 
37.25; AZ91C, 40.75; AZ92A, 40.75. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 


BERYLLIUM COPPER 
(Base prices per lb, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 lb; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.82, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.80, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 
Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 30.000-lb lots, 
32.355; 1.c.l., 32.98. Weatherproof, 30,000-lb 
lots, 33:66; l.c.l., 34.78. Magnet wire deld., 
40.43, before quantity discounts. 


LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $19.50 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $19.50 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per lb, 10,000 Ib and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheets and strip, $9.50-15.95; sheared mill 
plate, $8.00-11.50; wire, $7.50-11.50; forging 
billets, $6.00-7.60; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$6.15-7.90. 


ZINC 
(Prices per lb, c.l., f.o.b. mill.) Sheets, 24.00; 
ribbon zine in coils, 20.50; plates, 19.00. 
ZIRCONIUM 


Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
C.R. strip, $15.00-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


**A’’? Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheets, C.R. 2.0.0» 126 106 128 
SPripa Cake, wes aieeuens 124 108 138 
Plate Re ceases. | 20 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H.R... 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100 and 3003 mill finish (30,000 Ib 
base; freight allowed). 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3  in., |, 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengths. 
Alloy Plate Base Circle Base 
1100-F, 3003-F 42.70 47.50 
BODO hie aeateuiaten ayeuctrs 43.80 48.60 
BUYIN 5 oocopedoo00 44.80 50.50 
BO DOs Ear ets.a/ate/aiatevaneeare 45.40 51.20 
GOGTEUNS: aro comon 6600 46.90 53.00 
2024-T4* 50.60 57.40 
7075-T6* 58.40 66.00 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in, lengths. 
Screw Machine Stock: 30.000 Ib base. 


Diam. (in.)or Round —Hexagonal— 
across flats 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T4 
Drawn 
0.125 78.20 75.20 ciate Ae 
0.156-0.172 66.20 63.40 Sgro 4 BAA. 
0.188 6620 63.40_ 81.60 
0.219-0.234 63.00 61.50 oan 
0.250-0.281 63.00 61.50 77.90 
0.313 63.00 61.50 74.20 
0.344 62.50 auon eer 
Cold-Finished 
0.375-0.547 62.50 61.30 74.80 69.80 
0.563-0.688 62.50 61.30 71.10 65.50 
0.719-1.000 61.00 59.70 64.90 61.70 
1.063 61.00 59.70 Or rS 59.60 
1.125-1.500 58.60 57.40 62.80 59.60 
Rolled 
1.563 57.00 55.70 Brie 
1.625-2.000 56.30 54.90 57.50 
2.125-2.500 54.80 53.40 sven 
2.563-3.375 53.20 51.70 
Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, 45.20-58.60 
in specific lengths, 36-144 in., diam. 0.375- 


8 in. Rectangles and squares, Class 1, 50.50- 
66.60 in random lengths, 0.375-4 in. thick, 
width 0.750-10 in. 


Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6, standard 
lengths, plain ends, 90,000-lb base, per 100 ft. 


Nom. Pipe Nom. Pipe 
Size (in.) Size (in.) 
3h $19.40 2 $ 59.90 
1 30.50 4 165.05 
1% 41.30 6 296.10 
1% 49.40 8 445.55 
Extruded Solid Shapes: 
Alloy Alloy 
Factor 6063-T5 6062-T6 
9-11 45.40-47.00 60.60-64.80 
12-14 45.70-47.20 61.30-65.80 
15-17 45.90-47.90 62.50-67.50 
18-20 46.50-48.30 64.50-70.10 
MAGNESIUM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 
in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B_ spec. 
grade, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.70; 


Thickness 125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 
Range Flat Coiled 93.30. Thread plate, .188 in., 71.70; .250-2.00 
Inches Sheet Sheet in., 70.60. Tooling plates, .250-3.0 in., 73.00. 

0.249-0.136 43.10-47.60 naeea 

0.135-0.096 43.60-48.70 40.50-41.10 Extruded Solid Shapes: 

0.076.006, -44.90-52.80 40,80-42.00 Com, Grade Spec. Grade 

0.060-0.048 45.60-55.10 41.40-43.10 Factor (AZ31C) (AZ31B) 

0.047-0.038 46.20-57.90 41.90-44.50 6-8 69.60-72.40 84.60-87.40 
0.037-0.030 46.60-62.90 42.30-46.30 12-14 70.70-73.00 85.70-88.00 — 

0.029-0.024 47.20-54.70 42.60-47.00 24-26 75.60-76.30 90 60-91.30 

0.023-0.019 48.20-58.10 43.70-45.40 36-38 89.20-90.30 104.20-105.30 

0.018-0.017 49.00-55.40 44.30-46.00 

0.016-0.015 49.90-56.30 45.10-46.80 

0.014 50.90 46.10-47.80 

0.013-0.012 52.10 46.80 NONFERROUS SCRAP 

0.011 53.10 48.00 

0.010-0.0095 54.60 49.40 DEALER’S BUYING PRICES 

0.009-0.0085 55.90 50.90 

0.008-0.0075 57.50 52.10 (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots.) 

0.007 59.00 53.60 Aluminum: 1100 clippings, 13.50-14.00; old 

0.006 60.60 55.00 sheets, 10.50-11.00; borings and turnings, 6.50- 

BRASS MILL PRICES 
MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES f 
Sheet, 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Clean 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 

COPD tarred elorelatereisicteereieys 49.13b 46.36c aie 49.32 23.000 23.000 22.250 

WellowwBrassigonccr le < 43.02 31.30d 43.56 45.93 17.375 17.125 15.750 
Low Brass, 80% ....... 45.50 45.44 46.04 48.31 19.500 19.250 18.750 
Red Brass, 85% ....... 46.37 46.31 46.91 49.18 20.250 20.000 19.500 
Com. Bronze, 90% ..... 47.78 47.72 48.32 50.34 21.000 20.750 20.250 

Manganese Bronze ...... 51.01 45.11 55.61 evesuite 16.125 15.875 15/376 
WinntZ Metal oss reictstetstatsiiei 45.39 41.20 OOo aietaes 16.375 16.125 15.625 

NEN EM SEALY Gasoneuacod 47.27 41.58 54.33 50.68 16.125 15.875 15.375 
Silicon Bronze ......... 53.76 52.95 53.80 55.74e 22.625 22.375 21.625 
Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 59.43 61.75 61.75 aie 23,625 23.3750 1i-6ts 
Phos. Bronze, A-5% 68.07 68.57 68.57 69.75 23.750 23.500 22.500 


a. Cents per lb, f.o.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 
f. Prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.o.b. shipping 


d. Free cutting. e. 3% silicon. 


b. Hot-rolled. ec. Cold-drawn, 


point. On lots over 20,000 lb at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per lb. 


STEEL 


00; crankeases, 10.00-11.00; industrial cast- 
ISS, 10.50-11.90. 


opper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
ire, 18.25-18.75; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
5. 75-17.25; light copper, 14.75-15.25; No. 1 
omposition red brass. 16.50-17.00; No. 1 com- 
osition turnings. 16.00-16.50; new brass clip- 
Ings, 14.00-14.50; light brass, 10.00-10.50; 
eavy yellow brass, 12.00-12.50; new brass rod 
nds, 13.00-13.50; auto radiators, unsweated, 
2.50-13.00; cocks and faucets, 13.00-13.50; 
rass pipe, 13.50-14.00. 

ead: Heavy 9.50-10.00; battery plates, 
25-4.50, linotype and stereotype, 11.50-12.00; 
es ao 10.00-10.50; mixed babbitt, 11.00- 


fonel: Clippings, 35.00-40.00; old sheets, 
eye 00; turnings, 24.00-30.00; rods, 35.00- 


ickel: Sheets and clips, 50.00-55.00; rolled 
nodes, 5000-5500; turnings, 45.00-50.00; 
dd ends, 50.00-55.00. 

inc: Old zine 3.00-3.25; new diecast scrap, 
75-3.00; old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) © 


luminum: 1100 clippings, 16.50-17.50; 3003 
ippings, 16.50-17.50; 6151 clippings, 16.00- 
1.50; 5052 clippings, 16.00-17.00; 2014 clip- 
ings, 15.50-17.00; 2017 clippings, 15.50-17.00; 
)24 clippings, 15.50-17.00; mixed clippings, 
9 00-16 00; old sheets. 13 00-13.50; old cast, 
3.00-13.50; clean old cable (free of steel), 
3.00-16.50; borings and turnings, 13.50-15.00. 
cryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
pavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 53.00; light 
rap, 48.00; turnings and borings. 33.00. 

opper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
ire. 21.50; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
000; light copper, 17.75; refinery brass 
50% copper) per dry copper content, 19.25. 


INGUTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered) 


opper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
ire, 21.50; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
).00; light copper 17.75; No. 1 composition 
orings, 18 25; No. 1 composition solids, 18.75; 
e2vy yellow brass solids, 13 00; yellow brass 
irnings, 12.00; radiators, 15.00. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


F.o.b. shipping point, freight allowed on 
uantities) 


ANODES 


admium: Special or patented shapes, $1.70 
ar Ib 

opper: Flat-rolled, 45.29; oval, 43.50, 5000- 
)}.000 Ib, electrodeposited. 35 75. 2000-5000 
» lots: cast. 36.25, 5000-10.000 ib quantities. 
ickel: Depolarized, less than 100 lb, 114.25; 
10-499 Ib, 112 00; 500-4999 Ib. 107.50; 5000- 
9,999 Ib, 105.25; 30,000 lb, 103.00. Carbonized, 
sduct 3 cents a lb. 

in: Bar or slab, less than 200 lb, 112.50; 200- 
9 Ib, 111.00; 500-999 1b, 110.50; 1000 lb or 
ore, 110.00. 

inc: Balls, 17.50; flat tops, 17.50; flats, 
).25; ovals, 18.50, ton lots. 


CHEMICALS 


admium Oxide: $1.70 per lb in 100-lb drums. 

iromic Acid: 100 Ib, 33.30; 500 Ib, 32.80; 

00 1b, 32.15; 5000 1b, 31.80; 10,000 lb, 31.30, 

o.b. Detroit, 

ypper Cyanide: 100-200 lb, 74.80; 300-900 

; #280. 

ypper Sulphate: 100-1900 Ib, 14.55; 2000-5900 

, 12.55; 6000-11,900 lb, 12.30; 12,000-22,900 

, 12.05; 23.000 lb or more. 11.55. 

iekel Chloride: Less than 400 lb, 35.00; 400- 
90 Ib, 33.00; 10.00U Ib, 32.50. 

ickel Sulphate: 5000-22,000 lb, 33.50; 23,000- 
,900 lb, 33.00; 36,000 Ib or more, 32.50. 

dium Cyanide: 100 lb, 27.60; 200 Ib, 25.90; 

0 lb, 22.90; 1000 lb, 21.90; f.0.b. Tetroit. 

dium Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 75.20; 100- 

0 Ib, 66 20; 700-1900 lb, 63.50; 200-9900 Ib. 

.60; 10,000 1b or more, 60.30. 

annous Chloride (anhydrous): Less than 25 
164.70; 25 lb, 129.70; 100 Ib, 114.70; 400 
112.20; 5200-19,600 lb, 100.00; 20,000 lb or 

pre, 87.80. 

annous Su'phate: Less than 50 lb, 127.50; 50 
97.50; 100-1900 lb, 95.50; 2000 lb or more, 

50. 

1 = Cyanide: 100-200 Ib, 59.00; 300-900 Jb, 
00. 
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a ton when new orders are placed 
for October delivery: 

While there has been some ac- 
cumulation of scrap in dealers’ 
yards during this quiet selling pe- 
riod, supplies on hand are not 
large enough yet to depress the 
market. But dealers agree that a 
continued backing up of material 
could have an adverse effect on 
prices. 

Cincinnati—Looking back, the 
summer “doldrums” in the scrap 
market are beginning to look pret- 
ty good. Activity in the scrap 
trade is practically at a standstill. 
With little buying, prices are soft 
and nominal. Brokers’ buying price 
on No. 1 heavy sagged another $2 
a ton to $46-$47. Other grades 
are off $1 to $3 a ton. 

Birmingham—Little buying of 
open-hearth scrap is reported in 
this district. The few orders be- 
ing placed are for small amounts 
and quick shipments, usually at 
prices under those being quoted. , 
AJthough some buyers of quality 
cast scrap are still placing orders 
at high prices, the market is gen- 
erally weaker and some consum- 
ers have withdrawn. Specialty 
grades also are weaker. Some 
sporadic buying for export is 
noted, but here again prices are 
lower. 

Los Angeles—The scrap market 
is steady, but weakened export de- 
mand and reduced mill purchases 
foreshadow a price decline. 

Seattle—No price changes in the 
scrap market are reported. Vol- 
ume of sales is restricted as the 


Positions Wanted 


METALLURGIST. B. S. degree. age 31. 61 
years manufacturing and engineering experience 
with accessories. farm equipment and aircraft 
manufacturers, desires to become associated 
with progressive manufacturer. Education. ex- 
periences, and interests lie with material selec- 
tion and its processing. with emphasis on steel 
application, heat treatment. and electroplating 
and other surface protection. Write Box 599, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 138. Ohio. 


INDUSTRIAL SALESMAN 
TO REPRESENT STEEL FASTENER MANU- 
FACTURER IN NORTH CALIFORNIA AREA. 
EXPERIENCED. AGE 38. SALARY AND 
EXPENSES. WRITE BOX 601, STEEL, PEN- 
TON BLDG., CLEVELAND 13, OHIO. 


FOR SALE 


Model 1A Kane & Roach 20 Roll 
Straightening Machine, complete 
with rolls, Flying Cut-Off, and 
20’ Run Out Table. Capacity 
7/16” to 7/8” bars. Machine new 
in 1952. Condition like new. 


J. T. Jordan 
Towne Robinson Nut Company 
4401 Wyoming Avenue 
Dearborn 2, Michigan 


FOR SALE 


STRUCTURAL STEEL FABRICATING 
BUSINESS. 3000 ton annual capacity. in 
rapidly expanding California area. Only 
$100,000 including land, buildings, machin- 
ery. Might lease to responsible parties. 
Seller can supply approximately 1,000 ton 
annual business. Box No. 598, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 


A leading manufacturer of pressure vessels 
and related products requires an energetic 
and progressive individual responsible for 
all plant manufacturing operations. The 
successful candidate must hive: 
e Unusually broad experience in layout, 
forming, setup, and welding 
e e Experience in the fabrication and ma- 
chining of pressure vessels to code 
specifications 
eeeHeavy management’ experience 
in developing supervisors’ to 
achieve results 
This position located in Northeastern 
Pennsylvania offers an unusual opportunity 
for personal recognition. 
Write to Box No. 597, STEEL 
Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


FOREMAN 


Progressive New Jersey organiza- 
tion has opening in supervision for 
experienced Drop Forge Foreman. 
Must be familiar with all phases of 
steam and board hammer opera- 
tion. Top salary to qualified indi- 
vidual. All employee benefits. 
Write giving full details in first 
letter. 


McWILLIAMS FORGE CO., INC. 
FRANKLIN ROAD 
ROCKAWAY, N. J. 


Help Wanted 


FOUNDRY SUPERINTENDENT ffor jobbing 
foundry in New England producing carbon. low 
alloy and stainless castings. Must have practical 
and technical background, be cost minded and 
be able to assume _ responsibility. In reply 
include complete resume giving experience, back- 
ground, availability, age. salary expected, etc, 
Reply to Box 594, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 


NINE YEARS EXPERIENCE IN MACHINE 
DESIGN, Plant work. structural steel. sales 
engineering (three years traveling), and engi- 
neering supervision. Also a degree in Industrial 
Engineering. Write Box 579, STEEL, Penton) 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


METALLURGISTS: Stee: company located in 
northeastern Ohio has_ several openings for 
metallurgical graduates interested in titanium re- 
search and production control. Send resume to 
Box 600, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. 
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MEMO TO 
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MANAGEMENT 
. 


ALL-PURPOSE DETREX ALKALI CLEANERS 
MAKE CLEANING OPERATIONS 
ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT 


In addition to DETREX 37, DETREX manufactures a metal cleaning 
compound to meet every requirement in this field. Without obliga- 
tion, a DETREX representative will analyze your specific cleaning 
application. Drawing from his experience and the wide range of 
DETREX water-soluble metal cleaning compounds, he can then 
recommend the one that will guarantee maximum efficiency in 
your metal cleaning operation. 


DETREX service continues beyond the initial sale with regular 
checks on product performance and efficiency. Only DETREX 
provides such complete coverage—from recommendation of the 
proper method through installation to periodic counsel and service. 


This “One-Source” efficiency has made DETREX, pioneer in the 
metal cleaning and processing field, the recognized leader. Let us 
show you how DETREX can recommend and service the most effi- 
cient methods, materials and machines to meet your requirements. 
Write today for information on increasing efficiency at lower cost. 


DETREY cvewcat woustrtes, we, 


} 
| 


larger buyers have comfortable in- | 


ventories and the export situation, 
continues dormant. Exporters | 
hope the transpacific movement 
will revive next month. Practical- | 


ly all commitments for delivery to. 


Japan have been consummated and 
no new full cargo charters are re- 


ported. Ocean rates continue de-| 


pressed. Less than a year ago, 
full cargo scrap ships, Atlantic- 


Gulf to Japan, were getting $345,- | 


000; today, $120,000 is the asking 
figure. Transpacific rates have 
dropped from $230,000 to $65,000 
with no takers. The sole recent 
scrap charter reported was done 
at $79,000, California loading, Eu- 
ropean discharge. This was be- 
lieved to be a distress ship whose 


owners accepted the offer to get | 


the vessel out of the Pacific. 


Sulfur Prices Decline 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New 
York, reduced prices $3 a gross 
ton on bright (top grade) sulfur 
and $2.50 a gross ton on dark 
sulfur, effective as of Sept. 18. 
New prices: $23.50 a gross ton 
for bright sulfur, f.o.b. cars, 
mine; and $23 for dark sulfur. 
General competitive conditions 
were given as the reason for the 
change. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


1025 tons, state highway bridges, South- 
east Expressway, Contract No. 6, Braintree- 
Weymouth, Mass., to West End Iron Works, 
Cambridge, Mass., through J. G. White 
Contracting Co., Westwood, Mass., genera) 
contractor. 

820 tons, two 3-span and two 2-span I-beam 
highway bridges, Guilford-Brattleboro, Vt., 
to Vermont Structural Steel Co., Burlington, 
Vt.; Lane Construction Co., Meriden, Conn.. 
general contractor. 

225 tons, North Junior High School, Brock- 
ton, Mass., to Boston Steel Fabricators Inc., 
Boston, through L. & R. Constructing Co., 
North Reading, Mass., general contractor. 

200 tons (including bars), building, Nava) 
Air Station at Brunswick, Maine, to Ban- 
croft & Martin Rolling Mills Co., South 
Portland, Maine, through Herbert E. Calla- 
han, Inc., Auburn, Maine, general con- 
tractor. . 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING ~ 
640 tons, also 50 tons reinforcing bars, 598-ft 
deck truss span, Skamania County, Wash- 
ington; bids to Bureau of Public Roads. 
Portland, Oreg., Oct. 4. 


REINFORCING BARS ... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 

225 tons, Washington state Skagit River 
bridge, to Soule Steel Co., Seattle; Louis 
Elterich Co., Port Angeles, general con- 
tractor. 

215 tons, Washington state road jobs, Kittitas 
and Douglas counties, to Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; Russell-Gillette 
Co., Cle Elum, Wash., general contractor. 

200 tons, Washington state Pierce County road 
project to J. D. English Steel Co., Tacoma, 
Wash; Woodworth & Co., Tacoma, general 
contractor. 


STEEL 


